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i«eEnoinebring^ 
Mining  Journal 

Pyrites  Mining  and  Milling 
in  Virginia. 

BY  ROBERT  K.  PAINTER.* 

The  unit  of  weight  employed  in  this 
business  is  the  long  ton  of  2,240  lb.  It 
need  hardly  be  stated  that  the  total  cost 
per  ton  of  clean  ore  (f.  o.  b.  cars  or  ves¬ 
sels  at  shipping  point)  will  depend  upon 
the  distance  of  the  mine,  the  size  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  deposit,  and  the  policy  of  the 
operator  in  regard  to  general  expense  and 
management.  1  give  some  average  costs 
based  upon  the  “ton  of  mine-dirt”  hoisted, 
cleaned  at  the  mine,  and  loaded  ready  for 
transportation  to  the  final  shipping  point. 

For  a  deposit  where  the  lenses  measure 
some  hundreds  of  feet  in  length  and 
breadth,  with  an  average  thickness  of  5  ft., 
the  table  given  herewith  may  be  taken  as 
representing  good  Southern  practice  for  a 
mine  hoisting  about  4,000  tons  per  month 
from  moderate  depths. 

COST  OF  MINING,  PER  TON  HOISTED. 


Libor .  $0.77 

Timber . 01 . 

P<  iwder,  etc . 12 

Drill  parts,  pipe . 01 

Fuel . 06 

Oil  aud  waste . 03 

Tools  and  supplies . 03 

$1.07 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MINING  COSTS. 

Constant  (power,  foremen,  engineers,  etc) _ $0.26 

Mining  (stoplng,  tramming,  timbering,  etc.).  .51 
Development  (sinking,  drifting,  etc.) . 30 

$1.07 

COST  OF  ORE-DRESSING,  PER  TON  HOISTED. 

Labor .  $0.41 

Fuel . 04 

Supplies . 02 


$0.47 

GENERAL  EXPENSE,  PER  TON  HOISTED. 
Superintendence,  supply  house  clerk,  watch¬ 


man,  etc .  $.10 

SUMMARY. 

Mining .  $1.07 

Dressing . 47 

General  expense . 10 


$1.64 

These  figures  will  be  increased  by 
the  cost  of  transportation  to,  and  loading 
upon,  cars  or  vessels ;  ta.xes ;  depreciation  ; 
selling  ore,  etc. ;  these  will  give  the  total 
cost.  This  figure  will  be  increased  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  waste 
in  the  mine-dirt  hoisted.  Thus  or^  from 
which  only  50%  is  dressed  would  cost  for 
the  above  operations  for  which  figures  are 
given,  $3.28.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that 
unless  a  mine  be  situated  favorably  with 
regard  to  shipping  facilities  or  contains 
orebodies  of  large  size,  it  should  produce 
ore  running  not  less  than  50  to  60%  pyrite 
to  be  attractive. 

No  satisfactory  way  of  loading  ore  into 
box  cars  has  as  yet  been  devised  for  these 
mines.  Most  ore  is  shipped  in  box  cars  to 
avoid  wetting  r«  route.  Wheelbarrows 
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running  over  platform  scales  are  very 
generally  employed  for  loading.  The  cost 
by  this  method  is  loc.  per  ton.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  load  through  chutes  from  weigh¬ 
ing  hoppers  has  not  been  successful,  due 
to  the  excessive  amount  of  fine  formed  in 
loading  spall-ore,  and  the  impossibility  of 
reaching  the  ends  of  the  cars  with  a  chute. 
Box-car  loaders  are  at  present  made  only 
in  sizes  which  greatly  exceed  the  capacities 
of  our  pyrite  mines. 

The  value  of  a  pyrite  deposit  also  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  orebody  as  a  whole ;  that  is :  whether 
the  dip  is  favorable  to  cheap  mining; 
whether  the  pyrite  is  disseminated  or  in 
solid  bodies;  whether  the  vein  is  much 
faulted  and  wet,  or  whether  the  reverse 
holds  true.  The  larger  the  proportion  of 
ore  of  a  grade  to  make  spall-ore,  the  more 
valuable  the  deposit.  Ore  which  decrepi¬ 
tates  in  the  burner  is  not  desirable,  as  it 
causes  the  formation  of  excessive  dust. 
Cupriferous  ore  may  command  a  sub¬ 
stantial  premium. 

In  regard  to  the  size  of  concentrate : 
where  the  mixed  portion  of  the  vein  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  crushing  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  size  of  I  in.  will  make  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  pieces  of  clean  ore  and  clean 
gangue,  it  will  be  found  profitable  to  use 
“pebble-ore”  jigs  to  make  a  separation. 
When  the  pyrite  is  more  finely  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  the  gangue,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  crush  and  screen  by  successive  steps 
down  to  a  size  that  will  allow  the  sep¬ 
aration  to  be  made.  Middling  will  be 
recrushed  and  passed  to  a  finer  jig.  The 
concentrate  made  will  then  be  marketed 
as  “fines.”  Fines  should  not  contain  grains 
larger  than  ^  in.,  nor  any  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  very  fine  grains  (say  less  than  o.oi 
in.).  It  will  be  found  difficult  to  jig  ore 
exceeding  15  inches. 

Ore  is  sold  in  th.;  three  sizes  described 
in  the  former  article.^  It  is  usually  sold 
under  contract  for  a  certain  period  of 
months  or  years,  with  some  guarantee  as 
to  the  minimum-sulphur  content  allowable 
at  the  stipulated  price.  Occasional  sales 
are  made  of  special  lots  for  immediate 
delivery.  Prices  obtained  are  substan¬ 
tially  as  quoted  in  this  Journal. 

Certain  work  in  dressing  iron  pyrite 
and  other  ores  consisting  of  one  heavy 
mineral  in  a  light  gangue  (such  as  galena 
in  limestone)  has  led  me  to  question  the 
economy  of  the  design  of  a  good  many 
mills.  It  will  be  conceded  that  the  greatest 
capacity  in  a  Harz  jig  is  obtained  under 
conditions  where  it  is  possible  to  discharge 
concentrate  both  from  the  bed  through 
automatic  gates,  and  also  from  the  hutch 
at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals.  In 
general  practice,  this  is  when  a  jig  is  fed 
with  material  having  a  comparatively  great 
range  in  size.  Sieves  are  used  which  have 
an  aperture  smaller  than  the  minimum 
particle  which  it  is  desired  to  discharge 
through  the  gate;  the  smaller  grains  are 
jigged  through  the  bed  thus  formed.  In 
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many  instances,  good  work  cannot  be  done 
in  this  way,  and  mills  are  designed  to  size 
the  feed  for  jigs  discharging  in  one  way 
only;  for  the  coarse  jigs,  from  the  bed; 
for  the  fine  jigs,  from  the  hutch. 

I  would  not  absolutely  insist  on  the 
following  suggestion  (where  complex  ores 
are  treated)  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  in 
the  case  of  simple  separations,  the  fore¬ 
going  scheme  (of  separate  jigs  for  each 
screen  size)  has  been  somewhat  blindly 
followed.  In  cases  where  several  sizes 
are  made  (as,  for  example,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6), 
why  not  unite  i  with  4,  2  with  5,  and  3 
with  6,  passing  each  mixture  of  two  sizes 
to  a  jig  with  a  sieve  proportioned  to  pass 
the  smaller  size  easily  and  retain  the 
larger,  making  it  possible  to  do  the  ordi¬ 
nary  work  of  two  jigs  upon  one? 

The  advantages  are  apparent:  one-half 
the  jigs;  one-half  the  floor  space,  and  little 
over  one-half  the  power  for  jigging.  As 
there  would  be  no  particles  of  the  same 
size  as  the  sieve  openings,  the  sieves  would 
not  clog  up  and  a  lively  efficient  bed  would 
result,  in  which  a  good  separation  should 
be  possible. 


Open-Hearth  Steel. 

In  a  paper  on  this  subject  read  by  P. 
Ocker  before  the  Metallurgical  Congress 
at  Liege,  the  following  conclusions  were 
arrived  at : 

Charging  open-hearth  furnaces  with 
liquid  pig-iron  is  so  convenient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  that  it  should  be  adopted;  with 
this  view,  new  open-hearth  plants  should 
always  be  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  blast¬ 
furnaces.  The  advantages  from  this  se¬ 
lection  of  site  are : 

(1)  Economy  of  labor  in  handling  the 
output  of  the  blast-furnaces  and  in  charg¬ 
ing  the  steel  furnace. 

(2)  The  time  of  working  a  charge  being 
diminished  by  using  liquid  pig-iron,  the 
production  per  furnace  can  be  increased. 

(3)  The  manufacture  of  steel  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  quality  or  cost  of  scrap, 
of  which  the  percentage  proportion  per 
charge  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  supply. 

(4)  Steel  w'orks  can  reap  the  advantage 
accruing  from  the  use  of  the  waste  blast¬ 
furnace  gases  for  power  purposes. 

(5)  The  fuel  economy  is  considerable. 

When  ores  containing  not  too  much 

phosphorus  are  available  (as  at  Jurjewka) 
the  ordinary  process  of  charging  liquid 
pig-iron  may  be  followed ;  w’ith  ores  higher 
in  phosphorus,  but  containing  less  than 
1.8%,  the  Bertrand-Thiel  process  may  be 
tried ;  w’hen  a  mild  steel  is  required,  the 
Talbot  and  Surzycki  processes  give  good 
results.  As  long,  however,  as  ores  (and, 
consequently,  pig-irons)  high  in  phos¬ 
phorus  are  found  abundantly,  open-hearth 
process  in  general  will  have  a  worthy  rival 
in  the  basic  Bessemer  process. 

The  wolfram  deposits  at  Thornbor- 
ough,  and  Bamford  (Queensland)  support 
between  700  and  800  men,  all  of  whom  are 
making  good  wages. 
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Uniformity  in  Technical  Analysis. 

BY  W.  C.  EBAUGH.* 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  quantita¬ 
tive  chemical  analysis  had  its  birth  prior 
to  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  its  aid  was  only  partially  util¬ 
ized  in  the  industrial  world  (except  so 
far  as  it  incidentally  related  to  the  prep¬ 
aration  and  purification  of  the  so-called 
"heavy”  and  “fine”  chemicals)  until  about 
a  half  century  later.  Indeed,  Andrew 
Carnegie  claims  that  he  was  the  first  iron¬ 
master  in  America  to  employ  regularly  a 
chemist  at  a  blast-furnace,  and  many  of 
the  old  smeltermen  of  the  West  can  re¬ 
member  the  time,  not  so  far  back  either, 
when  a  chemical  laboratory  was  a  thing 
unheard  of  in  the  equipment  of  a  plant. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  older 
employees  about  blast-furnaces  (espe¬ 
cially  of  iron  blast-furnaces)  used  to  re¬ 
gard  the  chemist  as  an  intruder,  and  es¬ 
teemed  his  reports  of  analyses  as  being 
but  little,  if  any,  better  than  their  rule- 
of-thumb  deductions.  The  application  of 
quantitative  analysis  to  many  important 
industries  (covering  cement,  glue,  leather 
and  food-stuff  manufacture,  dyeing,  sew¬ 
age  disposal,  water  purification,  etc.) 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  last 
two  or  three  decades,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  kinds  of 
business  activity  that  may  ultimately  make 
use  of  its  assistance. 

In  spite  of  its  vast  importance,  the 
work  of  a  chemical  laboratory  is  some¬ 
times  discredited.  Two  sources  of  trou¬ 
ble  are  manifest:  (a)  the  analyst  and  (b) 
the  method  of  analysis.  Concerning  the 
former  we  can  say  but  little  in  this  paper. 
All  competent  persons  agree  that  the  ideal 
training  for  an  analyst  is  the  preparation 
one  gets  in  a  strict  technical  school  fol¬ 
lowed  by  experience  in  practical  work 
preferably,  for  a  while  at  least,  under 
the  supervision  of  an  expert  chemist. 
Even  in  a  school  where  special  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  courses  in  chemistry,  it 
is  impossible  to  give  those  details  of 
manipulation  and  “short  cuts”  that  make 
the  w'ork  of  a  skilled  technical  analyst 
appear  to  the  freshly  graduated  youth 
more  like  legerdemain  than  real  analyti¬ 
cal  work.  Unless  there  is  something  or¬ 
ganically  wrong,  it  will  not  take  the  re¬ 
cent  graduate  long  to  master  the  minutiae 
of  technical  analysis ;  with  a  sound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
science  at  his  command,  he  is  in  a  far 
better  position  to  secure  rapid  advance¬ 
ment  than  is  his  less  favored  brother  who 
obtains  all  his  knowledge  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  by  the  apprentice  system.  The  per¬ 
sonal  equation  is  just  as  potent  a  factor 
in  the  laboratory  as  elsewhere. 

A  second  source  of  trouble  (the  method 
of  analysis)  should  be  of  as  vital  interest 
to  the  management  of  the  plant  as  is  the 
personality  of  the  analyst;  this  should  be 
a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
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analyst  himself.  It  is  this  source  of  er¬ 
ror  (and  some  means  for  its  eradication) 
that  we  wish  to  discuss. 

The  use  of  a  number  of  different  meth¬ 
ods  for  the  determination  of  a  given  con¬ 
stituent  is  objectionable  because  (q)  non- 
concordant  results  are  obtainable  from 
the  same  sample  by  the  same  analyst 
using  different  methods.  The  “sulphur 
by  evolution  and  titration”  and  “the  sul¬ 
phur  by  direct  oxidation”  of  the  iron 
chemists,  and  the  “wet  leads”  and  “fire 
leads”  of  the  smelter  laboratory,  respec¬ 
tively,  give  results  far  from  concordant. 
Then,  too  (&),  non-concordant  results 
are  sometimes  obtained  even  when  the 
same  general  method  is  used  but  when 
the  details  of  manipulation  are  varied. 
Probably  the  cyanide  assay  for  copper  is 
the  most  notable  illustration  of  this  fact. 
Finally  (c),  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  if 
different  chemists  use  different  methods 
of  analysis,  the  results  will  not  necessarily 
check. 

The  question  arises:  What  is  the  rem¬ 
edy  for  this  unfortunate  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs?  Immediately  the  reply  comes: 
Adopt  standard  methods  of  analysis,  and 
have  all  chemists  use  these  methods,  fol¬ 
lowing  them  out  to  their  minutest  details. 
Our  confreres  in  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  in  the  various 
State  experiment  stations,  in  fertilizer 
works,  food-stuff  factories,  etc.,  have  per¬ 
fected  a  number  of  methods  which  have 
been  adopted  as  “standard”  by  the  As 
sociation  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
ists  ;  others  are  under  trial  as  “provis¬ 
ional”  methods.  Wherever  a  fertilizer  is 
analyzed,  from  one  end  of  our  land  to 
the  other,  an  official  method  is  used  and 
there  is  no  excuse  for  an  analyst  ob¬ 
taining  an  erroneous  result  on  such  a 
substance. 

In  other  lines  of  work  the  desired  uni¬ 
formity  in  analytical  methods  is  sadly 
lacking.  To  correct  this  evil,  two  of  our 
chemical  societies  have  appointed  com¬ 
mittees  on  uniformity  in  technical  analy¬ 
sis.  The  American  Chemical  Society  has 
already  done  much  good  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Portland  cement  and  zinc 
ores.  Mr.  Waring’s  paper  upon  the  de¬ 
termination  of  zinc  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.,  Vol.  26,  1904)  should  be  studied 
carefully  by  all  chemists  who  may  have  to 
determine  this  element.  At  present  the 
committee  of  this  society.  Dr.  W.  F.  Hille- 
brand.  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
chairman,  is  awaiting  returns  upon  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  argillaceous  limestone  that  it  has 
sent  for  analysis  to  the  instructors  and 
professors  in  a  number  of  our  colleges  and 
schools. 

The  Western  Association  of  Technical 
(Themists  and  Metallurgists  has  appointed 
a  committee  (consisting  of  Herman  Fleck, 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Col. ; 
W.  C.  Ebaugh,  University  of  Utah  State 
School  of  Mines,  and  J.  G.  Lang,  Green¬ 
wood,  B.  C.)  to  study  the  methods  used 
in  metallurgical  works  in  the  West; 


It  recommends  the  supposedly  best  metli- 
ods  for  the  determination  of  each  con¬ 
stituent,  and  points  out  the  possible 
sources  of  error.  This  committee  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  standard  sample  of  a  sulphide  ore 
containing  the  heavy  metals ;  it  would  like 
to  have  this  sample  analyzed  by  the  chem¬ 
ists  and  assayers  of  the  West,  the  methods 
to  be  used  being  those  recommended  by 
the  committee  and  those  ordinarily  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  chemists  themselves.  In  the 
May  (1905)  number  of  the  Western 
Chemist  and  Metallurgist  will  be  found 
provisional  methods  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  copper,  lead  and  zinc,  as  suggested 
by  the  committee.  Portions  of  the  sample 
can  be  obtained  upon  application  to  any 
member  of  the  committee.  In  order  to  se¬ 
cure  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  as  many  analysts  as  possible, 
the  committee  urges  all  chemists  who  can 
do  so  to  co-operate  in  this  work.  With¬ 
out  such  co-operation  the  labors  of  the 
few  will  be  robbed  of  much  of  their  value. 

If  the  results  obtained  by  the  Western 
Association  of  Technical  Chemists  and 
Metallurgists  should  prove  to  be  as  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good  as  were  those  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
ists,  the  great  mining  and  smelting  fra¬ 
ternity  will  reap  an  abundant  harvest.  Be¬ 
tween  the  mine  owner  or  smelter  manager 
and  the  chemist  there  will  develop  a 
greater  degree  of  confidence  than  now 
obtains ;  the  number  of  disputes  about 
settlements,  with  their  attendant  “umpire 
analyses,”  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Surely  this  is  a  condition  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  which  we  should  all  strive. 

Electrical  Power  in  Mining. 

Prof.  Paul  Habets,  of  Brussels,  writes 
as  follow’S  in  The  Electrician:  The  ever- 
increasing  application  of  electricity  to 
mining  machinery  and  the  economy  re¬ 
sulting  from  centralizing  the  generation 
of  energy  required  in  large  undert.akings, 
has  not  been  kept  back  for  want  of  find¬ 
ing  means  for  working  hoisting  machinery 
electrically.  When  it  is  a  question  of  un¬ 
derground  mechanical  haulage,  the  elec¬ 
tric  transmission  offers  advantages  over 
all  other  systems  (steam,  compressed  air) 
with  regard  to  economy  and  facility  of 
installation.  But  the  exaggerated  fear 
of  introducing  electric  plants  into  explo¬ 
sive  mines,  the  cheapness  of  machines 
w'orked  by  compressed  air,  and  also  the 
possible  utilization  of  existing  com¬ 
pressed-air  plants,  have  retarded  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  electric  haulage  in  under¬ 
ground  workings.  Even  in  the  case  of 
main  hoisting  engines,  which  can  be 
placed  close  to  the  boilers,  during  the  last 
few  years,  electric  driving  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  with  the  object  of  reducing  the 
consumption  of  steam.  However,  the 
loss  due  to  the  transformation  of  electric 
energy  may,  in  fact,  equal  the  unfavorable 
conditions  under  which  a  steam-hoisting 
engine  is  working  if  the  latter  be  an  eco¬ 
nomical  condensing  engine. 
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The  Pratt  Ore  Sizer. 

BY  A.  H.  WETHEY.* 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  devices  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  Butte  Reduction  Works  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  Pratt  ore  sizer 
for  separating  fine  and  coarse  material 
leaving  the  fine  jigs.  Formerly  the  whole 
of  this  material  went  to  Chilean  mills,  but 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  material  was 
already  fine  enough  to  go  to  concentrating 
tables  without  grinding  in  Chilean  mills, 


FIG.  I. 


that  we  set  about  devising  some  means  of 
taking  out  this  fine  material  and  sending 
it  direct  to  the  concentrators,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  running  it  into  the  Chilean  mills  and 
there  grinding  it  smaller  than  it  already 
was.  After  some  experiments  we  de¬ 
vised  the  ore  sizer  here  described.  Fig.  i 
represents  this  machine  with  the  interior 
e.xposed.  Fig.  2  shows  the  machine  with 
the  outside  housing  partially  in  place.  The 
material  coming  from  the  jigs  is  elevated 
high  enough  to  run  into  the  top  of  the 
machine.  The  material  delivered  to  the 
machine  contains  47%,  which  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  fine  to  pass  a  i6-mesh  screen. 

At  the  Butte  Reduction  Works  we  have 
four  of  these  machines  handling  the  tail¬ 
ing  from  the  fine  jigs.  Each  machine 
treats  from  145  to_  150  tons  per  day.  On 
the  basis  of  150  tons,  there  are  70  tons  of 
fine  material  already  sufficiently  small  for 
treatment  on  the  concentrating  table.  Of 
this  amount,  about  60  tons  pass  through 
the  screens  on  the  sizing  machine,  the 
balance  going  with  the  oversize.  The 
oversize  contains  about  11%  of  fine 
material. 

The  machine  consists  Qf  a  cast-iron  dis¬ 
tributor  provided  with  six  discharges, 
which  distribute  the  pulp,  by  centrifugal 
force,  over  the  surface  of  a  perforated 
stationary  screen.  The  material  which  is 
too  coarse  to  pass  through  the  screen  runs 

•General  manager  W.  A.  Clark's  Montana 
Enterprises,  Butte,  Mont. 


down  to  a  diaphragm  (which  is  situated 
midway  in  the  height  of  the  machine)  and 
is  collected  and  run  into  a  second  dis¬ 
tributor  made  on  the  same  plan;  this 
screens  the  material  a  second  time.  The 
fine  material  is  driven  against  the  screen 
with  sufficient  force  to  pass  through  the 
perforations.  It  is  necessary  to  house  in 
the  machine  (Fig.  2)  in  order  to  keep 
the  fine  material  and  water  from  being 
scattered  in  all  directions.  The  coarse 
material  (which  fails  to  pass  through  the 
screen)  runs  out  of  the  center,  and  is 
taken  to  the  Chilean  mills,  where  it  is  re¬ 
ground.  There  are  perforated  screens  on 
the  Chilean  mills  through  which  the  mate¬ 
rial  passes  after  being  re-ground ;  it  then 
goes  direct  to  the  concentrating  table. 
The  fine  material  and  water  which  pass 
the  screens  on  the  ore-sizing  machine  are 
taken  direct  to  the  concentrating  table. 

The  screens  used  on  the  sizing  machine 
are  of  sheet  steel  punched  with  i.S-mm. 
round  holes  (equivalent  to  a  i6-mesh). 

The  coarsest  material  going  to  the  siz¬ 
ing  machine  is  4  mm.  The  screens  last 
about  three  weeks,  when  they  have  to  be 
rej)laced.  The  pulp  discharges  against  the 
screen  with  sufficient  force  to  drive  the 
fine  material  entirely  through — no  trouble 
has  ever  arisen  from  the  screens 
“blinding.” 

The  installation  of,  these  sizing  ma- 


FIG.  2. 


chines  has  enabled  the  concentrating 
plant  at  the  Butte  Reduction  Works  to 
treat  all  its  tailing  from  the  fine  jigs  with 
less  grinding  machinery  than  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  necessary. 


Pounding  in  the  water  end  of  duplex 
pumps  is  usually  caused  by  the  water 
valves  being  raised  toD  high  and  sudden¬ 
ly  slammed  down  on  their  seats  when  the 
piston  reaches  the  end  of  its  stroke.  Too 
high  a  lift  is  due  to  overspee4  or  w'eak 
valve  springs. 


Wood  Absorption  of  Gold  Solution.* 

BY  S.  HERBERT  WILLIAMS.f 

The  following  data  are  from  a  cyanide 
mill  in  New  Mexico,  having  an  output  of 
300  tons  per  day:  On  each  ton  of  pulp, 
approximately  one  ton  of  solution  was 
used ;  this  was  pumped  to  the  precipitating 
room  and  distributed  to  precipitating  boxes 
arranged  in  series  of  fours.  The  solution 
before  entering  the  boxes  assayed  $3  per 
ton,  and  after  passing  through  zinc  shav¬ 
ings  an  extraction  of  96%  was  obtained, 
leaving  the  liquor  with  less  than  3  cents. 

From  the  precipitating  boxes  the  liquor 
flowed  into  a  wooden  launder  which  con¬ 
veyed  it  to  a  sump  for  further  use.  The 
launder  was  in  use  seven  months,  during 
which  time  it  received  and  passed  to  the 
sump  63,000  tons  of  solution,  having  a 
total  value  of  $1,890.  The  strength  of 
solution  was  0.007%  KCN. 

After  seven  months’  use,  it  was  decided 
to  replace  the  wooden  launder  with  one 
made  of  sheet  iron.  The  size  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  launder  was :  length,  75  ft. ;  inside 
depth,  10  in. ;  inside  width,  8  in.  On  being 
discarded,  it  was  dried  and  burnt  in  an 
ordinary  box  stove  thoroughly  cleaned  for 
the  purpose.  The  ashes,  after  cooling, 
were  collected,  cleared  from  nails  and 
screws,  and  were  found  to  weigh  159 
pounds. 

From  this  two  assays  were  taken,  which 
gave  the  following  results : 

Gold.  Silver. 

No.  Oz.  Value.  Oz.  Value. 

1.  33.17 . $663.40  386.40 . $231.24 

2.  36.44  .  728.80  431.32  .  268.79 

The  average  of  the  samples  shows  that 
the  ashes  contained  2.766  oz.  of  gold  and 
32.464  oz.  of  silver;  and  as  the  launder 
contained  15.5  cu.  ft.  of  wood,  it  thus  held 
an  average  value  of  $60.65  per  cubic  foot. 


A  recent  analysis  of  refined,  desilver¬ 
ized  American  lead,  reported  in  the  Brass 
IV orld,  is  as  follows :  Lead,  99.99249% ; 
antimony,  0.00127%  ;  bismuth,  0.00308%  ; 
copper,  0.00022% ;  silver,  0.00020% ;  zinc, 
0.00075%;  manganese,  0.00021%;  iron, 
0.00178% ;  sulphur,  none.  The  brand  of 
this  lead  is  not  stated. 


Aluminum  paper,  which  is  ordinary  cel¬ 
lulose,  coated  with  powdered  aluminum, 
is  now  manufactured  in  Germany,  as  a 
substitute  for  tinfoil.  It  is  said  to  possess 
favorable  qualities  for  preserving  food, 
for  which  it  is  used  as  a  covering.  The 
paper  employed  is  a  sort  of  artificial 
parchment,  prepared  by  treating  ordinary 
paper  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  sheets  are 
then  spread  out  and  covered  on  one  side 
with  an  even  coating  of  a  solution  of 
resin  in  alcohol  or  ether.  This  forms  the 
basis  upon  which  the  powdered  aluminum 
is  applied,  the  paper  being  finally  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  strong  pressure.  It  is  said  to 
be  much  cheaper  than  tinfoil. 

•Abstract  ot  a  communication  In  Bulletin  No. 
11,  Institution  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Aug. 
17, 1906. 

t Mining  Engineer,  Worcester  House,  London, 
England. 
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The  Bengal  Coal-Fields  of  India.* 

BY  GEORGE  A.  STONIER-t 
The  coal  output  of  India  has  wonder¬ 
fully  increased  during  the  last  23  years. 
In  1880,  only  1,020,000  tons  were  raised; 
while  for  1903  the  output  totals  7,374,000 
tons,  valued  at  21,754,000  rupees  ($4,524,- 


832)  and  the  industry  employed  nearly 
88.000  persons  daily.  Coal-bearing  strata 
in  India  are  of  various  geological  ages : 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds  yielding 
4V27C',  and  the  Gondwana  beds  (Permo- 
Trias),  95^%  of  the  output  of  this  min¬ 
eral. 

In  1903  the  province  of  Bengal  fur¬ 
nished  nearly  6.298.000  tons  (or  855/2% 
of  the  total  output  for  India)  entirely 
from  the  Gondwana  beds,  which  may  be 


in  the  Raniganj  coalfield,  but  was  discon¬ 
tinued. 

As  a  rule,  a  quarry  is  commenced  at  the 
outcrop ;  and,  as  it  pays  to  remove  a  large 
overburden  from  thick  seams,  a  number 
of  huge  open  excavations  have  been 
formed.  When  the  cover  overlying  a  seam 
is  too  thick  to  be  economically  removed, 
or  when  the  seam  is  thin,  galleries,  from 
8  to  12  ft.  wide,  are  driven,  both  on  the 
dip  and  along  the  strike  of  the  seam.  If 
is  usual  to  start  from  the  top  of  the  seam 
with  a  height  of  6  ft.,  and  after  this  drive 
has  advanced  some  distance,  to  deepen  it 
to  the  full  height  of  the  seam  by  cutting 
out  the  remainder  of  the  coal  in  succes¬ 
sive  steps.  The  pillars  of  coal  left  be¬ 
tween  the  galleries  vary  from  12  to  40  ft.. 


The  seam  has  been  cut  into  pillars,  aver¬ 
aging  60  ft.  square  with  galleries  12  ft. 
wide,  and  they  are  now  being  removed 
in  two  systems,  varying  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  band. 

(i)  Thick  Band. — The  seam,  21  ft. 
thick,  with  a  strong  sandstone  roof  and 
shale  floor;  the  section  of  this  seam  is 
shown  in  Fig.  i.  The  band,  2  ft.  thick 
and  forming  a  safe  roof,  was  not  e.xcav- 
ated,  and  the  pillars  of  the  top  coal  have 
been  left  vertically  over  the  pillars  of 
the  bottom  coal.  The  cover  is  250  ft. 
thick.  The  cleat  is  practically  vertical, 
and  parallel  to  the  dip  and  to  the  goaf 
edge. 

The  pillars  in  the  bottom  coal  are 
worked  in  the  manner  described  below. 


conveniently  divided  into  an  Upper  Coal 
Series  (or  Raniganj)  and  a  Lower  Coal 
Series  (or  Barakar).  The  former  yielded 
2,230,000  tons  and  the  latter  contributed 
4,068,000  tons.  Four  companies  mined 
31%  of  the  production;  82%  was  mined 
from  European  and  18%  from  Indian- 
owned  collieries. 

.\t  most  of  the  mines  the  roof  is  good, 
the  floor  and  coal  are  hard  and  the  dip 
is  small.  Gas  has  been  detected  in  small 
quantities  at  five  collieries.  One  seam  is 
95  ft.  thick,  and  the  portions  worked  vary 
in  thickness  from  25^2  to  45  ft.  Long-wall 
working  was  attempted  some  years  ago 

•Abstract  of  paper  in  Trans,  of  the  Inst,  of 
Min.  Eng..  Vol.  XXVIII.  Pt.  4. 

tiAte  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  in  India. 


KHOOLDI.^  COLLIERY — THICK  BAND  SYSTEM, 
FIG.  4,  SECTION 

and  occasionally  are  100  ft.  square,  the 
larger  pillars  being  left  in  the  case  of 
thick  seams  or  thick  cover.  They  are 
being  drawn  or  worked  at  several  mines, 
and  the  following  notes  refer  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  adopted  at  several  European-owned 
collieries : 

(A)  Khooldia  Colliery:  Giridih  Coal- 
Acid,  Lower  Coal  Series.  The  seam,  from 
^5%  to  21  ft.  thick,  has  a  band  (5  ft.  from 
the  roof)  of  coarse  grey  micaceous  sand¬ 
stone,  2  ft.  thick  at  one  part,  and  a  dark 
siliceous  shale,  6  in.  thick,  in  another  por¬ 
tion  of  the  collier>\  The  dip  is  i  in  7. 


FIG.  2,  PLAN.  FIG.  3,  SECTION  ON  LINE  C-D. 
ON  LINE  A-B. 

and  the  top  coal  is  dropped,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  2,  3  and  4.  When  the  galleries  sur¬ 
rounding  a  pillar  in  the  bottom  coal  have 
been  timbered  with  props  (7  in.  in  diam¬ 
eter)  and  lids  (cap  pieces)  placed  3  or  4 
ft.  apart,  the  pillar  is  worked  toward  the 
goaf,  leaving  stocks  (pillars)  at  each  cor¬ 
ner  8  ft.  square  and  the  full  height  of  the 
bottom  coal.  The  latter,  14  ft.  thick,  is 
taken  in  two  benches  each  of  7  ft.  In 
starting  the  upper  lift,  holes  (1J/2  ft.  deep 
and  3  ft.  apart)  are  cut  in  the  coal  to  re¬ 
ceive  one  end  of  horizontal  timbers,  which 
are  also  bound  by  rope  to  the  props,  and 
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support  horizontal  planks,  forming  a  plat-  the  process  of  pillar  formation.  The  sec- 
form  (or  machan)  on  which  men  can  tion  of  the  seam  and  the  method  of  work- 
stand.  When  the  face  has  advanced  3  ft.,  ing  are  shown  in  Figs.  5,  6,  7  and  8. 

Fis-  e  7 


KH(KtI.DI.\  COLLIERY — THIN-B.\ND  SYSTEM.  FIG.  6,  PLAN.  FIG.  7,  SECTION  ON  LINE 


G-H.  FIG.  8,  SECTION  ON  LINE  E-F. 

the  machan  is  removed.  The  lower  bench  At  one  time  work  was  commenced  from 
is  excavated,  either  by  the  men  who  cut  the  floor,  but  the  method  was  soon  aban- 
the  upper  bench,  or  by  fresh  parties  of  doned  in  favor  of  the  one  about  to  be  de- 


allel  to  the  cleat  and  dip,  at  a  cost  of  i6c. 
per  ft.  The  remainder  of  the  top  coal  was 
then  worked  from  this  drive,  by  two  faces 
parallel  to  the  cleat  and  timbered.  The 
mining  of  the  bottom  coal  followed  close¬ 
ly  upon  the  working  of  the  top  coal.  A 
stook,  to  indicate  the  pressure  of  the  roof, 
was  occasionally  left  at  one  corner  of  the 
pillar.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  were 
numerous  working  places  for  the  miners, 
and  no  danger  from  overhanging  coal ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  crushed  pillars,  a  large 
percentage  of  lump  coal  could  be  obtained. 

Sodepore  Colliery:  Raniganj  Coal-field, 
Upper  Coal  Series. — The  seam,  17  to  17^ 
ft.  thick,  with  a  dip  of  i  in  7,  has  the  sec¬ 
tion  shown  in  Fig.  9. 

The  cleat  is  practically  parallel  to  the 
dip.  Pillars  are  formed  40  ft.  square,  and 
the  galleries  are  made  12  ft.  wide.  The  cover 
is  380  ft.  thick.  The  method  of  mining  is 
shown  in  Figs.  10,  ii  and  12.  Each  pillar  is 
treated  on  its  merits,  but  as  a  rule  two  or 
three  pillars  are  attacked  parallel  to  the 
dip  and  w'orked  toward  the  goaf.  Timber 
is  set,  3  ft.  apart,  in  the  roadways,  and 
men,  who  stand  on  wooden  stools,  start  a 
cut  (8  ft.  high  and  the  full  length  of  the 
pillar)  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  seam 
near  the  roof,  setting  timber,  and  leaving, 
if  necessary,  2  ft.  of  coal  below'  the  roof. 
When  the  cut  has  advanced  6  ft.  the  bot¬ 
tom  coal  is  taken  up,  and  the  short  tim¬ 
bers  are  replaced  by  long  props,  set  3  ft. 
apart.  The  whole  of  the  pillar  is  removed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  rib,  4  or  5  ft. 
wide,  left  against  the  edge  of  the  goaf, 
which  makes  an  angle  of  about  10°  with 
the  cleat  of  the  coal.  On  the  withdrawal 
of  the  props,  the  roof  generally  falls  at 
once,  but  occasionally  a  second  line  of 
pillars  is  taken  out  before  the  roof  comes 
in.  About  72%  of  the  coal  is  lump. 


miners.  Occasionally  a  rib,  5  ft.  thick,  is 
left  against  the  goaf,  instead  of  two 
stooks.  Props  are  set  while  the  upper  lift 
is  being  worked,  and  are  replaced  by  long 
timbers  as  the  low'er  portion  of  the  coal 
is  mined. 

The  large  lumps  of  coal  are  removed 
by  the  miners,  who  are  paid  8c.  per  car 
of  13  cwt.,  as  soon  as  coal  has  been  cut; 
and  after  two  or  three  pillars  have  been 
worked  the  dust  is  removed  by  liaziri 
coolies,  paid  daily.  Holes  are  then  drilled 
in  the  stooks  and  charged  with  dynamite, 
the  timber  is  withdrawn  and  the  shots 
are  fired.  The  band  and  top  coal  fall  and 
the  latter  is  loaded  into  cars.  The  coal 
forming  the  stooks  and  covered  by  the 
fallen  bandstone  is  also  recovered.  Props 
are  placed  about  30  ft.  apart,  and  cltozo- 
k'idars  (8  ft.  square)  are  left  about  200  ft. 
apart  to  indicate  the  pressure  on  the  roof. 
The  goaf  is  carefully  and  constantly  ex¬ 
amined.  and,  in  the  case  of  heavy  pres¬ 
sure,  the  miners  are  withdrawn  from  the 
mine  until  the  roof  has  fallen. 

(2)  Thin  Band.  The  section  of  the 


y^3.2o 


SODEPORE  COLLIERY.  FIG.  10,  PLAN.  FIG.  II,  SECTION  ON  LINE  C-D.  FIG.  12,  SECTION- 

ON  LINE  A-B. 


seam  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  scribed.  A  road  (5  ft.  w'ide  and  ft.  [In  the  discussion  of  this  paper,  it  was 
thickness  and  character  of  the  upper  high)  was  driven  in  the  top  coal,  through  pointed  out  that  the  working  of  pillars 
band,  which  is  w'eak  and  is  excavated  in  the  entire  center  of  the  pillar  and  par-  w'aS  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  in' any 
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of  the  Indian  coalfields,  and  that  from  15 
to  25%  of  the  coal  was  being  absolutely 
wasted.  It  was  quite  evident  that  pillars 
60  to  120  ft.  square  were  too  small  for  the 
proper  working  of  the  pillars  afterward; 
and,  almost  without  exception,  pillars  that 
were  left  were  cracking  and  breaking 
away  at  the  corners,  owing  to  their  being 
made  too  small  to  withstand  the  roof 
pressure. 

The  pillar-working  methods  at  Khool- 
dia  appear  to  be  rendered  possible  solely 
by  the  abnormally  good  roof  w'hich  pre¬ 
vails.  The  absence  of  danger  from  over¬ 
hanging  coal  is  a  great  advantage,  and 
with  a  capital  roof  the  above  system 
seems  the  safest  way  to  work  the  seam  at 
Khooldia  colliery.  It  was  not  stated  what 
thickness  of  sandstone  occurred  in  the 
main  roof,  which  is  a  very  important 
matter. 

At  the  Sodepore  colliery,  the  roof,  next 
the  seam,  appears  to  be  bad,  and  the 
changing  of  the  short  props  in  the  wide 
work  seemed  to  be  somewhat  risky.  Here, 
again,  it  was  not  stated  what  thickness 
of  sandstone  occurred  in  the  main  roof. 

The  method  of  taking  out  the  pillars  at 
one  colliery  was  rather  different  from  that 
noted  by  Mr.  Stonier,  inasmuch  as  the 
pillars  were  taken  out  from  the  dip,  par¬ 
allel  to  the  strike,  or  nearly  so,  instead 
of  parallel  to  the  dip.  This  had  been 
found  to  work  well,  the  weight  coming 
on  at  more  regular  intervals.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  splitting  the  pillars  in  halves  and 
quarters,  and  working  the  stooks  near  the 
goaf  first,  was  still  adhered  to. 

In  the  system  in  operation  in  Sodepore 
colliery,  ribs,  4  or  5  ft.  thick,  were  left  in 
a  seam  17  ft.  high.  These  could  serve  no 
useful  purpose,  and  must  be  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  people  working  close  by 
them. 

At  Khooldia  colliery  the  main  roof,  a 
thick  and  strong  sandstone,  was  a  very 
safe  one;  when  the  goaf  gave  indication 
(which  it  did  clearly)  that  it  was 
about  to  fall,  the  miners  were  withdrawn 
from  the  district  where  the  roof  was  set¬ 
tling;  and,  when  the  area  was  a  large  one, 
from  the  mines  altogether,  as  in  some 
cases  the  “air  blast”  was  strong  enough 
to  do  great  damage  in  the  mine,  blowing 
out  stoppings,  breaking  cars,  destroying 
the  shaft  timbering  and  even  the  shaft 
and  surface  headgear.  The  yield  from 
the  system  described  was  found  to  be  very 
satisfactory,  very  little  coal  being  lost, 
where  the  pillars  taken  out  had  been  left 
of  a  sufficient  size  in  the  first  working; 
small  pillars,  which  had  been  left  for  some 
time  were  “overridden”  and  crushed  un¬ 
der  big  goaf-falls.  The  timbering  was  set 
by  a  gang  of  native  timber  men;  and  all 
props  were  drawn  by  the  same  men  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  European 
assistant  in  charge  of  the  pit.  The  miners 
in  this  field  were  the  best  class  working 
in  the  coalfields,  and  had  been  used  for 
robbing  pillars  for  many  years. 

The  use  of  packing  was  exceptional  in 


Bengal ;  but  it  is  being  used,  at  the  time 
of  writing  this  paper,  for  the  support  of 
a  railway  line.  In  the  past,  small  areas, 
where  bungalows  were  located,  had  also 
been  packed.] 


Australian  Mining  in  1905. 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  statement  discloses  the 
position  of  the  gold-mining  industry  in 
Australia  for  the  half-year  ended  June  30, 
1905: 


First  Uaif 
Year  1904. 

First  Half 
Year  1906. 

Changes. 

Western  Australia.. 

oz  fine. 
984,615 
310,201 
141,682 
368,886 
14,600 
31,363 

OZ.  line. 
966,373 
290,478 
111,869 
338,746 
15  000 
34,000 

OZ.  fine. 
—19,242 
— 19.7V3 
-29.813 
—30,139 
+  600 
+  2,637 

New  South  Walor  ... 

Victoria . .  . 

South  Australlii . 

For  Commonwealth. 

1,851,246 

241,090 

1,766.466 

238,087 

—96,780 
—  3  003 

2,092,336 

1,993,663 

—98,783 

In  all  the  important  states  decreases 
are  recorded;  as  the  output  for  1904  was 
much  lower  than  the  previous  year,  the 
decline  in  the  yield  is  thus  all  the  more 
pronounced. 

Western  Australia  has  contributed 
nearly  50%  of  the  total  production;  the 
decrease  of  19,242  oz.  was  practically  con¬ 
fined  to  the  month  of  June.  With  the 
completion  of  the  work  now  in  hand,  the 
large  mines  at  Kalgoorlie  should  be  able 
to  increase  the  output  materially;  this,  in 
conjunction  with  the  satisfactory  develop¬ 
ments  recently  reported,  should  result  in 
a  speedy  making  good  of  the  deficiency 
shown  in  this  state.  The  largest  decrease 
occurs  in  the  yield  from  Victoria;  for  this 
the  falling  off  from  the  Bendigo  field  is 
mainly  responsible.  The  production  of 
the  Ballarat  field  is  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  average,  while  satisfactory  returns 
have  been  secured  by  the  various  dredges. 

The  output  from  Queensland  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  exhibit  a  shortage.  The  returns 
from  the  Charters  Towers  field  compare 
unfavorably  with  the  preceding  periods; 
there  is  a  marked  decrease  in  the  value 
of  the  ore  now  being  raised.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  grade  of  the  ore  now  be¬ 
ing  treated  from  the  Gympie,  Mount  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  Ravenswood  fields  shows  an  im¬ 
provement;  and  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  the  Ravenswood,  where  the 
value  has  risen  from  $22.8  to  $24.2  per 
ton.  The  yields  from  several  outside  cen¬ 
ters  are  assuming  good  proportions,  and 
promise  to  affect  materially  the  aggregate 
production  of  the  state. 

The  yield  from  New  South  Wales  ex¬ 
hibits  a  considerable  shrinkage;  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  state  is  not  followed  with 
the  same  energy  as  in  the  sister  states; 
moreover,  the  opportunities  offering  in 
other  districts  (such  as  the  demand  for 
skilled  miners  at  the  Broken  Hill  mines) 
have  led  to  a  suspension  of  operations  by 
small  parties  of  miners  working  on  the 
goldfields. 

The  returns  from  New  Zealand  are 


satisfactory;  the  present  prospects  of  the 
industry  would  seem  to  warrant  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  deficiency  now  recorded  will 
soon  be  made  good,  and  that  by  the  end 
of  the  year  an  increase  will  be  shown. 

The  value  of  the  silver  and  silver-lead 
ore  exported  from  New  South  Wales  dur¬ 
ing  the  half  year  (ended  June  30,  1905) 
amounted  to  $5,777,889;  the  production  of 
the  silver-lead  mines  bids  fair  to  be  the 
largest  during  the  last  decade.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  mines  at  Broken  Hill  at 
the  present  time  have  about  12,000,000  tons 
of  ore  in  reserve,  apart  from  the  millions 
of  tons  of  zinc  residue  lying  at  the  sur¬ 
face. 

A  creep,  apparently  more  extensive 
than  that  of  the  year  1902,  has  occurred 
at  the  Central  mine.  Broken  Hill  (the 
property  of  the  Sulphide  Corporation), 
but  fortunately  without  loss  of  life.  The 
area  most  affected  lies  between  the  400- 
and  500- ft.  hvels  in  the  mine;  a  portion  of 
the  main  shaft  has  been  carried  away, 
some  1,100  men  thus  being  thrown  out  of 
employment.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the 
extent  of  the  damage  underground  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  thought  that  some  of  the 
working  stopes  are  more  or  less  seriously 
affected.  The  surface  plant  and  machin¬ 
ery  have  also  suffered  considerable  dam¬ 
age.  Some  three  or  four  weeks  must 
elapse  before  the  work  of  production  can 
be  resumed.  The  movement  has  not  af¬ 
fected  the  adjoining  mines,  but  the  men 
working  in  the  stopes  on  the  boundary 
have  been  withdrawn. 

The  half-yearly  report  of  the  North 
Broken  Hill  Co.  shows  that  the  profit 
made  during  the  period  amounts  to  $70,- 
786,  of  which  $52,512  was  paid  in  divi¬ 
dends.  The  ore  raised  amounted  to  34.- 
689  tons,  and  averaged  19.5%  lead,  7  oz. 
silver,  and  14%  zinc,  per  ton. 

The  high  price  ruling  for  tin  has  stimu¬ 
lated  mining  for  this  metal.  On  all  the 
fields,  work  is  being  vigorously  prose¬ 
cuted.  A  substantial  increase  should  be 
shown  in  the  aggregate  production.  At¬ 
tention  is  being  directed  to  the  exploiting 
of  the  deep  stanniferous  leads  in  the  New 
England  district.  New  South  Wales;  the 
formation  of  a  company  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  working  capital  is  announced.  The 
mining  for  wolfram  in  the  State  of 
Queensland  is  still  followed  with  much 
energy;  during  the  past  quarter,  ore  to 
the  value  of  $121,318  was  obtained.  The 
output  of  scheelite  from  the  Hillgrove 
field  (N.  S.  W.)  is  also  being  well  main¬ 
tained,  and  several  large  consignments 
have  recently  been  shipped.  The  en¬ 
hanced  value  of  antimony  has  led  to  a 
revival  of  interest  in  the  lodes  o'n  the 
Hillgrove  field;  a  considerable  area  of 
ground  has  lately  been  acquired  for  min¬ 
ing  this  metal. 

Hot  water  is  hard  on  rubber  valves,  and 
metal  valves  should  be  used.  This  is 
usually  easy  to  do,  as  pumps  for  this 
service  are  commonly  of  slow  speed. 
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Coal  Unloading  at  Hamburg. 

In  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  Deutscher 
Ingenicure  (1905,  No.  30,  p.  1221)  there 
is  a  description  of  two  coal  unloaders  of 
interesting  construction.  These  were 
erected  230  ft.  apart  on  the  dock  of  the 
Hamburg- American  line  at  Hamburg. 
These  unloaders  serve  to  discharge  coal, 
straight  from  the  railway  car  down  a 


It  consists  of  an  inner  unit,  which  is  op¬ 
erated  automatically  by  the  weight  of  the 
load,  and  is  used  at  low  water;  and  an 
outer  unit,  worked  by  electric  power,  and 
used  at  high  tide. 

The  platform,  upon  which  the  car  is 
run,  is  common  to  both  units.  When  the 
inner  is  used,  the  platform  swings  on  two 
pivots  resting  on  the  frame-work  of  the 
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platform  until  its  front  axle  is  gripped 
automatically  by  a  catch-hook;  the  rear 
coupling  hook  of  the  car  is  secured  to  an 
adjustable  hook  at  the  land-end  of  the 
platform;  the  front  board  of  the  car  is 
lowered,  and  the  brake  released.  Since 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  system  lies 
in  front  of  the  axis  of  suspension,  the 
platform,  together  with  the  car  upon  it. 


CAR  DUMPERS — SIDE  AND  END  SECTION  AND  PLANS. 


chute  into  barges  and  lighters  below,  and 
are  adapted  for  work  both  at  low  and 
at  high  tide,  the  difference  between  the 
water  level  at  these  two  periods,  respec- 
tivly,  being  13  ft.  9  in.  Accordingly,  the 
mechanism  is  made  capable  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  movements,  as  will  be  understood  by 
reference  to  the  accompanying  drawing. 


outer  unit.  When  the  outer  is  used,  the 
platform  is  bolted  fast  to  that  frame-work. 
\  toothed-wheel  segment  (concentric  with 
the  pivots  mentioned)  engages  with  a  gear, 
the  axle  of  which  runs  in  bearings  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  outer  frame-work.  This 
gear  is  controlled  by  a  band-brake  worked 
by  hand.  The  car  is  run  forward  on  the 


tilts  forward.  By  setting  the  brake,  it  is 
held  at  a  suitable  angle  (anywhere  up  to 
45®),  untif  all  the  contents  are  unloaded. 
Finally,  on  again  releasing  the  brake  (the 
center  of  gravity  being  now  behind  the 
axis  of  support),  the  platform  swings  to 
its  first  position. 

By  means  of  this  inner  unit,  cars  hav- 
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ing  a  length  from  wheel  to  wheel  of  8 
to  13  ft.,  and  carrying  a  load  of  10  to  20 
metric  tons,  can  be  dumped  automati¬ 
cally.  The  hooks  holding  the  car  are  ad¬ 
justable,  so  that  the  latter,  according  to 
its  length,  can  be  placed  in  the  position 
giving  the  best  working  moment. 

When  the  outer  dumper,  which  is 
worked  by  electric  power,  is  to  be  used, 
the  platform  is  coupled  with  the  outer 
frame-work  by  means  of  a  bolt  operated 
by  a  hand-wheel.  This  frame-work  is 
pivoted  at  the  end  nearest  the  water, 
while  at  the  land-end  it  rests  upon  wood¬ 
en  ties.  The  whole  of  the  dumper  is 
surmounted  by  an  iron  frame-work  which 
supports  a  platform  for  the  engine-room 
above.  In  the  latter  are  located  the 
windlasses  (for  electrically  operating  the 
outer  dumper  and  the  chute)  and  the 
requisite  switches. 

From  the  two  drums  of  the  windlass 
which  serves  to  tilt  the  dumper,  wire- 
ropes  pass  over  pulleys  set  in  the  rear 
end  of  the  dumper,  and  thence  over 
i^ualizing  pulleys.  The  drum  shaft  is 
actuated  by  means  of  a  50-h.p.  electric 
motor.  At  the  land-end  of  the  dumper, 
a  nair  of  pulleys,  running  against  the 
iron  frame-work,  guide  its  motion  while 
tipping.  The  weight  of  the  other  dumper 
is  balanced  by  two  compensating  weights 
suspended  in  shafts  behind  the  frame  on 
either  side.  To  tip  the  cars  through  45° 
takes  about  30  seconds ;  the  movement 
is  checked  within  the  proper  limits  by  a 
mechanism  which  works  automatically. 

The  same  engine-room  also  contains 
two  other  motors,  one  of  4.5  h.p.,  the 
other  of  7  h.p.  These  serve  for  handling 
the  front  and  rear  ends  of  the  chute, 
respectively,  to  adjust  them  according  to 
the  height  of  the  water-level  and  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  lighter.  The  chute  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  to  hold  an  entire  car-load. 
At  the  front  end  (which  tapers  out 
somewhat)  are  two  adjustable  flaps,  by 
means  of  which  the  rate  of  flow  of  the 
coal  can  be  checked.  There  is  also  at 
the  front  end  an  extension  controlled  by 
hand,  by  means  of  w'hich  the  length  of 
the  chute  can,  if  desired,  be  increased 
from  6  m.  (19  ft.  8  in.)  to  7.5  m.  (24  ft. 
7  in.).  The  rear  end  of  the  chute  (which 
projects  into  a  recess  in  the  dock-wall) 
is  provided  with  rollers  running  in  a 
curved  track  fixed  to  the  masonry. 

The  operator’s  post  for  working  the 
apparatus  at  low  water  is  on  the  groun ' 
level,  near  the  dumper  and  on  its  left. 
For  working  the  chute*  and  the  dumper 
in  its  high-water  position,  he  takes  his 
stand  in  the  engine-room,  at  a  window 
opening  out  on  the  water,  where  the 
starting  levers  and  the  requisite  indi¬ 
cators  are  placed.  There  is  also  in  the 
engine-room  a  switch-board,  from  which 
the  power  is  distributed  to  the  motors 
and  lights.  The  tension  of  the  direct 
current  supplied  from  the  mains  is  440  v. 
By  the  electric  action,  one  such  dumper 


unloads  about  15  carloads  (10  to  20  tons 
each)  per  hour;  and  about  20  carloads 
by  the  automatic  action.  However,  this 
is  not  the  maximum  attainable. 


Cyaniding  Silver-Gold  Ore, 
Palmare  jo— IV.* 

BY  T.  H.  OXNAM.t 
(Coiicl tided  from  poije  .‘{89.) 

Method  of  Treatment. — The  accumu¬ 
lated  slime,  after  having  been  dried  in 
the  slime  pits  as  much  as  practicable,  is 
conveyed  to  the  agitation  vats  in  ordinary 
half-ton  ore  cars  by  means  of  a  small, 
friction-geared  hoist.  Each  agitation  vat 
is  provided  with  an  iron  grizzly  (measur¬ 
ing  3  ft.  3  in.  by  9  ft.,  and  having  1.25-in. 
openings),  which  is  suspended  over  to 
one  side  of  the  center.  The  content  of  the 
car  is  dumped  onto  this  grizzly  and  the 
portion  that  does  not  pass  of  its  own 
weight  is  trampled,  or  otherwise  forced 
through,  by  boys.  For  some  time  the  ma¬ 
terial  being  treated  averaged  from  20  to 
25%  of  moisture  and  in  this  condition 


was  lumpy  and  cohesive.  During  this 
period  the  agitation  was  unsatisfactory 
and  the  percentage  of  extraction  was  low. 
Difficulty  was  experienced  in  discharging 
the  vats ;  the  unagitated  portion  of  the 
charge  would  remain  in  the  pointed  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  vat  as  a  tough,  putty-like  mass, 
after  all  the  liquid  portion  had  been  dis¬ 
charged,  and  could  only  be  washed  out  by 
means  of  a  stream  of  solution  or  water 
under  pressure.  Experience  demonstrates 
tnat  the  best  condition  of  the  material  is 
such  that  when  dumped  on  the  grizzly,  it 
will  run  through  of  its  own  weight.  In 
this  state  the  slime  carries  from  30  to 
35%  moisture.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
percentage  of  moisture  contained  in  the 
slime  when  charged  shall  be  as  low  as 
possible,  compatible  with  satisfactory 
agitation ;  the  greater  the  percentage  of 
moisture  contained  in  the  slime,  the 

•Abstract  of  paper  read  at  Washington  meet¬ 
ing,  May.  190.5,  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Kng. 

tMinlng  engineer.  Palmarejo  &  Mexican  Gold 
Fields.  litd..  Chlnipas.  Olilhnalina.  Mexico. 


greater  will  be  the  mechanical  consump¬ 
tion  of  cyanide.  The  complete  drying  of 
the  slime  by  some  cheap  process,  followed 
by  powdering  before  charging  into  the 
agitation  vats,  should  be  productive  of  im¬ 
proved  results.  A  chArge  equivalent  to 
about  15  tons  of  dry  slime  gives  more 
satisfactory  results  than  does  a  heavier 
one. 

Before  commencing  to  charge  the  slime, 
about  35  tons  of  solution  from  the  strong 
solution  sump  (usually  of  a  strength  be¬ 
tween  0.12  and  0.15  of  KCN)  is  pumped 
into  the  vat  and  the  attached  centrifugal 
pump  started.  From  75  to  100  lb.  of 
slaked  lime  is  added  and  the  charging  of 
the  slime  is  commenced.  After  the  re¬ 
quired  quantity  of  slime  has  been  added, 
a  sample  of  the  material  passing  through 
the  pump  is  taken,  filtered  and  the  clear 
solution  titrated.  The  necessary  quantity 
of  cyanide  to  bring  the  solution  up  to 
strength  is  theti  added.  Experiments  have 
been  made  with  various  strengths  of  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  agitation  vats ;  the  results  thus 
far  show  the  0.2%  solution  to  give  more 


satisfactory  results  than  the  use  of  a 
weaker  solution.  The  solid  cyanide  is 
placed  in  perforated  buckets  or  cans  and 
suspended  in  the  charge.  It  is  found  that 
unless  the  receptacles  containing  the 
cyanide  be  frequently  agitated  about  in 
the  charge,  the  cyanide  dissolves  exceed¬ 
ingly  slowly.  The  less  the  proportion  of 
solution  to  solid  matter  present,  the  more 
noticeable  is  this  tendency  of  the  cyanide 
to  dissolve  slowly.  It  is  also  noticed  that 
the  thicker  the  charge,  the  slower  is  the 
action  of  the  cyanide  on  the  silver  and 
gold  contained  in  the  slime.  During  agita¬ 
tion  it  is  best  to  keep  the  screen  at  the 
end  of  the  suction  pipe  just  as  near  the 
surface  of  the  charge  as  possible,  without 
allowing  the  entrance  of  air.  By  so  doing, 
the  material  passing  through  the  pump 
always  contains  a  minimum  quantity  of 
solids,  and  the  wear  on  the  pump  is  con¬ 
sequently  lessened.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  movement  or  circulation  within  the 
charge  is  then  greatest,  since  the  suction 


TABLE  III. — SETTLING  R.\TE  OF  SLIME  PER  HOUR,  WITH  ADDITION  OF  LIME. 


Settlement  (In  Inches)  of  Slime. 


Test 
No.  1. 

Test 
No.  2. 

Test 
No.  3. 

Test 
No.  4. 

Test 
No  5(c) 

Test 
No.  6  (c) 

Test 
No.  7. 

Proportion  of  solution  to  slime . 

2.5:1 

2  5:1 

2.5:1 

2.5:1 

2.5:1 

2.5:1 

3.3:1 

Lime  added  i)er  ton  of  slime  (a) . 

2  lb. 

3  lb. 

3  lb. 

3  lb. 

3  lb. 

None  (6) 

4  lb. 

I  hour . 

11.0 

10.5 

10.0 

16.0 

14.0 

15.0 

22.0 

2  “  . 

21.0 

19.0 

16.5 

25.0 

21.0 

24.5 

36.5 

3  “  . 

27,5 

26.0 

23.5 

33.0 

30.0 

33.5 

61.5 

4  . 

33.0 

32.0 

3U.0 

40.0 

39.0 

40.0 

54.0 

5  ••  . 

36.0 

35.5 

36.0 

42.0 

43.0 

42.0 

51.0 

6  “  . .  . 

38.0 

38.5 

40.0 

43.0 

47.0 

43.0 

68.0 

7  “  . 

39.5 

40.0 

41.5 

44.0 

48.5 

44.0 

59.0 

8  “  .  . 

40.5 

41.0 

42.5 

44.5 

48.5 

44.5 

.59.5 

9  “  . 

41.0 

41.5 

43.0 

45.0 

49.0 

44.5 

59.5 

10  "  . 

4r.O 

42.5 

43.5 

45.0 

49.0 

45.0 

.59.5 

11  “  . 

41  .ft 

4*2.5 

43.5 

45.0 

12  “  . 

41.5 

43.0 

(a)  This  quantity  of  lime  w( 8  added  In  addition  to  the  lime  already  cont..ined  In  the  solution; 
sufficient  lime  usually  belnt;  present  in  solution  that  the  addition  of  5  c.c.  of  strong  lime  water  to  a 
titration  (with  silver  nitrate),  for  strength  of  solution,  would  make  no  difference  In  the  titration. 

(b)  See  note  (a). 

(c)  Teats  No.  5  and  No.  6  were  on  material  from  near  the  head  of  slime  pits,  and  which  therefore 
contained  a  larger  percentage  than  usual  of  tine  sand. 

(Each  2  In.  of  solution  equals  one  ton.) 
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ami  discharge  points  are  then  most  separ¬ 
ated.  It  is  quite  probable  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  the  heaviest  and  coarsest 
part  of  the  materal  treated  does  not  pass 
through  the  pump  at  all ;  as,  owing  to  its 


of  the  imprisoned  air  immediately  on 
being  expelled  from  the  discharge  pipe. 
The  air  bubbles  breaking,  on  reaching  the 
surface  of  the  charge,  caused  a  splendid 
surface  movement  that  might  be  easily 


TABLE  IV — DETAILED  RECORD  OF  SLIME  TREATMENT. 

riiar;e  No.  29.  Vftt  No.  1.  Net  weight  of  eliine  cIiArgeil,  18  tons.  MoUtiire  Id  siline  at  rharged,  Proportion  of  oolution 

to  pre'*eiity  2  :  I-  100  lb.  lime  added  at  cominenomeDt  of  cliarKliiK.  • 

.\-ea>  value  of  tllme  per  ton  aa  charged  wae  $4.84  of  gold  and  19.22  oz.  of  allver. 

TREATMENT  IN  AGITATION  VAT. 


Date  AU«1 
Time. 

ArIU- 

tloii. 

Assay  of 
boluUon. 

Valuen  Ex¬ 
tracted  by 
bolatloii. 

Assay  of 
TaUIuR. 

Extracted  as 
fier  Solutlon- 
Aseays. 

Extracl4‘d  as 
per  Tailing* 
Assays. 

Strength  of 

Solntlon  in 

KCN.  Sample  ' 

T.ken  at  ,  K^n.arka. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

GoM. 

Silver. 

(•old. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Sliver. 

Vat  (a) 

Pump 
(a)  1 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per  : 

S«>pt.  29. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent,  j 

$0.95 

0.85 

0.11 

0.90 

0.96 

. 

. 1 . 

2 

l.(>5 

1.01 

$2.10 

2.02 

48.4 

10..6 

. 1 . 

0.40 

:  m.  Pinl'^heil,  4 

(>  p.  m. 

2 

1.16 

1.45 

2.30 

2.90 

$io6 

le.i’o 

63.0 

16.1 

52.5 

16.2 

Gift  Addeil 

10  p.  m. 

6 

1.20 

2.13 

2.40 

4  26 

. 

. 

55.3 

22.2 

0.30 

10  p.  m. 

6 

1.30 

2.42 

2.60 

4.84 

1  44 

14.66 

59.9 

26.2 

66.8 

23.7 

U  22  125  per  cent. 

Sept. ;«). 

,  of  KCN),  at  4 

2  a.  m. 

10 

1.50 

3.35 

3  00 

6.70 

1.24 

13.20 

69.1 

34.8 

71.4 

31.3 

0.23 

'  p.  m. 

2  a.  m. 

10 

1..55 

3.73 

3.10 

7.46 

1.14 

11.78 

71.4 

38.8 

73.7 

38.7 

0.23 

8  a.  m. 

16 

1.60 

3.99 

3.20 

7.98 

1.03 

10.98 

73.7 

41.4 

76.3 

42.9 

0  19 

K  a.  m. 

16 

4.28 

8.56 

1.03 

10.68 

. 

44.5 

76.3 

44.4 

0.19  ..\>lded  >0  Ib.  ol 

22 

1.66 

4.65 

3.30 

9.30 

76  0 

48.4 

0.22 

.  lime. 

2  p.  m. 

22 

1  60 

4.75 

3.20 

9.50 

0.92 

10.14 

73.7 

49.4 

78.8 

47.2 

0.12 

8  p.  m. 

28 

1.70 

4.76 

3.40 

9.52 

0.82 

10.34 

78.3 

49.5 

81.1 

46.2 

0.19 

8  p.  m. 

28 

1.65 

4.67 

3.30 

9.34 

0  82 

10.22 

76.0 

48.6 

81.1 

46.8 

0.18 

12  p.  m. 

32 

1.70 

4  83 

3.40 

9.66 

0  82 

10.26 

•  78.3 

60.3 

81.1 

46.6 

0.18 

12  p  m. 

32 

1.80 

4.80 

3.60 

9.60 

0.93 

10.04 

82.9 

49.9 

78.8 

47.7 

0.18 

Oct.  1. 

Commenced  to 

1  a.  m. 

36 

1.70 

4.94 

3.40 

9.83 

0.82 

9.85 

78.3 

51.4 

81.1 

48.7 

0.17 

.  discharge  Into 

1  a.  m. 

36 

1.75 

4.81 

3.50 

9.62 

0.82 

9.70 

80.7 

60.1 

81.1 

49.5 

n  17  docane  a  t  f  o  u* 
vat.  Discharge 

ing  in  1  hoar. 

(a)  Vat  xample  taken  from  aurface  of  charge,  In  vat.  Pump  taiiiple  taken  from  dlacliarge  plpe,  near  pump. 


greater  weight,  it  may  never  be  raised  to 
the  height  of  the  suction  screen.  The 
agitation  of  the  mass  seems  to  depend 
chiefly  on  the  fact  that  the  discharge 
issuing  from  the  drop  pipe  tends  to  keep 
the  point  of  the  conical  bottom  free  from 
any  settled  deposit  of  slime,  and  the  thick¬ 
ened  material,  constituting  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  charge,  keeps  constantly  slid¬ 
ing  down  the  inclined  sides  toward  the 
bottom  point.  The  product  issuing  from 
the  discharge  pipe,  being  drawm  from  the 
surface  of  the  charge,  must  pass  upward 
through  the  entire  mass  above,  before  it 
can  again  pass  through  the  pump. 

The  percentage  of  solid  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  the  material  passing  through  the 
agitation  pumps  is  determined  from  sam¬ 
ples  taken  through  the  bibb-nosed  pet- 
cock  tapping  the  discharge  pipe  a  few 
inches  above  the  pump  shell.  The  pulp 
passing  through  the  pumps  will  carry  25% 
by  weight,  of  solids. 

.\  thorough  oxygenation  of  the  mass  is 
found  to  be  an  essential  feature;  it  be¬ 
comes  more  necessary  as  the  proportion  of 
solid  matter  to  solution  present  increases. 
.\t  the  commencement  of  the  operations, 
the  small  air  cock,  e  (Fig.  5’)  was  used 
to  permit  the  continuous  admittance  of  air 
to  the  suction  pipe  of  the  pump.  This 
practice,  however,  was  soon  abandoned, 
because  the  agitation  was  seriously  af¬ 
fected  by  it.  The  entrance  of  air  into  the 
suction  pipe  had  a  detrimental  influence 
on  the  capacity  of  the  pump,  and  the 
effect  was  found  to  be  injurious  to  the 
best  agitation.  Perhaps  the  chief  trouble 
was  due  to  the  rapid  rising  to  the  surface 


mistaken  for  the  thorough  agitation  of  the 
entire  mass  without  effecting  a  proper 
scouring  of  the  bottom  point  of  the  vat. 
The  present  practice  is  to  allow  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  air  into 
the  mass,  through  the  small  air-cock,  / 

(Fig.  5). 


from  the  agitation-vat  not  fill  the  decan- 
tation-vat,  enough  precipitated  solution 
is  pumped  up  from  the  strong- solution 
sump  to  fill  it;  after  agitation  for  half  an 
hour,  the  charge  is  allowed  to  settle. 
Should  the  addition  of  this  extra  solution 
be  unnecessary,  the  charge  is  not  agitated, 
but  allowed  to  settle  as  long  as  practica¬ 
ble,  the  clear  supernatant  solution  being 
meanwhile  decanted  off.  After  the  first 
settling  and  decantation,  the  vat  is  pumped 
full  of  weak,  precipitated  solution,  which 
is  usually  of  a  strength  approximating 
0.1%  of  KCN  per  ton,  and  the  charge  is 
agitated  for  an  hour  or  two  by  means  of 
the  3-in.  centrifugal  pump  connected  with 
the  vat.  about  25  lb.  of  slaked  lime  being 
added  during  the  agitation.  The  pump  is 
then  stopped  and  an  additional  quantity 
of  slaked  lime,  usually  about  10  lb.,  is 
sprinkled  evenly  over  the  top  of  the 
charge.  After  settling  a  few  hours,  the 
decantation-pipe  is  lowered  and  the  set¬ 
tling  and  decanting  of  clear  solution  con¬ 
tinued  as  long  as  practicable.  As  many 
washes  and  decantations  as  possible  wit.i- 
in  the  time  limit  of  the  treatment  are 
given  in  this  manner.  When  permissible, 
the  last  wash  given  is  of  clear  w*ter, 
though  a  few  of  the  charges  have  to  be 
washed  entirely  with  weak  solution. 

When  treating  charges  containing  the 
equivalent  of  15  tons  of  dry  slime,  usual¬ 
ly  four  settlings  and  four  decantations  can 
be  effected  within  the  48  hours  of  treat¬ 
ment.  each  decantation  averaging  about 
22  ton  of  solution ;  hence  about  go  ton  of 
solution  is  decanted  in  treating  a  15-ton 


TABLE  V — TRE.ATMENT  IN  DECANT.ATION  V.\T. 


Solution  Decanted. 


Date. ' 

Time.  : 

Quan- 

KCN 

Assay-Values 

Total  ' 

Assay- Value,  i 

j 

tlty. 

Gf.ld.  j 

Silver. 

Gold. 

silver. 

Oct.  1 

1 

^  5  a.  m. 

Tone. 

Per  Ct. 

Oze. 

Ozs. 

. I 

i 

t 

r 

Oct.  1 
Oct.  1 

i  8  a.  m. 
j  3  p.  ni. 

18.0 

0.18 

$1.70(a) 

4,84(b) 

$30.60 

87.12^' 

1 

Oct.  1 
Oct.  2 

11  p.  m. 

4  a.  m. 

1 

]■  18.6 
’ 

0.14 

0.91 

3.56 

16.83 

*7.36-' 

1 

Oct.  2  10  a.  m. 
Oct.  2i  3.30  p.m. 

1  19.0 

0.11 

0.48 

1.44 

9.12 

27.36-' 

! 

Oct.  2  11  p.  m. 
Oct.  3|  3  a.  m 

1 

J-  18.0 

0.09 

0.09 

0.88 

6.40 

16.84 

73.6 

. 1 . 

$61.95 

! 

177.68 

1 

1 

Remarks. 


(  FinlsB 
.  vat. 

(  char 


Finished  receiving  charge  from  agitation 
20  lb.  lime  added  while  being 
charged.  Let  settle  for  3  hours, 
'ommenced  decanting. 

Finished  decanting.  Added  18  tons  0.10  per 
cent.  KCN  solution  and  10  lb.  lime.  Agi¬ 
tated  for  2  hours.  Let  settle  for  6  hours. 

'.Commenced  decanting. 

inished  decanting.  Added  18.5  tons  of  0.11 
per  cent.  KCN  solution  and  10  lb.  lime. 
Agitated  for  2  hrs.  Let  settle  for  1  hrs. 

'  Commenced  decanting. 

~^ini8bed  decanting.  Added  19  tons  of  0.09 
per  cent.  KCN  solution  and  10  lb.  lime. 
Agitated  for  2  hrs.  Let  settle  for  5.5  hrs. 


(b)  In  all  these  decanted  solution  samples,  the  value  of  the  solutUm,  as  added  to  charge,  has  been 

Note.— Assay  of  discharged  residue  (unwashed):  $1.03  of  gold,  9.62  oz  of  silver.  Extraction, 
76.27%  of  gold  and  50.17%  of  silver. 

Assay  of  discharged  residue  (washed)  $0.62  of  gold,  8.38  oz.  of  silver. 

Moisture  contained  in  discharged  residue,  51.1%.  A.s8ay  value  of  solution  was  $0.10  of  gold  and 
1.21  oz.  of  silver.  Strength,  0,09  %  of  KCN. 

Extraction  Indicated  by  value  in  decanteii  solutions;  79.30%  of  gold  and  61.36%  of  silver. 

Total  time  of  treatment :  In  agitation-vats,  15  hours;  in  decantation  vat,  18  hours. 


’  See  this  Joi  exal,  Sept.  2.  p.  387. 


Ordinarily  a  charge  is  agitated  in  the 
vats  from  40  to  44  hours,  after  which  it 
is  discharged  into  the  corresponding  de¬ 
cantation-vat,  where  it  is  usually  given 
a  two  days’  treatment.  Should  the  charge 


charge,  and  each  decantation  removes  ap¬ 
proximately  58%  of  the  total  solution 
present.  Assuming  the  wash-agitation  to 
be  perfect,  the  four  decantations  should 
then  theoretically  contain  about  97%  of 
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the  total  value  dissolved  at  the  time  the 
washing  was  commenced.  The  settled 
pulp  is  discharged  through  the  bottom 
valve  and  the  4-in.  discharge-pipe  into 
the  waste  launder. 

Table  III  shows  the  rate  of  settling 
per  hour,  determined  at  various  times  on 
several  different  charges. 

The  pulp,  ready  for  discharging,  carries 
50%  of  moisture,  the  contained  solution 
averaging  0.07%  of  KCN,  and  having  an 
average  value  of  approximately  $0.40  of 
gold  and  1.50  oz.  of  silver  per  ton.  These 
values  are  higher  than  would  be  expected 
to  remain  in  the  solution  after  the  several 
decantations  and  dilutions  effected ;  yet 
(as  has  already  been  recorded  by  several 
different  parties  operating  similar  slime- 
plants)  the  solution  of  value  from  the 
slime  does  not  cease  at  the  completion 
of  the  agitation  proper,  but  continues 
throughout  the  washing;  the  value  of  the 
wash-solution  is  thus  being  constantly 
augmented.  This  feature,  however,  is 
more  noticeable  with  the  silver  than  with 
the  gold,  and  the  maximum  extraction  of 
the  gold  is  obtained  earlier.  For  these 
reasons,  the  solution  contained  in  the  dis¬ 
charged  pulp  will  always  carry  more 
values  than  it  should  according  to  calcula¬ 
tion  based  solely  upon  sucessive  dilution 
and  assuming  the  agitation  to  be  perfect. 

A  portion  of  the  sample  of  the  pulp 
ready  for  discharging  (together  with  its 
proper  proportion  of  contained  solution) 
is  dried,  the  assay  results  being  taken  to 
represent  the  value  of  the  discharged 
slime.  Another  portion  of  the  pulp  is 
washed  and  then  assayed.  On  an  average 
the  w'ashed  sample  wdll  run  about  $0.40 
of  gold  and  from  i  to  2  oz.  of  silver  per 
ton  lower  than  the  unwashed  sample. 

The  3-in.  centrifugal  pumps  connected 
with  the  decantation  vats  are  the  ordinary 
pumps  commonly  used  for  pumping  so¬ 
lutions;  the  only  alterations  being  that 
the  bearing  nearest  the  pump  shell  is 
tapped  with  a  pipe,  which  supplies 

the  bearing  wdth  solution  under  pres¬ 
sure.  These  pumps  run  about  4  hours  in 
each  24,  and  have  given  excellent  satis¬ 
faction,  the  only  repair  work  being  an 
occasional  re-packing  of  some  of  the 
stuffing-boxes. 

Tables  IV  and  V,  giving  a  somewhat 
detailed  record  of  the  treatment  of  one 
charge,  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
usual  practice.  The  usual  charge  is  now 
but  15  tons  of  slime  (dry  weight),  while 
the  proportion,  by  weight,  of  solution  to 
slime  has  been  increased  to  2.5  ;  i. 

Precipitation. — All  solution  leaving  the 
decantation  vats  is  passed  through  the 
zinc  boxes  before  being  re-used.  The  zinc 
bo.xes  have  to  be  watched  closely;  owing 
to  the  excess  of  lime  present  in  the  so¬ 
lution,  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtain¬ 
ing  good  precipitation.  Records  are  kept 
of  the  quantity  of  solution  daily  passing 
through  the  boxes,  together  with  the 
assay  values  of  the  solution  before  and 
after  precipitation.  These  records  show 


that,  during  the  last  3  months,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  practically  48  ton  of  strong  and 
1 17  ton  of  weak  solution,  or  a  total  of  165 
ton,  was  passed  through  the  boxes  daily; 
the  average  assays  of  the  solution  were  as 
given  herewith  (Table  VI). 


TABLE  VI. 


suong 

Solution. 

Weak 

Solution. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold.  !  Sliver. 

1 

Uzs. 

Ozs. 

Entering  zinc-boxes. 

$1.05 

2.90 

$0.60 

1.70 

Leaving  zinc-boxes. . 

0.10 

0.40 

0.10 

0.36 

The  zinc  boxes  have  a  combined  total 
shavings  capacity  of  approximately  120 
cu.  ft.;  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  solution 
through  the  boxes  during  1904  averaged 
1.37  ton  per  cu.  ft.  of  shavings  per  24 
hours. 

The  highest-grade  precipitate  yet  re¬ 
covered  from  the  slime  plant  assayed  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,800  gold  and  17,300  oz.  of 
silver  per  ton. 

Tonnage,  Percentages,  etc. — The  nor¬ 
mal  capacity  of  the  plant,  while  treating 
15-ton  charges,  and  allowing  a  two  days' 
treatment  in  both  agitation  and  decanta¬ 
tion  vats,  is  30  ton  per  day.  During  the 
last  quarter  of  1904  approximately  2,550 
ton  of  slime  (net  dry  weight)  was 
treated,  and  the  extraction  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  (shown  by  the  differences  between 
assays  of  the  charge  and  of  the  residue) 
was  74.9%  of  the  gold  and  49.2%  of  the 
silver.  During  this  period  the  assay  value 
of  the  slime  averaged  $4.35  of  gold  and 
19.25  oz.  of  silver.  During  the  last  two 
months  (March  and  April,  1905)  3.56  lb. 
of  sodium  cyanide  (equivalent  to  4.40  lb. 
of  potassium  cyanide)'  w'as  used  per  ton 
of  slime  treated.  The  average  extraction 
of  silver  for  the  last  three  months  has 
been  51%.  The  consumption  of  cyanide, 
zinc  and  slime  per  ton  of  dried  slime 
treated  during  this  -time  was :  Sodium  cy¬ 
anide.  4.42  lb. ;  zinc,  0.957  lb.,  and  lime, 
13-95  lb.  The  sodium-cyanide  consump¬ 
tion  is  equivalent  to  5.52  lb.  of  potassium 
cyanide. 

Table  VII  gives  the  operating  costs  per 
ton  of  slime  treated. 

TABLE  VII.  SLIME  COSTS  PER  TON. 


Cyanide  (4.42  Ih.  ®  $0.63) .  $2,786 

Zinc  (0.957  11).  (a)  $il.30| .  0.287 

Lime  (13,96  lb.  (3)  $0.0118) .  0.165 

Other  supplies .  0.238 

Lubricating .  0.033 

Labor .  0.491 

Salaries . .  0.748 

Assay  office  (labor  and  supplies) .  0.066 

Power  (ditch,  maintenance  and  supplies)..  0.621 

Miscellaneous  (lighting,  etc.) .  0.(N)2 

Management  and  general  expenses .  0.179 


$5,616 

$6,615  Mexican  currency  during  this  perlos  was 
equivalent  to  $2.66  gold.  The  cost  of  realization 
on  the  precipitate  Is  not  included  In  the  working 
cost;  these  expenses  are  high.  The  average  cost 
of  realization  on  the  precipitate  produced  In  the 
slime  plant,  per  ton  of  dry  slime,  is :  Government 
taxes,  $0,866;  treatment  charges  (including  trans¬ 
portation  expenses),  $1,202;  total,  $2,068. 


The  production  of  cement  in  Denmark 
in  1904  was  564,000,000  pounds. 


Asphalt  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

BY  W.  R.  CRANE.* 

Two  general  types  of  asphaltic  com¬ 
pounds  are  found  in  the  Indian  Territory : 
The  so-called  natural — or  bituminous — 
rock  asphalt,  and  grahamite  or  albertite. 
The  former  is  in  a  liquid  or  a  semi-liquid 
state,  and  occurs  in  beds  of  sand,  sand¬ 
stone  and  limestone,  which  have  been  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  it;  the  latter  is 
in  the  solid  state,  occurs  in  fissures,  and  is 
commonly  known  as  “asphaltic  coal.”  The 
workable  deposits  of  asphalt  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  so  far  discovered,  are  largely 
confined  to  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw 
nations,  although  thorough  and  systematic 
prospecting  is  yearly  showing  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  many  new  and  extensive  deposits 
outside  of  these  areas,  even  extending  into 
the  neighboring  States  of  Texas  and  Ar¬ 
kansas,  while  traces  are  found  in  Kansas 
and  Missouri. 

The  natural — or  bituminous — rock  de¬ 
posits,  as  a  rule,  are  found  in  the  less 
disturbed  portions  of  the  above-named  sec¬ 
tions,  lying  in  the  extreme  southern  part 
of  the  Territory,  although  a  few  extensive 
deposits  have  been  located  considerably 
further  to  the  north.  The  asphaltic  coals 
— the  solid  forms  of  asphalt,  more  proper¬ 
ly  called  asphaltites  (albertite,  grahamite 
and  impsonite,  all  closely  related)  are,  on 
the  contrary,  found  where  the  formations 
have  been  more  or  less  disturbed  by  oro¬ 
graphic  movements,  as  evidenced  by  the 
folded  and  fissured  condition  of  the  strata. 
In  fact,  the  asphaltites  occur  in  fissures 
only,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  none  except  the 
very  steeply  pitching  ones.  So  closely  do 
the  asphaltites  of  this  section  resemble  the 
semi-anthracite  coal,  which  occurs  in  large 
quantities  a  short  distance  to  the  north, 
that  prospectors  are  often  mistaken  as  to 
ts  identity,  especially  where  considerable 
excavating  is  necessary  to  make  clear  the 
relation  and  association  of  the  strata.  That 
the  government  maps,  of  recent  date,  indi¬ 
cating  the  segregated  asphaltic  lands,  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon,  is  shown  by  the 
frequent  taking  up  of  asphaltic  lands  out- 
.side  the  areas  so  set  aside.  The  large  coal 
companies  are  especially  active  in  discov¬ 
ering  and  acquiring  such  properties. 

Bituminous  rock  deposits  have  been 
prospected  and  worked  at  Dougherty,  Tar 
Springs,  Ravia,  Ardmore,  Elk,  Marietta. 
Page,  Emet,  Oakland,  Saint  Jo,  and  Coal- 
gate,  but  especially  at  the  first  four  men¬ 
tioned  localities.  The  Tar  Springs  depos¬ 
its  are  typical  of  the  sandstone  variety, 
while  those  at  Ardmore  and  Dougherty 
are  chiefly  in  bituminous  limestone.  The 
former  deposits  are  largely  made  up  of 
beds  of  loose  sand  and  sandstone,  inter- 
stratified  with  several  feet  of  yellow  and 
red  clay  and  shales,  and  must  be  exca¬ 
vated  as  earth,  while  the  latter  are  solid 
beds  of  limestone  and  can  be  quarried. 
.\s  the  bituminous-rock  foundations,  espe- 


•Asslst.  Prof.  Mining.  School  of  Mines.  Co- 
lumbin  University,  New  York. 
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cially  the  sandstone  variety,  outcrop  or  are 
exposed,  over  large  areas,  the  expense  of 
removing  the  overburden  and  loosening 
and  excavating  the  asphaltic  materials  is 
slight,  seldom  exceeding  toe.  per  cubic 
yard. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  and  are  still 
in  progress,  as  at  the  Tar  Springs  locality, 
to  separate  and  refine  the  asphalt,  but  so 
far  with  little  success.  The  main  difficul¬ 
ties  appear  to  be  the  safe  removal  of  the 
accompanying  heavy  oil  (petrolene),  which 
ranges  from  8  to  30%  of  the  total 
content  of  the  sand  and  sandstone,  and 
the  cooling  of  the  concentrated  asphalt. 

After  being  separated  from  the  contain¬ 
ing  sand,  which  is  usually  accomplished 
by  the  aid  of  hot  water  and  hydraulic 
classifiers  of  the  spitzlutte  type,  the  oil 
and  liquid  asphalt  are  passed  througli 
tanks,  heated  by  steam  coils,  in  which  the 


water  and  the  lighter  oils  are  gradually 
eliminated  by  evaporation.  The  process 
is  continued  until  the  proper  consistency 
is  reached,  when  the  residual  asphalt,  still 
in  a  liquid  state,  is  cooled  and  barreled. 
So  far  the  experience  of  asphalt  refining 
in  the  Indian  Territory  has  been  an  un¬ 
broken  series  of  explosions,  fires  and  sim¬ 
ilar  disasters.  In  California  the  problem 
has  practically  been  solved,  and  open  dis¬ 
tillation,  as  practiced  in  the  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Probably  no  better  quality  of  natural- 
rock  asphalt  has  been  found  in  the  United 
States  than  is  available  in  immense  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  Indian  Territory,  but  so  far 
the  cost  of  production  in  paying  quan¬ 
tities  has  been  excessive.  Probably  the 
chief  hindrance  to  the  development  of 
these  deposits  is  lack  of  railroad  facilities. 


The  principal  use  to  which  the  natural- 
rock  asphalts  have  been  put  is  in  paving 
streets  and  sidewalks.  A  mixture-  of  finely 
ground  asphaltic  sandstone  and  limestone 
or  other  broken  rock,  in  the  proper  pro¬ 
portions,  which  will  vary  somewhat  with 
the  character  of  the  asphaltic  material 
used,  will,  when  properly  mixed  and 
placed,  make  an  excellent  street  covering. 
In  fact,  in  the  regions  where  they  are 
found,  these  materials  are  often  placed  in 
the  roughest  possible  way,  and  yet  they 
make  quite  durable  wearing  surfaces. 

The  localities  in  the  Indian  Territory 
where  asphaltites  have  been  found  in  econ¬ 
omic  quantities  are  surprisingly  few,  and 
some  of  those,  even  that  were  considered 
of  considerable  importance,  have,  on  de¬ 
velopment,  proven  of  little  value.  Work¬ 
able  deposits  have  been  opened  up  at 
Antlers  and  Loco,  and  others  have  been 


reported  near  Howe.  These  and  similar 
deposits  are  found  in  the  Arbuckle  and 
Ouachita  mountains.  The  uplifts  and  dis¬ 
turbances  accompanying  them  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  fissuring  of  the  forma¬ 
tions,  thus  forming  receptacles  for  the 
asphalt.  The  asphaltites  occur  in  fissures 
cutting  beds  of  sand,  sandstone  and  shale ; 
they  have  a  pencillate  cleavage  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  walls  of  the  fissures;  they 
are  hard  and  glossy  black,  and  rapidly 
disintegrate  on  exposure  to  air  and  mois¬ 
ture.  The  fissures  are  extremely  irregular 
in  both  dip  and  strike,  especially  the 
former;  they  are  very  pockety,  seldom 
racking  a  depth  of  over  150  ft.,  and  range 
in  width  from  a  few  inches  to  10  ft.  The 
vertical  and  lateral  extents  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pockets  are  seldom  over  25  or  30 
ft.  When  the  deposits  have  clay  walls. 


which  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tion,  much  trouble  is  experienced  from 
caving,  especially  during  the  wet  seasons ; 
surface  and  underground  waters  combine 
to  soften  the  walls  of  shale  and  clay  as 
fast  as  they  are  exposed  by  the  mining 
operations.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
necessary  to  place  the  shafts  quite  close 
together,  say  from  60  to  150  ft.  apart,  and 
to  work  out  the  mineral  adjacent  to  them 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Underhand  stoping 
is  the  method  of  mining  usually  employed ; 
this  keeps  the  working  face  dry,  and,  with 
the  shafts  close  together,  requires  little  or 
no  underground  handling  except  shovel¬ 
ing.  Hoisting  to  the  surface  is  done  en¬ 
tirely  by  bucket.  Most  of  the  deposits 
so  far  worked  have  pinched  out  at  a 
depth  of  100  to  150  ft.,  and  it  is  a  subject 
of  much  speculation  as  to  their  possible 
continuance.  Prospect  drilling,  which  has 
been  rather  extensively  employed  in  cer¬ 
tain  localities,  has  not  thrown  much  light 
on  the  subject. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  all  asphalts 
are  the  products  of  natural  distillation  of 
petroleums  with  asphaltic  bases.  The  nat¬ 
ural-  or  bituminous-rock  deposits  were 
formerly  oil  pools  which  have  been 
brought  close  to  the  surface  by  erosion. 
The  loss  of  the  lighter  hydrocarbons  would 
be  the  result  of  such  loss  of  cover,  and 
the  heaver  oils  and  asphaltic  base  would 
remain.  In  the  case  of  the  asphaltites, 
fissures  tapping  deep-seated  oil  pools  would 
be  filled,  wholly  or  partially,  and  natural 
distillation  would  be  hastened  by  pressure 
of  the  fissure  walls  on  the  enclosed  oil. 
That  the  contents  of  the  fissures  were 
formerly  liquid  is  evident  from  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  rock,  which  is  more 
or  less  charged  with  asphalt,  usually  the 
liquid  form,  and  for  a  distance  of  fully 
half  a  mile  in  many  instances. 

The  output  of  all  asphaltic  materials 
from  the  Territory  during  the  year  prob¬ 
ably  has  not  exceeded  1,000  tons,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  has  been  gra- 
hamite.  The  price  paid  for  grahamite  is 
$15  per  ton  and  the  market  is  good.  The 
cost  of  transportation  by  wagons  over 
rough  country  roads,  for  distances  ranging 
from  15  to  25  miles  is  about  $3  per  ton. 
The  cost  of  mining  is  very  close  to  $1.50. 
The  profit,  then,  per  ton  placed  on  the  cars 
is  about  $10.  With  increased  railroad 
facilities  the  output  could  be  greatly  en¬ 
larged  and  a  very  profitable  industry 
built  up. 


Transformer  losses  appear  as  heat,  and 
as  such  must  be  dissipated.  They  are  of 
two  kinds — the  iron  loss  and  the  copper 
loss.  The  former  is  due  to  hysteritic  ac¬ 
tion,  and  the  latter  to  the  reluctance  and 
resistance  of  the  windings. 


It  does  not  ordinarily  pay  to  overload  an 
air  compressor  with  more  drills  than  it  is 
designed  to  carry,  and  it  never  pays  to  use 
a  main  pipe  so  small  as  to  reduce  the  air 
pressure  materially. 
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The  Eight-Hour  Day. 

BY  R.  W.  RAYMOND. 

Mr.  John  Mitchell  has  given  the  public 
a  surprise  by  announcing,  six  months  in 
advance,  the  demands  which,  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Mine  Workers  Union, 
he  intends  to  present  next  April  to  the 
coal  operators  of  the  anthracite  region. 
Hitherto  he  has  declined  to  say  whether 
he  would  at  that  time  call  for  any  change 
in  the  terms  fixed  by  the  Roosevelt  Strike 
Commission,  under  which  Ixjth  employers 
and  employees  have  enjoyed  a  season  of 
such  peace  and  prosperity  as  had  not 
lieen  known  since  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his 
union  entered  upon  the  scene.  In  fact,  only 
two  parties  have  suffered  under  that  philan¬ 
thropic  settlement — the  public,  which  has 
had  to  pay  for  anthracite  the  increased 
price  required  to  cover  the  higher  wages 
kindly  granted  by  the  Commission  at  the 
desire  of  the  operators,  and  the  officers 
of  the  National  Mine  Workers’  Union  in 
the  anthracite  region,  who  have  seen  their 
local  membership  dwindle  to  comparative 
insignificance  in  the  withering  atmosphere 
of  general  contentment  and  peaceful  in¬ 
dustry.  We  might  add  that  the  anthracite 
trade  has  suffered  an  irreparable  in¬ 
jury  through  the  invasion  of  its  territory 
by  bituminous  coal,  favored  by  the  coal 
famine,  and  the  subsequent  higher  prices, 
caused  by  the  strike.  Experience  teaches 
that  from  such  an  invasion  bituminous 
coal  never  wholly  retreats ;  and  the  murky 
air  of  New  York  city,  during  the  present 
summer,  shows  how  many  consumers, 
driven  from  anthracite  to  bituminous  coal, 
have  not  gone  back.  For  this  blessing  in 
impenetrable  disguise,  the  public  has  to 
thank  primarily  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his 
union,  and,  secondarily,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  his  Commission. 

But  the  public  is  not  actively  complain¬ 
ing,  and  certainly  it  does  not  yearn  for 
any  change  which  would  make  anthracite 
still  dearer  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Mitch¬ 
ell’s  mine  workers.  It  continues  to  be 
largely  dominated  by  a  feeling  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  his  interference 
in  the  last  strike,  and  would  doubtless  be 
quite  satisfied  wdth  the  indefinite  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  settlement  then  made. 

The  avowed  object  of  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
campaign  in  the  anthracite  region  was  to 
recall  deserters  and  gain  new  recruits 
for  his  sadly  shrunken  local  unions.  He 
was  certainly  not  bound  to  give  public 
notice,  so  long  beforehand,  of  any  in¬ 
tention  to  use  such  increased  strength  in 
numbers  and  money  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  settlement  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Roosevelt  Commission. 
Nor  would  it  have  been  wise  to  do  so  at 
a  time  when  he  was  planning  to  get  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  appear  in  public  as  .still  his 
friend  and  ally.  Until  after  the  success¬ 
ful  execution  of  that  scheme,  Mr.  Mitch¬ 
ell  professed  to  feel  afraid  that  the  opera¬ 
tors  would  try  next  April  to  reduce  wages, 
unless  the  unions  were  made  large  enough 
to  overawe  them ;  and  it  was  chiefly,  he 


said,  in  order  to  guard  against  this  dan¬ 
ger  that  he  wished,  in  time  of  peace,  to 
prepare  for  war. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  believed  these  declara¬ 
tions,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  favor 
a  movement  for  the  continuance  of  the 
plan  devised  under  his  own  instructions 
by  his  own  appointees,  and  possibly  it  was 
on  this  ground  that  he  justified  to  his  con¬ 
science  the  aid  which  he  practically  gave 
to  Mr.  Mitchell  last  month. 

However  that  may  be,  the  situation  is 
now  changed.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been 
utilized  as  far  as  is  conceivably  practic¬ 
able,  for  the  present.  If  he  is  to  be  needed 
again,  it  wdll  be  next  year,  after  another 
strike  has  been  inaugurated.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  consult  his  feelings, 
or  to  abstain  from  defying  and  attacking 
the  findings  of  his  Anthracite  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Moreover,  the  article  in  the  August 
number  of  the  North  American  Reviczo 
by  President  Wilcox,  of  the  Delaw'are  & 
Hudson  Company,  conclusively  show’s 
and  authoritatively  declares  that  no 
change  of  the  present  arrangement  is  de¬ 
sired  or  will  be  attempted  by  the  operators 
next  April.  Everybody  who  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  situation  knew  this  be¬ 
fore,  and  even  Mr.  Mitchell’s  ignorant  and 
suspicious  audiences  apparently  believe  it 
now.  For  it  is  clear  that  his  attempt  to 
collect  men  and  money  for  the  alleged 
necessity  of  maintaining  present  condi¬ 
tions  has  failed. 

There  was  but  one  means  left  to  him. 
He  must  try  to  rouse  a  “noble  discontent,” 
expressed  in  contributions  of  money,  by 
holding  out  the  hope  of  extorting  from  the 
coal  operators  further  advances  in  wages 
and  advantages  in  terms  of  employment. 
And  the  two  demands  which  he  chooses 
to  name  at  this  early  day,  and  probably 
deems  best  calculated  to  fire  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  his  followers,  are  the  8-hour  day 
and  the  recognition  of  the  Mine  Workers’ 
Union. 

What  does  Mr.  Mitchell  mean  by  “the 
8-hour  day,”  which  he  now  says  he  is 
going  to  demand  next  .■Vpril  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  colliery-operators? 

What  he  consciously  means  depends,  of 
course,  upon  how  much  he  knows  as  to 
the  actual  conditions  in  the  anthracite  re¬ 
gion.  In  this  respect  he  made  a  poor  show¬ 
ing  before  the  Roosevelt  Commission, 
confessing,  in  fact,  an  almost  total  ignor¬ 
ance;  and  his  confession  w’as  confirmed 
by  the  report  of  the  Commission,  which 
declares  his  assertions  as  to  the  essential 
matters  in  controversy  to  have  been  un¬ 
supported  by  the  evidence. 

But  we  must  at  least  believe  that  he  has 
read  that  report  and  knows  what  it  de¬ 
clares  as  to  the  facts.  Hence  he  must 
be  aware  that  at  that  time  the  contract 
miners  were  working,  on  the  average,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  more  than  8  hours  a  day  (how 
much  less,  the  Commission,  so  far  as  I 
have  hitherto  found  in  my  latest  study 
of  its  report,  kindly  forbears  to  specify). 


and  other  employees  only  7.6  hours  a 
day.  Has  there  been,  in  these  particulars, 
any  change  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  notori¬ 
ous  that  the  contract  miners  will  not  reg¬ 
ularly  stay  at  work  8  or  7  or  6  or  even 
5  hours,  but  go  and  come  as  they  choose. 
The  significance  of  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  these  men  hold  special  licenses,  under 
a  State  law,  enacted  at  the  dictation  of  the 
labor  unions,  under  pretext  of  the  extra 
hazardous  nature  of  coal  mining  (though 
the  far  more  dangerous  mining  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  in  Pennsylvania  has  received 
no  such  “protection”),  which  gives  them 
a  practical  monopoly  in  their  occupation. 
One  would  think  that  these  specially  quali¬ 
fied  expert  miners  ought,  in  return  for 
this  monopoly,  to  stand  by,  at  least  (even 
if  they  do  not  actually  labor),  while  other 
men  incur  the  dangers  they  had  been  se¬ 
lected  to  deal  with.  But  this  is  not  their 
view  of  duty.  They  leave  the  laborers, 
whom  they  have  hired,  to  run  all  the  risks 
of  this  “extra  hazardous”  occupation,  and 
betake  themselves,  after  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  period  of  professed  labor,  to  their 
homes  or  elsewhere,  taking  all  their  high- 
priced  skill  and  experience  with  them. 

Now’,  these  men  do  not  want  an  8-hour 
day.  If  they  would  stay  8  hours  under¬ 
ground,  and  employ  as  many  laborers  as 
they  could  make  useful  during  that  time, 
every  competent  one  of  them  could  take 
care  of  two  or  more  breasts ;  their  own 
pay  would  be  increased ;  the  cost  of  coal 
would  be  diminished,  and  everybody 
would  rejoice — except  those  who  want 
continually  more  pay  for  less  w’ork.  From 
this  standpoint  the  operators,  not  Mr. 
Mitchell,  should  press  for  an  8-hour  day. 
His  patter,  about  a  man’s  doing  as  much 
good  w’ork  in  8  hours  as  in  10,  is  quite  be¬ 
side  the  question ;  for  the  question  is. 
whether  a  man  could  do  more  in  8  hours 
than  he  does  in  4  or  5.  In  either  case, 
how’ever,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
man  honestly  works,  not  shirks — a  highly 
important  proviso;  for  the  cardinal  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  lalwr  unions  is  not  that 
their  members  want  a  shorter  day  of 
w’ork,  but  that  they  do  not  give  honest 
and  loyal  work  for  their  pay,  whatever 
it  is. 

Clearly,  the  8-hour  day  is  not  to  be 
demanded  by  Mr.  Mitchell  for  contract 
miners. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no 
important  change  since  1902  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  other  employees,  who  were 
then  w’orking,  on  an  average.  7.6  hours 
per  day.  It  cannot  be  that  Mr.  Mitchell 
dreams  of  demanding  that  all  those  who 
w’ork  for  a  shorter  time  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  w’ork  longer.  That  is  not  a 
proposition  upon  which  he  could  secure 
enthusiastic  and  liberal  subscriptions. 

Does  he  intend,  then,  to  demand  that 
everylx)dy  now’  working  less  than  8  hours 
shall  not  be  required  to  work  longer, 
while  everybody  now’  w'orking  longer  shall 
have  his  day  reduced  to  8  hours,  without, 
how’ever,  any  reduction  of  daily  p.aj’ ?  This 
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is  a  natural  inference ;  but  it  affords, 
taken  by  itself,  no  adequate  explanation, 
because  the  parties  benefited  by  the  change 
(whether  it  were  just  and  wise  or  not) 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous,  or  so  con¬ 
nected  with  Mr.  Mitchell's  organization 
as  to  give  him  an  inspiring  war-cry. 

Xo:  what  Mr.  Mitchell  calls  for  is 
mainly  (though,  perhaps,  in  addition  to 
the  change  last  suggested)  the  adoption 
of  a  new  unit  for  the  calculation  of  wages. 
The  payment  of  many  employees,  who 
now  work  less  than  nine  or  ten  hours,  be¬ 
ing  now  based  upon  a  certain  rate  of 
wages  for  a  full  day’s  w'ork  (of  9  or  10 
hours,  as  the  case  may  be  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  occupation),  he  means  to  demand 
that  such  employees  shall  receive  per  hour 
one-eighth  of  a  day’s  wages,  instead  of 
one-ninth  or  one-tenth.  This  would  be, 
for  the  wages  now  calculated  on  a  9-hour 
basis,  an  increase  in  wages  of  12.5% ;  and 
for  those  now  on  a  lo-hour  basis,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  25  per  cent. 

That  is  really  w'hat  it  amounts  to — a  de¬ 
mand  for  at  least  12.5%  increase  in  wages 
for  the  same  work.  All  talk  about  8 
hours  as  a  sufficient  day’s  work  is,  in  this 
connection,  irrelevant  and  impudent 
humbug. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  said 
in  detail  on  this  subject  w'hich  I  may 
find  opportunity  to  say  later.  Meanw’hile, 
this  very  general  statement  suffices  for 
my  immediate  purpose;  and,  postponing 
for  a  time  such  further  discussion,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  take  up  in  my  next  article  Mr. 
Mitchell’s  threatened  demand  for  “recog¬ 
nition  of  the  union.” 


An  Electric  Combustion-Furnace. 

The  furnace  commonly  used  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  consists  of  a  porce¬ 
lain  tube  heated  externally  by  gas  flames, 
and  through  which  the  gases  to  be  burned 
are  passed.  The  life  of  the  tube  is  short, 
generally  lasting  for  but  one  determina¬ 
tion.  Prof.  H.  W.  Morse,  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  has  avoided  this  by  con¬ 
structing  a  simple,  cheap  and  effective 
electric  furnace  out  of  materials  to  be 
found  in  every  chemical  laboratory.  He 
winds  a  fine  platinum  wire  over  the  porce¬ 
lain  combustion  tube  and  incloses  the 
heating  element  thus  formed  in  a  larger 
glass  tube.  The  platinum  spiral  is  heated 
by  an  electric  current.  The  gases  to  be 
burned  are  passed  in  through  the  porce¬ 
lain  tube  and  returning  around  it  are 
heated  by  the  hot  wire.  The  furnace  is 
easy  to  manipulate,  perfect  and  quick  in 
action.  The  platinum  w'ire  lasts  a  long 
time,  and  the  porcelain  tube  indefinitely. 
The  furnace  not  only  does  its  work  better 
than  the  old  type,  but  is  less  expensive, 
both  as  regards  construction  and  operation. 

-Aluminum  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  certain  explosives.  One,  for  example, 
consists  of  ammonium  nitrate  (45  parts), 
di-  or  trinitrotoluene  (19.5  parts)  and 
aluminum  (22  parts). 


Chinese  Concessions. 

BY  CHARLES  D.  JAMESON. 

Today  the  Chinese,  both  Government 
and  people,  strongly  oppose  the  granting 
of  any  further  concessions  for  railways 
or  mines  to  foreign  syndicates.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  Chinese  Government  is  making 
an  effort  to  cancel  some  of  the  existing 
concessions  and  to  purchase  others  from 
the  present  owners.  Broadly  stated,  the 
reason  for  this  is,  that  not  one  of  the  syn¬ 
dicates  holding  concessions  in  China  has 
conformed,  in  either  letter  or  spirit,  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  under  which  the 
concession  was  granted. 

Concessions  in  China  are  of  most  recent 
origin ;  none  of  them  is  yet  10  years  of 
age,  and  the  majority  date  from  1898. 
Of  her  own  free  will  China  never  granted 
a  concession  to  a  foreigner,  and  never 
wished  to  do  so.  The  existing  conces¬ 
sions  were  obtained  by  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Chinese  Government  by 
the  government  representing  the  national¬ 
ity  of  the  syndicate,  and  by  money  paid 
to  individual  officials  for  their  good  will 
and  influence.  (There  are  exceptions  to 
this,  which  I  refer  to  later.)  Thus  China 
has  been  more  or  less  forced  into  the 
granting  of  the  existing  concessions  by 
the  various  European  Powers  in  order  to 
balance  or  counterbalance  the  political 
situation  in  the  Far  East.  Even  this  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  might  have  continued  pos¬ 
sible  if.  after  the  concessions  had  been 
granted,  the  various  syndicates  had  car¬ 
ried  out  the  terms  of  their  agreements 
and  had  developed  the  concessions  in  a 
bona-fide  manner.  In  every  instance,  as 
soon  as  the  original  concession  has  been 
granted  in  accordance  w’ith  a  definite  and 
written  agreement  as  to  terms,  the  syndi¬ 
cate  has  commenced  a  campaign  to  have 
the  terms  modified,  and  more  modified — 
always  to  the  betterment  of  the  syndicate 
and  the  detriment  of  China. 

In  some  cases  this  discussion  has  gone 
on  for  years.  The  syndicate  was  backed 
by  its  home  government  (whichever  that 
might  be)  and  eventually  China  has  been 
obliged  to  yield.  In  the  meantime  no 
work  is  being  done  in  the  development  of 
mines,  nor  in  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
ways  ;  China  not  only  receiving  no  rev¬ 
enue  from  the  concessions,  but  in  some 
cases  she  is  actually  losing  money  in  the 
yearly  interest  on  the  bonds  she  has  been 
forced  to  guarantee  (these  bonds  being 
issued  by  the  foreign  syndicate  to  raise 
capital  to  exploit  the  concession).  The 
principle  upon  which  all  concessions  have 
been  obtained  is,  to  “get  the  concession 
ratified  in  accordance  with  any  terms  pos¬ 
sible,  and  afterward  have  the  terms  modi¬ 
fied  to  suit.” 

The  modification  of  the  terms  of  a  con¬ 
cession,  in  even  the  slightest  degree,  is  a 
matter  of  far-reaching  importance  to 
China,  when  this  is  for  the  betterment 
of  the  syndicate.  The  reason  is  this ; 
China  is  not  as  yet  admitted  to  the  Family 


of  Nations  upon  a  standing  of  equality, 
and  the  intercourse  between  China  and 
foreign  govemments  (and  foreigners)  is 
regulated  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  international  treaties.  These  treaties 
contain  the  so-called  “favored-nation” 
clause ;  that  is,  any  favor  or  advantage 
granted  by  China  to  any  one  nation  or 
group  of  nations  must  also  be  granted 
to  all  other  nations.  Consequently,  the 
effect  is  as  follows:  China  grants  railway 
concessions  to  France,  Germany  and 
England.  The  original  terms  are  practi¬ 
cally  the  same.  France  succeeds  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  slight  modification  of  some  para¬ 
graph,  not  much  in  itself,  but  always  for 
the  betterment  of  the  syndicate.  Germany 
has  another  paragraph  changed  and  Eng¬ 
land  another.  Then  each  claim  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  favored-nation  clause ;  the 
terms  of  all  the  concessions  are  very 
greatly  changed,  and  China,  as  a  nation, 
is  a  loser.  This  is  Western  diplomacy  in 
the  Far  Ea.st.  One  can  see  at  once  what 
the  combined  result  of  these  modifications 
may  lead  to. 

Of  all  the  concessions  granted  up  to  the 
present  day,  no  serious  work  has  been  done 
on  any  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Peking-Hankow  Railway,  the  German 
line  in  Shantung,  and  some  work  by  the 
French  Company  on  the  Ching-ting — 
Tai  Yuan  Railway.  The  bonds  of  the 
Peking-Hankow  Railway  are  guaranteed 
by  the  Chinese  Government,  and  the  road, 
which  is  now  completed,  has  been  built 
by  a  French  construction  company,  which 
receives  a  fixed  percentage  on  the  total 
cost  of  construction  and  equipment.  Money 
has  not  been  spared. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Chinese  with 
the  methods  of  the  Belgian  syndicate  is 
such  that  the  Chinese  authorities  have 
memoralized  the  Throne  for  permission 
to  purchase  all  the  rights  of  the  syndicate 
and  to  operate  the  road  as  a  purely  Chi¬ 
nese  affair. 

The  German  railway  from  Tsin-tao  to 
Chinan-fu  (the  capital  of  Shantung)  has 
been  completed  in  a  first-class  manner; 
it  is  more  or  less  a  German  Government 
affair,  and  it  also  opens  a  rich  mining 
country  of  coal,  gold,  etc.,  to  which  the 
Germans  have  exclusive  right. 

The  story  of  the  Hankowr- Canton  rail¬ 
way  concession  to  the  American-China 
Development  Company  merits  a  rehearsal 
here.  China  feared  the  international 
complications  which  might  arise  from  the 
granting  of  concessions  to  the  larger  Eu- 
.ropean  powers,  owing  to  their  lust  for 
territorial  aggrandizement.  The  Peking- 
Hankow  line  was  granted  to  the  Belgian 
syndicate  (upon  their  plea  that  Belgium 
was  a  small  power,  with  no  territorial 
ambitions  in  the  Far  East).  After  the 
granting  of  this  concession  China’s  con¬ 
fidence  irt  European  powers  was  not  in¬ 
creased,  when  it  was  found  that  the  Bel¬ 
gian  syndicate  was  three-quarters  French; 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  money  to  be 
used  was  French,  and  that  Russia  had 
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satisfied  the  French  investors  as  to  the 
perfect  security  of  the  undertaking. 
Therefore  the  southern  half  of  China’s 
great  trunk  line  was  not  given  to  the 
Belgian  syndicate,  although  every  effort 
was  made  to  bring  this  about.  This  piece 
of  railway  (Hankow  to  Canton)  was  gfiven 
to  the  American-China  Development 
Company.  This  company  had  done  but 
little  work  to  obtain  this  concession,  and 
probably  no  money  had  been  used.  China 
wished  America  to  have  it  in  order  to 
save  herself  from  others.  In  making  this 
contract  with  the  American  syndicate 
there  was  a  written  and  verbal  agreement 
that  the  company  and  capital  were  to  be 
bona-fide  American. 

In  1901  the  American  company  had  sold 
to  the  Belgians  (or  to  those  back  of  the 
Belgians)  a  majority  of  the  shares  which 
gave  them  the  practical  control  of  the  af¬ 
fair;  and,  while  the  company  still  acted 
under  an  American  charter  with  an  Amer¬ 
ican  president  and  general  manager,  yet 
the  actual  management  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Peking-Hankow  railway.  Ameri- 
H:an  management  in  China  has  been  most 
iun  fortunate. 

,  When  the  predominance  of  Belgian 
'control  became  evident  to  China,  a  threat 
was  made  by  the  Chinese  to  cancel  the 
concession.  Whether  this  would  have 
been  possible  or  not  is  now  beside  the 
question ;  they  succeeded,  however,  in 
making  things  so  unpleasant  for  the 
American  company  that  China  at  last  re¬ 
ceived  notice  that  all  the  Belgian  shares 
had  been  repurchased  by  a  Morgan  group 
of  capitalists,  and  that  the  company  was 
de  facto  American.  This  occurred  in 
1904. 

During  1902  and  1903  some  small 
amount  of  work  was  done  at  the  Canton 
^end ;  35  miles  of  line  was  constructed  and 
is  now  in  operation,  .\bout  the  same 
amount  of  additional  grading  was  done. 

All  the  work  is  now  more  or  less  at  a 
standstill,  and  negotiations  are  in  prog¬ 
ress  (between  the  company  and  H.  F. 
Chang  Chihtung)  by  which  China  is  to 
pay  the  American  company  several  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  and  annul  the  contract.  So 
much  for  American  concessions  in  China. 

The  British-Chinese  corporation  holds 
concessions  for  the  following  railways : 
Kow  Lung  to  Canton;  Shanghai,  Suchow, 
Chingkiang  to  the  border  of  Shantung; 
Shanghai,  Suchow,  Ningpo ;  Chingkiang 
due  west  to  Sin  Yang  on  the  Peking- 
Hankow  railway.  These  concessions 
were  granted  in  1898  -to  this  British  syn¬ 
dicate,  directly  after  the  granting  of  the 
Peking-Hankow  line  to  the  Belgian  syn¬ 
dicate,  and  were  the  result  of  pressure  by 
ihe  British  Government  on  the  Chinese, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  “balance  of 
power”  in  the  Far  East.  With  the  ex- 
'Ception  of  some  grading  between  Shang- 
'hai  and  Chingkiang,  no  work  has  yet  been 
done;  but  a  constant  fight  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  to  have  the  terms  of  the  concession 
■jnodified  and  re-modified,  always  to  the 


advantage  of  the  British-Chinese  corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  Peking  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  of  Lon¬ 
don. — This  concession  was  ratified  May  i, 
1898,  and  was  the  first  bonafide  conces¬ 
sion  for  mining  ever  granted  to  a  foreign 
syndicate  by  the  Imperial  Government  of 
China.  It  gives  exclusive  rights  for  the 
mining  of  coal  and  iron  in  all  the  south¬ 
ern  half  of  the  Province  of  Shansi  and 
that  portion  of  the  Province  of  Honan 
north  of  the  Yellow  river,  an  area  of 
some  25,000  sq.  miles.  Also  the  right  to 
construct  the  railways  necessary  for  the 
transportation  of  the  products  of  the 
mines  to  trunk  lines  or  navigable  waters. 
This  section  of  country  contains  the  larg¬ 
est  known  deposit  of  coal  in  the  world, 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  and  the 
largest  deposits  of  iron  in  China. 

For  seven  years  this  syndicate  has  held 
this  enormous  territory  and  not  one  ounce 
of  coal  or  iron  has  it  mined.  The 
most  available  coal  and  iron  deposits  arc 
in  southern  Shansi  and  northern  Honan. 
In  the  district  of  Tse-chow,  southern 
Shansi,  there  is  practically  an  unlimited 
deposit  of  high-grade  anthracite  coal  ly¬ 
ing  3,000  ft.  above  the  alluvial  plain.  This 
coal  is  so  located  that  it  could  be  mined 
by  adits ;  it  lies  nearly  horizontal  and  the 
adits  would  drain  themselves.  The  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  coal  in  the  main  seam  is  such 
that  ordinary  coal  cars  could  be  run  to 
the  face  of  the  workings  and  the  coal 
loaded  for  transportation  at  once.  The 
coal  is  in  such  perfect  condition  and  con¬ 
tains  so  little  dust  that  no  cleaning  would 
be  required. 

But  to  reach  this  elevation  of  3,000  ft. 
above  the  plain  requires  a  railway  of  30 
miles,  which  for  a  standard  steam  rail¬ 
way  complete  would  cost  £500.000.  The 
grade  would  be  uniform,  and  the  roadbed 
being  mostly  in  rock  the  cost  of  mainte¬ 
nance  would  be  low.  But  this  railway 
has  not  been  built  and  this  immense, 
visible  coal  supply  has  not  been  tapped. 
An  electric  railway  from  Tse-chow  to  the 
plain  would  cost  less  than  £200.000,  and  as 
coal  would  be  very  cheap  the  cost  of  op¬ 
eration  would  be  low. 

Between  two  and  three  years  ago  opera¬ 
tions  were  commenced  on  the  plains  near 
the  foothills.  Shafts  are  being  sunk  there 
to  tap  a  coal  deposit  probably  600  ft.  below 
the  surface.  Some  work  was  done  with 
a  diamond  drill  but  only  to  a  slight  depth, 
and  not  to  coal.  A  shaft  was  then  started 
and  sunk  to  a  depth  of  400  ft.  At  that 
depth  the  amount  of  water  was  too  great 
to  be  handled  by  the  powerful  pumps  in 
place,  and  the  work  on  this  shaft  was 
stopped.  -Another  shaft  was  sunk  near 
the  first  one,  to  about  the  same  depth. 
All  of  this  work  is  now  at  a  standstill, 
awaiting  the  arrival  and  erection  of  a 
more  powerful  plant  now  on  its  way  from 
England. 

No  coal  has  as  yet  been  reached,  but  the 
engineer  in  charge  thinks  that  the  main 
seam  will  be  encountered  at  a  depth  of 


600  ft.  Even  if  coal  is  found  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  expected,  there  will,  al¬ 
ways  be  an  enormous  amount  of  water 
to  be  handled,  and  also  the  cost  of  lift¬ 
ing  the  coal  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
These  items  of  expense  will  be  done  away 
with  when  the  deposit  at  Tse-chow  is 
utilized. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  at  the 
proposed  mine,  the  Peking  syndicate  has 
built  and  equipped  about  90  miles  of  rail¬ 
way,  running  from  the  shafts  to  Tao-kou 
on  the  Wei  river,*  The  only  trouble  with 
the  Wei  river,  from  a  navigable  point  of 
view,  is  that  it  is  very  narrow  (75  to 
150  ft.),  crooked  and  shallow.  At  low 
water  the  depth  is  some  24  in.  or  less  at 
Tao-kou,  and  two  months  of  the  year  it 
is  closed  Ty  ice.  The  distance  from  Tao- 
kou  to  Tientsin  is  some  300  miles,  and 
Tientsin  is  the  nearest  outlet  for  the  coal. 
Only  small  native  boats  are  feasible  for 
this  river,  and  these  are  tracked  by 
coolies,  t  herefore,  the  amount  of  coal 
which  can  be  sent  by  this  route,  when  the 
mine  is  open,  can  never  be  a  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  This  is  more  strongly  the  case, 
as  this  anthracite  coal  will  come  in  di¬ 
rect  competition  with  the  bituminous  coal 
from  the  Tong-shan  mines,  80  miles  from 
Tier  tsin. 

The  Peking  Syndicate  coal,  in  southern 
Shansi  and  northern  Honan,  is  a  short- 
flame,  smokeless,  semi-anthracite.  The  rail¬ 
way.  40  miles  from  the  shafts,  crosses  the 
line  of  the  Hankow-Peking  railway;  to 
reach  a  market  the  coal  must  be  shipped 
over  this  alien  line  some  400  miles  to 
Hankow,  and  it  is  then  three  days  by 
.steamer  from  Shanghai.  The  Peking 
Syndicate  has  accomplished  one  good 
thing  for  itself  during  the  last  seven 
years;  it  has  prevailed  upon  the  Chinese 
Government  to  guarantee  the  bonds  for 
its  railway  at  5%.  The  amount  of  the 
bonds  is  £700.000. 

The  only  traffic  on  this  railway  will  be 
the  output  of  the  mines,  estimated  at 
2.000  ton  per  day,  carried  40  miles.  Eitner 
the  coal  or  the  Chinese  Government  will 
be  heavily  taxed  to  pay  the  operating  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  railway  and  the  5%  on  the 
£700,000. 

For  the  last  year  the  syndicate  has  been 
purchasing  coal  from  the  native  mines 
and  shipping  by  canal  to  Tientsin ;  the 
amount  has  been  small  and  the  price  so 
great  that  it  could  only  be  used  as  a  lux¬ 
ury  or  an  experiment.  None  of  the  coal 
sent  down  from  northern  Honan  has  been 
mined  by  the  syndicate. 

There  has  been  over  £1,000,000  ex¬ 
pended  during  the  last  seven  years,  and. 
of  course,  much  of  this  has  been  expended 
in  China.  Thus  indirectly  China,  or  a 
very  small  portion  of  it,  has  been  the 
gainer.  Apart  from  this  item  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  the  granting  of  this  concession 
has  made  to  China  is  that  now  the  Chin¬ 
ese  Government  is  responsible  for  the 

*  The  Wei  river  flown  Into  the  Grand  Can.*!! 
and  thence  to  the  sea  by  way  of  Tientsin. 


BRECCIA' 


LA  ROSE  MINE. 

conformed,  in  either  spirit  or  letter,  with  following  description  is  based  upon  a 
the  terms  of  its  agreement.  While  it  is  recent  visit  to  the  vicinity  of  Cobalt, 
understood  that  syndicates  owning  Chi-  The  first  discoveries  were  made  in 
nese  concessions  are  not  philanthropic  so-  August  and  September,  1903,  upon  loca- 
cieties  working  for  “sw'eet  Charity’s  sake,”  tions  JBi  and  JS14,  respectively;  the  lat- 
still  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  ter  is  commonly  known  as  La  Rose  mine, 
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VEIN  WIDTH  AT  TIMISKAMING. 


regular  annual  payment  of  £35,000  as  in¬ 
terest  on  the  bonds  of  the  Peking  Syndi¬ 
cate  railway. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Peking  Syn¬ 
dicate  shareholders  there  has  been  over 
£1,000,000  expended  since  the  granting  of 
the  concession,  and  no  coal  or  iron  has 
as  yet  been  mined.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  alien  railways  have  been,  or 
are  being,  constructed  on  the  north,  south 
and  east  sides  of  the  ceded  territory ; 
none  of  the  coal  or  iron  can  be  put  on  the 
market  without  paying  transportation 
rates  over  railways  owning,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  competing  mines  of  bituminous 
coal.  None  of  the  bituminous  coal  in 
the  Peking  Syndicate  area  is  so  located  as 
to  be  marketable  for  many  years. 

Chinese  Engineering  <5*  Mining  Com¬ 
pany. — This  company  was  originally  Chin¬ 
ese  and  for  some  20  years  worked  the 
bituminous  coal  deposits  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tongshan,  50  miles  from  Tongku  on 
the  line  of  the  Tientsin-Shanhaikwan 
railway  (Imperial  Chinese  railway). 


Chinese  to  the  granting  of  additional  con- 


Timiskaming. 

BY  FOSTER  HEW'ETT.* 

Though  two  accounts'  of  these  interest¬ 
ing  ore  deposits  have  appeared  in  this 
Journal,  the  developments  of  the  present 
season  may  justify  further  attention.  The 


In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  that,  from 
the  beginning  of  concessions  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  not  one  syndicate  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  Chinese  government  has 


1  he  mines  were  worked  by  foreign 
methods  and  under  foreign  supervision, 
riie  acquirement  of  these  mines  in  1901 
was  by  an  English  firm;  their  subsequent 
sale  to  a  Belgian  syndicate,  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  shares  and  the  methods  of 
control  and  management,  have  been  an 
open  scandal  for  the  last  three  years. 
.Ml  of  this  has  resulted  in  a  lawsuit  in 
London  between  the  Chinese  director- 
general  and  the  British  promoters  of  the 
affair,  in  which  the  decision  on  all  points 
was  given  in  favor  of  the  Chinese. 

While  no  royalties  or  profits  have  ac¬ 
crued  to  China  as  yet  from  the  many 
valuable  concessions  granted  by  it  to  for¬ 
eign  syndicates,  yet  the  original  syndi¬ 
cates  have  reaped  a  rich  harvest  in  tht’ 
jugglery  of  the  shares  in  the  markets  of 
London  and  Paris.  These  few  examples 
of  the*  methods,  pursued  by  foreign  syn¬ 
dicates  in  China  may  explain  the  lack  of 
desire  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
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Mines  now  being  worked  :  1  McKlnley-Darra,  J.  B.  1;  2  La  Rose,  J.  514;  3  Little  Silver,  R.L.  404; 
4  Cobalt,  R.  L.  404;  5  Trethewey,  J.  B.  6;  6  Violet :  7  Jacob’s;  8  Foster’s. 


not  be  held  to  a  strict  performance  of  the 
terms  of  their  agreements,  after  they  have 
once  signed  these.  Unfortunately,  China 
is  in  no  position  at  present  to  enforce 
these  agreements,  and  her  safety  consists 
in  not  granting  these  huge  concessions. 


being  now  the  most  important  deposit  in 
the  district.  Several  of  the  veins  of  the 

•Metallurgical  engineer,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1  “Cobalt-Nickel  Arsenides  and  Silver  in 
Ontario,”  by  Willet  S.  Miller,  geologist  of 
Ontario,  this  Journal.  Dec.  10.  1903.  p.  888 : 
and  “Tlmlskamlng.”  by  S.  Dlllon-Mllls,  this 
JouBMAL,  May  25,  1905,  p.  996. 
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RL404.  which  have  since  been  highly  pro¬ 
ductive,  were  discovered  during  the  fall. 
Prospecting  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1904  developed  the  rich  veins  of  JB7  and 
JB6,  now  known  as  the  Trethewey  loca¬ 
tions.  The  district  at  the  close  of  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1904  is  credited  by  the  Ontario 
Bureau  of  Mines  with  a  production  of 
$400,000,  the  values  being  about  90%  in 
silver  and  the  balance  in  cobalt  and  nickel. 

The  present  season  has  witnessed  the 
influx  of  about  a  thousand  prospectors. 
.Among  the  recent  discoveries  of  promise 
are  those  along  the  west  shore  of  Cross 
lake ;  south  side  of  Kerr  lake,  and  along 
Glen  and  Giroux  lakes.  One  vein  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  southeast  side  of  Glen  lake 
in  June  produced  two  carloads  of  ore, 
which  returned  more  than  $60,000. 

The  district  is  included  in  the  area  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  report  of  A.  E.  Barlow*  in 
1899.  .According  to  the  map  accompanying 
that  report,  the  district  is  in  an  area  of 
diabase  and  gabbro,  extending  from  Bay 
lake  and  lake  Timiskaming,  an  error  plain¬ 
ly  due  to  the  lack  of  detailed  description. 

Recently  the  provincial  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  issued  a  map  showing  the  areal  geol¬ 
ogy  of  the  district  as  found  by  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  W.  G.  Miller  and  assistants 
during  the  summer  of  1904.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  engineers,  who 
have  visited  the  district,  that  the  map  is 
accurate ;  the  experience  of  the  writer 
confirms  this;  though  in  one  locality,  that 
south  of  Clear  lake,  the  area  of  Keewatin 
rocks  appears  to  extend  further  south  than 
shown.  But  after  one  has  tramped  over 
the  muskeg  sw’amps  and  timbered  hills, 
the  difficulties  of  studying  areal  geology 
become  apparent. 

.As  interpreted  by  Mr.  Miller*,  the  old¬ 
est  rocks  of  the  district,  called  the  green¬ 
stones,  and  grouped  as  the  Keewatin  se¬ 
ries,  present  a  much  disturbed  and  meta¬ 
morphosed  igneous  comple.x.  This  was 
later  intruded  by  masses  of  granite  (known 
as  the  Lorrain  granite),  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  deposition  of  the  breccia- 
conglomerate  in  which  the  ore  deposits  are 
found.  The  original  thickness  of  this 
series  can  only  be  conjectured;  the  great¬ 
est  probable  thickness  now  is  about  500  ft. 
The  lower  portion  is  characteristically  a 
conglomerate,  which,  by  the  gradual  addi¬ 
tion  of  finer  material,  assumes  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  slate  in  the  upper  portions,  though 
lacking  a  cleavage.  .A  thin  section  of  an 
intermediate  variety  shows  it  to  contain 
quartz  with  orthoclase,  plagioclase  and  a 
chloritic  material.  .A  portion  of  the  feld¬ 
spar  appears  to  be  secondary. 

The  extensive  masses  of  diabase  and 
gabbro  are  considered  as  intrusive  into 
the  foregoing  members,  and  as  producing 
the  fissure  containing  the  ores.  The  gab¬ 
bro  phase  of  this  rock  predominates,  usu¬ 
ally  being  coarsely  crystalline.  A  thin 
section  shows  an  excess  of  hypersthene; 

*  Report  Can.  Geol.  Survey,  Part  I,  Vol. 
X,  1899. 

*  Report  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines  for  1904. 


a  plagioclase  very  close  to  anorthite;  small 
amounts  of  biotite,  and  a  light  pyroxene 
and  accessory  magnetite  and  pyrite.  It  is 
therefore  a  typical  hypersthene-gabbro. 

The  exposures  of  gabbro  and  breccia- 
conglomerate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines 
present  features  which  suggest  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  consider  the  former  as 
intrusive  into  the  latter.  Certain  features 
.of  the  ore  deposits  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  There  are  no 
marked  contact  phenomena,  and  some  of 
the  veins  and  fissures  continue  from  the 
breccia  into  the  gabbro.  The  general  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fissures  suggests  that  they 
were  formed  by  tension  in  the  rocks,  due 
to  pressure  from  immediately  below  as 
might  be  produced  by  a  laccolith.  The 
recent  discovery  of  a  dike  rock  other  than 
the  gabbro  masses  tends  to  strengthen 
this  hypothesis.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
the  Silver  Islet  vein  cut  the  .Aminikie 
argillaceous  series,  as  well  as  the  trap 
rock,  though  the  ore  was  found  only  at 
the  intersection  with  the  trap  dike. 

The  veins  are  small,  varying  from  a 
mere  knife-edge  to  12  in.  thick.  The  min¬ 
erals  are  predominantly  smaltite,  nicco- 
lite,  dyscrasite,  and  bismuth,  probably  with 
arsenopyrite,  chloanthite,  cobaltite,  and 
gersdorffite.  The  upper  portions  of  the 
veins  contain  erythrite,  asbolite,  garnierite, 
annabergite,  and  occasionally  argentite  and 
pyrargjrite,  which  are  plainly  secondary. 
.A  vein  recently  discovered  on  RL404,  ex¬ 
posed  at  the  surface  12  inches  of  clean 
ochreous  erythrite,  which  resulted  from 
the  o.xidation  of  the  smaltite. 

.An  extremely  interesting  feature  of  the 
veins  is  the  persistent  association  of  the 
silver  w'ith  antimony,  native  silver  being 
extremely  rare.  .A  number  of  quantitative 
determinations  with  the  blowpipe  upon 
the  silver  mineral  from  four  mines  showed 
a  content  of  silver  varying  from  80.5  to 
91.1%,  the  balance  in  each  case  being 
antimony.  Dyscrasite  varies  from  .AgsSb, 
containing  72.9%  silver,  to  .Ag.iSb  with 
84.3%  silver.  In  several  cases  the  dys¬ 
crasite  was  plainly  of  recent  secondary 
origin,  and  the  content  in  silver  was  higher 
than  when  it  occurred  in  place. 

Fragments  from  veins  of  several  of  the 
mines  have  been  polished,  etched  and  ex¬ 
amined  under  the  microscope  by  the 
w'riter.  The  order  of  deposition  has  ap¬ 
parently  been  as  follows;  dyscrasite,  nic- 
colite,  smaltite ;  and  lastly  the  gangue 
minerals,  calcite  or  magnesite,  with  occa¬ 
sionally  quartz.  In  some  instances  the 
conditions  are  w’onderfully  similar  to  the 
occurrence  of  some  of  the  silver  in  the 
Silver  Islet.* 

It  was  previously  thought  that  the  veins 
would  only  be  found  in  the  breccia.  The 
discovery  of  the  “Violet”  vein  in  the 
gabbro  in  May,  however,  has  stimulated 
prospecting  in  the  areas  in  this  rock. 
However,  it  is  well  shown  upon  the  ac- 


*  TratiH.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Ensr.,  Vol.  II,  p. 
91. 


companying  map  that  the  veins  in  the 
gabbro  are  near  the  remnants  of  the  brec¬ 
cia.  .A  recent  writer"  has  suggested  that 
a  certain  vein  in  gabbro  “looks  like  a  case 
of  arrested  segregation.”  Upon  this  hy¬ 
pothesis,  it  w’ould  be  rather  embarrassing 
to  explain  the  continuation  of  a  vein  from 
gabbro  into  breccia. 

The  same  writer  has  suggested  that  an 
“intrusive  dike  of  fine-grained  diorite”  lies 
on  one  side  of  the  “Little  Silver”  vein  of 
RL404.  I  have  made  a  thin  section  of  this 
rock  and  find  it  to  be  the  breccia,  continu¬ 
ous,  moreover,  from  the  adjoining  mem¬ 
ber. 

The  deepest  work  to  date  is  the  La  Rose 
shaft,  about  100  ft.  It  'is  stated  that  the 
four  veins  which  were  followed  in  the 
upper  80  ft.  have  come  together,  making 
more  than  30  in.  of  solid  ore  (grade,  2,000 
to  5,000  oz.  silver  per  ton).  The  shaft 
on  JB7  is  about  60  ft.  deep,  but  work  is 
being  carried  on  in  the  surface  trenches. 

The  camp  has  been  characteristically  a 
‘poor  man's  camp” ;  in  every  instance  a 
vein,  once  found,  has  proved  enormously 
profitable.  In  one  instance  the  cost  of 
mining  a  vein  one  inch  wide  has  been 
about  $200  per  ton  of  ore,  and  yet  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  profitable  since  the  dis¬ 
covery.  It  has  been  extremely  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  several  groups  of  men  have 
been  able  to  blanket  the  most  promising 
portions  of  the  district  with  locations, 
which  have  in  many  instances  not  been 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  law.  This 
is,  in  a  measure,  due  to  the  district  hav¬ 
ing  been  unsurveyed  until  1904. 

It  is  too  early  to  venture  a  definite 
prediction  of  the  future  of  the  district. 
Many  rich  discoveries  have  been  made 
this  summer,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  others  will  be  made  as  the 
difficulties  of  prospecting  are  overcome. 
The  mines,  though  rich,  will  be  small 
and  will  never  employ  the  number  of  men 
usually  required  in  districts  where  the 
ores  are  lower  grade. 

If  the  ores  persist  in  the  gabbro 
(which  is  assured  in  several  instances), 
it  will  be  impossible  to  predict  in  general 
the  depth  to  w'hich  they  will  go.  From 
the  developments  to  date,  the  veins  must 
be  judged  upon  their  merits,  the  depths 
varying  in  a  fairly  constant  relation  to 
the  horizontal  dimensions.  As  a  criterion, 
however,  this  is  complicated  by  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  assured,  namely,  that  the  ores 
are  the  result  of  several  concentrations 
from  above.  There  is,  how'ever,  very  little 
recent  surface  concentration,  on  account 
of  glaciation. 

•A  study  of  the  Silver  Islet  vein  leads 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  formed 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  deposits  of 
Thunder  Bay  were  quite  different  in  some 
respects  from  those  at  Timiskaming;  but 
the  data  to  be  gleaned  from  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  latter  region  suggest  that 
they  will  behave  in  a  similar  manner. 

“This  .lofRXAi.,'  May  25,  1905,  p.  996. 
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We  referred  recently  to  the  dredging 
for  stream  tin,  which  has  been  success¬ 
fully  inaugurated  in  New  South  Wales. 
We  learn  now  that  the  process  has  been 
also  introduced  in  Queensland. 

Concrete  in  Building. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Brick¬ 
layers’  Union  would  sooner  or  later  com¬ 
plain  of  the  use  of  concrete,  and  endeavor 
to  combat  it.  The  New’  York  branch  of 
the  union  has  recently  raised  its  voice  on 
that  subject.  It  foresees  in  the  increasing 
use  of  concrete  in  its  various  forms  a  re¬ 
placement  of  brick  and  stone  masonry, 
which  will  deprive  the  bricklayers  and 
stone  masons  of  their  livelihood.  It  was 
to  a  large  extent  because  of  their  e.xac- 
tions  in  the  form  of  wages  and  other  con¬ 
ditions,  however,  that  engineers  and 
builders  turned  to  concrete. 

The  development  of  the  cement  indus¬ 
try  has  been  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
brains  to  overcome  the  tyranny  of  the 
labor  unions,  which  has  so  materially  in¬ 
creased  the  cost  of  building.  When  the 
cost  of  anything  rises  inordinately  high, 
attention  is  inevitably  directed  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  cheaper  substitute.  Con¬ 
crete  was  originally  adopted  for  founda¬ 
tions  and  other  massive  work.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  reinforced  concrete  and  the 
various  systems  of  hollow-block  construc¬ 
tion  have  extended  its  use  to  almost  all 
the  purposes  for  which  brick  and  stone 
are  available,  and  to  a  good  many  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  they  are  not. 

Matte  Smelting  in  Colorado. 

The  failures  of  various  independent 
smelting  companies  in  Colorado,  record¬ 
ed  during  the  last  few  years,  which  may 
have  been  immediately  due  to  financial 
reasons,  have  been  fundamentally  due  to 
the  inauguration  of  the  business  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  guaranty  as  to  the  requisite  ore 
supply.  Under  the  present  conditions  of 
custom  smelting  in  Colorado,  any  under¬ 
taking  which  is  embarked  in  without  the 
previous  possession,  or  assurance  by 
long-time  contracts,  of  the  supply  of  the 
essential  ores,  is  almost  certain  to  meet 
with  failure.  It  is  e.xtremely  doubtful  if 
another  independent  smelting  company  in 
Colorado  could  successfully  compete  with 
the  trust  on  a  lead-smelting  basis;  cer¬ 
tainly  it  could  not  do  so  if  the  neces¬ 
sary  supplies  of  ore  -were  not  properly 
protected. 


The  aim  has  been,  therefore,  to  compete 
on  a  copper-smelting  basis,  which  under 
favorable  conditions  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  more  economical  than  the  lead  basis. 
The  difficulty  has  been  primarily,  how¬ 
ever,  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of 
copper  ore,  which  is  necessary  to  serve  as 
the  collecting  agent  for  the  gold  and  silver 
in  the  process.  In  spite  of  searching 
prospecting,  Colorado  has  not  yet  given 
promise  of  becoming  an  important  pro¬ 
ducer  of  copper  ore.  The  various  at¬ 
tempts  at  matte  smelting  have  been  short 
lived,  and  the  outlook  for  their  repetition 
in  the  future  is  not  promising. 


Lead  Poisoning. 

Lead-poisoning  is  a  complaint  which 
causes  more  or  less  trouble  in  American 
lead-smelting  plants,  but  it  is  something 
which  is  hardly  considered  in  our  zinc 
smelteries.  In  Europe,  however,  the  work¬ 
men  in  zinc  smelteries  are  subject  to  this 
complaint,  in  the  same  way  as  are  those 
in  lead  smelteries.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  American  and  European  conditions 
is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  general 
character  of  the  ore  smelted.  American 
smelters  do  not,  as  a  rule,  treat  very 
much  ore  of  high  lead  content,  or  if  they 
do,  they  treat  it  at  a  temperature  so  low 
that  trouble  from  lead  fume  is  minimized. 
In  Europe  the  reverse  condition  exists. 

The  e.xtent  to  which  lead-poisoning  is 
a  consideration  in  zinc-smelting  in  Europe 
is  indicated  by  the  precautions  which  are 
prescribed  by  the  Prussian  Government, 
and  by  the  provisions  for  lavatory  and 
hospital  accommodations,  etc.,  which  are 
provided  by  the  owners  of  smelting 
works.  For  e.xample,  the  owner  of  the 
Hohenlohe  zinc  works  has  provided  a 
bath-house,  costing  $37,000.  The  e.xten- 
sive  use  which  is  made  of  such  provisions 
is  indicated  by  the  report  for  1904  of  the 
Prussian  Inspector  for  Manufactures  and 
Trade,  in  which  it  is  stated  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  information  from  several  smelteries, 
about  one-third  of  their  employees,  on  the 
average,  bathed  daily.  In  one  of  the  zinc 
works  hospitals  an  electric-light  bath  has 
been  installed,  which  has  proved  advan¬ 
tageous  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  lead¬ 
poisoning;  rheumatic  and  kidney  troubles, 
in  particular,  are  favorably  affected  by 
that  treatment. 


The  Debris  Question  and  the  Dredgers. 

Sutter  is  one  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
agricultural  counties,  which  butts  up 
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against  two  or  three  foothill  mining  coun¬ 
ties,  so  it  has  always  taken  a  leading  part 
in  all  the  steps  toward  prohibiting  hy¬ 
draulic  and  other  forms  of  placer  mining. 

In  fact  it  is  now  the  central  point  whence 
injunctions  to  stop  gravel  mining  are 
hatched.  Its  old  ally,  Yuba  county,  hav¬ 
ing  found  by  experience  that  it  is  best  to 
encourage  mining  rather  than  stop  it,  has 
developed  a  strong  mining  feeling,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  discovery  that  extensive 
beds  of  dredging  land  lying  between 
Smartsville  and  Marysville  can  be  made 
so  profitable.  The  mercantile  and  other 
business  houses  in  Marysville  will  no 
longer  bind  themselves  to  aid  any  fight 
against  the  miners. 

Sutter  county  is  consequently  playing 
a  lone  hand  just  at  present;  the  latest 
effort  is  to  work  up  a  case  against  the 
dredge  men  at  Oroville,  Butte  county,  who 
are  charged  with  muddying  the  Feather 
river.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  claimed 
that  the  few  dredges  (of  the  thirty  or 
more*  at  work)  .n  that  vicinity  are  put¬ 
ting  anything  into  the  river  which  was 
not  there  before,  as  hydraulic  miners  do 
in  their  operations;  but  they  stir  up  the 
river  bottom  and  muddy  the  water,  and 
the  Sutter  county  people  consider  them¬ 
selves  bound  to  engage  in  another  mining 
debris  fight. 

Ex-supervisor  L.  P.  Farmer,  now  of  the 
State  Anti-Debris  Association,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  even  during  the  palmy 
days  of  the  hydraulickers  the  Feather 
river  was  never  so  discolored  and  thick 
with  mud  as  at  present.  Supervisor  E.  J. 
White  considers  the  matter  so  serious 
that  he  proposes  to  do  dire  things.  He 
is  firm  in  his  belief  that  the  Oroville 
dredgers  are  doing  the  mischief,  because 
the  Feather  above  Oroville  is  reported  by 
good  authority  to  be  a  clear  stream  of 
water ! 

Last  week  the  Sutter  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  made  a  quiet  visit  to  the  Oro¬ 
ville  dredging  fields,  to  investigate  for 
themselves.  They  found  discolored  water, 
but  made  no  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  silt  in  suspension,  or  what 
damage,  if  any,  is  being  done.  It  came 
out,  however,  that  they  were  decidedly  in 
favor  of  making  a  campaign  against  the 
dredgers  operating  in  the  river  bed,  and 
doubtless  it  will  be  commenced.  The 
dredge  men,  however,  have  been  prepared 
for  something  of  the  kind  for  some  time. 
Those  dredges  working  away  from  the 
river  in  landlocked  basins  can  in  no  way 


be  affected  by  suits  commenced  by  Sutter 
county.  The  Oroville  miners  are  now 
securing  lands  farther  down  the  river 
toward  Gridley,  and  will  protect  them¬ 
selves  in  various  ways.  The  present  ques¬ 
tion  would  appear  to  be  much  simpler  in 
its  aspects  than  the  old  dispute  originating 
from  hydraulicking. 


The  Hand-Hammer  Drills. 

One  of  the  important  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  mining  appears  to  be  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  hand-hammer  drills,  which 
have  now  been  in  more  or  less  use  for 
about  two  years.  Their  employment  has 
not  yet  become  general,  however,  and  it 
is  still  too  early  to  determine  just  what 
their  result  in  practice  will  prove  to  be. 
In  all  probability  this  will  not  remain 
long  in  doubt,  inasmuch  as  the  demand 
for  a  machine  which  will  do  what  these 
are  designed  to  do  is  so  urgent  that  they 
will  quickly  receive  trials  under  all  the 
various  conditions  to  be  met  in  practice. 
Tlieir  field  is,  in  brief,  the  use  in  narrow 
veins  and  in  places  difficult  of  access, 
wherein  the  large  machine  drills  are  at 
such  disadvantage,  for  several  reasons,  that 
hand  drilling  has  remained  the  cheaper 
method,  notwithstanding  the  effort  to 
meet  the  conditions  by  the  one-man,  or 
baby  drill. 

The  hammer  drill  is  a  development  of 
the  familiar  pneumatic  riveting  hammer 
that  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  success¬ 
ful  use  in  machine-shop  practice.  From 
this  was  evolved  the  plug  drill,  which 
has  found  extensive  employment  for  the 
drilling  of  small  shallow  holes  for  plug 
and  feather  work  in  quarrying,  block- 
holing  of  boulders,  large  rocks,  etc.  Its 
employment  in  mining  heretofore  has  been 
chiefly  for  such  purposes.  The  new  drills 
of  this  type  which  are  now  attracting  at¬ 
tention,  however,  are  designed  for  regular 
mining  work,  and  it  is  to  that  application 
that  interest  is  now  chiefly  directed. 

The  new  drills  are  of  light  weight  (only 
15  to  20  lb.),  and  of  simple  construction. 
The  working  parts  are  few  and  easily  kept 
in  order.  These  are  the  chief  factors  in 
the  usefulness  of  the  machine.  Incident¬ 
ally  the  “helper”  is  dispensed  with.  The 
air  consumption  is  comparatively  large 
(approximately  20  cu.  ft.  per  min.),  and 
the  maximum  depth  of  hole  is  only  about 
3  ft.  In  drilling  holes  of  2  ft.  depth  in  a 
fairly  hard  quartz  the  speed  was  a  little 
more  than  1  in.  per  min.  Considering 
that  no  time  is  lost  in  changing  position. 


the  hand-hammer  drills  are  found  to 
compare  favorably  with  the  work  of  a  2%- 
in.  machine  drill  on  short  holes. 

V 

The  chief  objection  to  the  hand-hammer 
drills  so  far  appears  to  be  their  inadapta¬ 
bility  to  all  classes  of  rock,  the  latter  pre¬ 
senting  difficulties  when  either  very  dry 
or  very  wet  and  soft.  These  difficulties 
are  both  connected  with  the  hole,  extending 
longitudinally  through  the  bit,  through 
which  the  air  is  exhausted.  In  dry  rock 
the  dust  blown  out  of  the  hole  becomes 
such  a  nuisance  as  to  preclude  the  use 
of  this  type  of  drill,  in  some  cases  at 
least.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  damp, 
soft  ground  the  hole  in  the  bit  becomes 
clogged  so  tightly  after  a  few  minutes  of 
work  that  further  operation  is  impossible; 
the  only  way  to  clean  the  bit  in  this  con¬ 
tingency  is  to  send  it  to  the  shop  and  have 
the  dirt  drilled  out.  This  appears  to  be 
a  more  serious  difficulty  than  the  dust 
trouble,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  can  be 
minimized  by  the  provision  of  a  suitable 
dust  catcher,  and  possibly  may  be  over¬ 
come  entirely  by  the  application  of  some 
form  of  water  feed. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  ground  in 
which  these  drills  have  certainly  given 
very  successful  results.  They  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  at  their  best  in  compact,  fine¬ 
grained,  moderately  hard  rock ;  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  dry  rock  of  that  character  if 
the  dust  difficulty  can  be  obviated,  when 
the  use  of  this  type  of  drill  would  be 
nearly  ideal.  At  all  events,  the  hand-ham¬ 
mer  drill  has  doubtless  come  to  stay.  If 
for  nothing  else,  it  will  be  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  mining  equipment  for 
block-holing  and  breaking  boulders,  cut¬ 
ting  hitches  in  walls,  and  squaring  up 
development  work.  In  many  cases,  if  not 
in  all,  it  will  be  useful  in  drifting  and 
stoping,  and  in  some  cases  it  will  afford 
considerable  economy,  as,  in  fact,  it  has 
already  done.  Experience  has  yet  to  show, 
however,  to  what  extent  it  will  prove  an 
“all-around”  tool,  what  are  its  limitations 
and  in  what  ways  they  may  be  overcome. 


The  Position  of  Copper. 

There  has  been  recently  a  tendency,  both 
here  and  abroad,  toward  a  strong  specu¬ 
lation  in  copper.  In  this  country  it  has 
been  checked  by  the  rather  conservative 
action  of  most  of  the  large  sellers,  wlio 
have  thought  best  to  prevent  too  rapid  a 
rise,  which  would  surely  be  followed  by 
a  reaction.  The  statistical  position  un¬ 
doubtedly  warranted  much  of  the  increase 
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in  price  which  has  taken  place,  but  a 
further  advance,  with  subsequent  fall, 
would  be  beneficial  neither  to  producers 
nor  consumers.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
sudden  check,  following  a  strong  specula¬ 
tive  advance,  usually  takes  prices  to  a 
point  as  much  (or  more)  below  real  values 
as  they  were  previously  above  them. 

The  production  of  copper  this  year  has 
shown  a  large  increase  over  the  great 
output  of  1904.  The  opening  of  some 
new  mines  and  the  intense  operation  of 
the  old  ones  have  caused  a  gain  in  the 
Lake  output;  'Arizona  has  increased  its 
output  largely,  both  from  Old  and  new 
mines ;  while  Montana  has  made  a  fair 
advance  over  last  year.  Other  districts 
have  helped  the  three  chief  producers. 

.\lthough  it  is  impossible  to  give  exact 
figures,  it  is  believed  that  the  following 
is  a  close  estimate  of  the  copper  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  for  the  seven 
months  ending  July  31 : 

Long  Tods. 

8t<K:k8,  .Ian.  1 .  .  .  67,229 

Production .  236,493 

Net  Imports .  60,394 

Total  supplies .  . .  .  354,116 

Exixirts .  160,037 

Estimated  consumption .  146,090 

Total  deductions .  296,127 

Stocks,  Aug.  1 .  68,989 

The  net  imports  are  the  receipts  from 
foreign  countries,  less  the  re-exports  of 
foreign  material. 

The  exports  for  the  seven  months  were 
greater  by  14,268  tons  than  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1904.  This  was 
wholly  due  to  the  large  shipments  to 
China,  which  amounted  this  year  to  28,352 
long  tons.  Thus,  in  the  exports  to  other 
countries  there  was,  this  year,  a  decrease 
of  14,084  tons,  as  compared  with  1904. 
We  have  heretofore  referred  to  this  Chi¬ 
nese  trade,  and  we  believe  that  there  is 
little  reason  to  consider  the  demand  a 
permanent  one.  We  may  also  say  that 
such  investigation  as  is  possible,  discredits 
certain  reports  that  Chinese  houses  were 
accumulating  stocks,  which  they  might 
throw  upon  the  market  in  the  future. 
There  is  little  probability  that  much  of  the 
copper  thus  sold  will  return  to  our  market. 

The  domestic  consumption  is,  of  course, 
the  most  difficult  to  reckon;  but  it  has 
been  very  large  this  year,  according  to  the 
best  informed  authorities.  The  estimate 
above  given  is  conservative. 

With  regard  to  the  stocks,  as  we  have 
frequently  explained,  the  production  re¬ 
ported  from  mines  and  smelters  is  not 


ready  for  market  when  reported.  The 
copper  must  be  transported  from  the  place 
of  production,  a  large  part  of  it  must  be 
refined  and  there  are  other  delays.  These 
consume  from  45  to  60  days  from  the  ore 
smelters  to  the  final  marketing  of  the 
metal.  There  is  therefore  normally  a 
stock  amounting  to  nearly  two  months’ 
production;  and  this  may  be,  and  is  at 
certain  times,  on  hand,  when  hardly  a 
pound  is  in  marketable  shape.  It  is  only 
when  the  reported  stocks  are  above  this 
normal  figure  that  there  is  a  surplus  on 
the  market.  At  the  present  time  the 
stocks  are  rather  below  than  above  the 
normal  figure. 

We  do  not  believe  in  any  prognostica¬ 
tions  of  a  “copper  famine”  and  the  like ; 
nor  do  we  believe  in  the  equally  sensa¬ 
tional  predictions  of  an  immediate  break 
to  a  low  figure.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  copper  has  risen  from  15  cents  to 
about  i6j4  cents ;  but  this  is  not  as  great 
an  advance  as  was  shown  in  the  parallel 
period  of  1904.  It  is  an  advance  which 
has  been  fairly  warranted  by  the  situation, 
and  the  sales  made  for  delivery  over  the 
rest  of  1905  are  a  strong  indication  that 
most  of  it  will  be  held. 

Uniformity  in  Technical  Analysis 

Professor  Ebaugh,  writing  in  behalf  of 
a  committee  of  the  Western  Association 
of  Technical  Chemists  and  Metallurgists, 
calls  attention  anew  to  the  necessity  for 
standardizing  methods.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  latest  effort  will  meet  with 
strong  co-operation.  The  decision  of  such 
an  organization  as  he  represents  will  be 
useful  and  influential  in  pointing  out  the 
methods  which  may  properly  be  employed. 
However,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
matter  is  of  such  extreme  importance  that 
it  should  be  taken  in  hand  by  an  in¬ 
ternational,  or  at  least  by  a  national, 
organization. 

The  quick  methods  for  technical  deter¬ 
minations  that  are  in  common  use  among 
the  works  and  smelter  laboratories  have 
come  to  stay.  It  is  idle  to  criticize  them 
merely  on  the  ground  that  they  are  care¬ 
less  and  sloppy.  They  are  not  necessarily 
sloppy;  and  if  they  are  so  ill-designed  as 
to  be  careless  and  inaccurate,  it  is  a  case 
for  correction  of  the  inherent  error,  not 
for  discarding  the  methods  entirely. 

We  appreciate  the  criticism  that  the 
chemist  who  has  learned  his  trade  by  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  laboratory  is  less 
able  to  detect  the  errors  in  the  methods 


that  he  employs  than  is  the  graduate 
chemist  from  the  highest  class  of  technical 
school  or  university,  who  has  received  a 
thorough  training  in  the  classic  methods 
of  gravimetric  analysis. 

The  requirements  of  technical  practice 
necessitate  quick  methods,  and  ultimate 
refinement  in  analysis  is  commonly  unnec¬ 
essary.  The  smelter  who  is  having  trou¬ 
ble  with  a  furnace  needs  an  analysis  of 
the  slag  inside  of  an  hour;  it  is  useless  to 
him  if  he  has  to  wait  for  it  two  or  three 
days,  before  which  time  that  particular 
furnace  campaign  will  probably  have  been 
killed  or  cured ;  similarly  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  valuation  of  ores,  an  error  of  a 
few  tenths  of  a  per  cent  is  frequently 
immaterial. 

Errors  of  method,  however,  that  amount 
to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  are  not  un¬ 
common  in  the  determination  of  certain 
elements — zinc,  for  example.  The  recent 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,  appointed  to  study  that 
matter,  indicated  a  condition  of  affairs 
(not  only  with  respect  to  zinc  determina¬ 
tion,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  so  simple  an  element  as  iron) 
which  can  only  be  characterized  as  dis¬ 
graceful.  Analyses  which  are  made  by 
such  defective  methods  (as  appear  to  be 
commonly  employed)  are  of  practically 
no  value;  and  when  an  engineers  finds  it 
necessary  to  compare  the  results  obtained 
by  certain  chemists  with  those  reported  by 
others  he  is  not  sure  of  his  facts,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  unpardonable  discrepancies. 

Such  errors  in  methods  are  due,  of 
course,  to  a  poor  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  chemistry,  for  which  the 
present  systems  of  teaching  are  largely 
to  blame.  We  think  that  the  departments 
of  analytical  chemistry  in  the  great  uni¬ 
versities  and  technical  schools  also  are  to 
be  blamed  to  some  extent  for  failing  to 
recognize  that  technology  needs  quick 
methods ;  and,  in  view  of  that  require¬ 
ment,  for  failing  to  study  critically  the 
methods  which  have  come  into  use;  elimi¬ 
nating  and  correcting  their  errors,  and 
doing,  in  brief,  what  the  committees  of 
technical  societies  have  tried  to  do.  The 
societies  have  done  in  certain  cases  the 
best  that  could  be  expected.  Some  of  the 
technical  schools  and  universities  have  also 
made  valuable  contributions  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  causing  certain  of  the  quick  tech¬ 
nical  methods  to  be  investigated  in  thesis 
work.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  later 
regarding  this  really  vital  question. 
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Metallics. 

Yellow  solders  are  composed  of  copper 
and  zinc,  and  are  known  as  the  brazing 
solders.  They  melt  at  high  temperature, 
the  yellow  solder  of  lowest  melting  point 
consisting  of  50%  copper  and  50%  zinc. 

The  Bower-Barff  finish  on  steel  ware  is 
produced,  by  heating  the  articles  in  a 
closed  muffle,  into  which  steam  is  intro¬ 
duced.  The  steel  is  in  that  way  coated 
with  a  protective  film  of  magnetic  oxide. 

Concrete  made  of  broken  or  crushed 
brick  instead  of  stone  gives  excellent  re¬ 
sults  for  some  purposes.  However,  it 
always  requires  a  larger  proportion  of 
cement  than  when  less  porous  material  is 
used. 

There  is  considerable  danger  of  poison¬ 
ing  from  arsenic  fume  in  the  use  of  im¬ 
pure  hydrogen  in  the  flame  for  lead 
"burning.”  This  may  be  avoided  by  the 
use  of  arsenic-free  zinc  in  developing  the 
hydrogen. 

Cadmium  is  now  rather  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  sterling  silver,  be¬ 
ing  added  as  a  deoxidant.  It  is  customary 
to  introduce  0.5%  cadmium  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  cadmium  renders  the  silver 
sound  and  the  metal  rolls  well. 

Ladders  in  mines  should  be  strong  and 
intact.  In  vertical  shafts  and  in  deep 
pitching  inclines  there  should  l>e  landings 
not  more  than  20  ft.  apart,  and  closely 
covered,  except  a  hole  large  enough  for  a 
man  to  pass  to  the  next  ladder. 

Zinc  forms  alloys  with  most  of  the 
common  metals  at  temperatures  sufficently 
high  to  insure  fusion.  These  alloys  are 
usually  white,  crystalline,  brittle  com¬ 
pounds,  and  are  of  little  importance,  with 
the  exception  of  the  copper-zinc  series. 

In  handling  material  the  most  direct 
transportation  is  necessarily  the  most 
economical.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
system  laid  out  about  a  series  of  rectangu¬ 
lar  co-ordinates  gives  the  maximum 
storage  capacity  at  the  minimum  expense 
of  handling. 

Dynamite  should  be  stored  in  a  building 
separate  and  isolated  from  other  build¬ 
ings  and  from  traffic.  Caps  and  electric 
exploders  and  fuses  must  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  stored  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing  with  the  powder.  They  should  al¬ 
ways  be  kept  apart  until  needed  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  charge. 

Sand  washers,  made  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  spitzkasten,  •  are  used 
on  some  construction  work  where  the 
sand  is  loamy  or  too  full  of  vegetable 
matter  for  ordinary  purpoes.  Devices  of 
the  same  character  are  used  for  washing 
the  filtering  sands  at  the  .\lbany  filtration 
plant  and  give  excellent  results. 

The  use  of  air  instead  of  steam  for 
drilling  in  all  underground  workings  is 
.'idvised.  A  drill  using  air  is  a  great  ven¬ 
tilator,  driving  out  smoke  and  noxious 


gases  and  furnishing  pure  air  at  the  face 
workings.  In  some  cases  air-drills  have 
taken  the  place  of  fans  and  they  keep  the 
mine  well  supplied  with  fresh  air. 

The  suitability  of  zinc  for  graphical 
purposes  may  be  ascertained  by  brighten¬ 
ing  a  small  spot  with  a  finely  ground 
scraper  and  e.xamining  the  fresh  surface 
with  a  microscope.  The  zinc  appears  as 
ashy,  star-like  scales,  while  the  lead  shows 
as  bluish  flecks.  The  presence  of  lead  is 
objectionable  in  zinc  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

In  purchasing  spelter  for  brass-making, 
iron  and  lead  are  the  impurities  which  it 
is  sought  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible.  For 
some  purposes,  however,  lead  is  required 
in  brass,  though  not  to  any  great  extent. 
There  are  some  special  cases  where  iron 
is  needed,  but  almost  always  it  is  best  to 
employ  spelter  that  is  practically  free 
from  that  element. 

Birmingham  is  the  chief  center  of  the 
brass  industry  in  Great  Britain ;  and  Anso- 
nia,  Waterbury  and  Bridgeport,  in  the 
United  States.  Brass  was  made  originally 
direct  from  ore  by  tbe  cementation  proc¬ 
ess,  but  since  spelter  has  been  an  article 
of  commerce  tbe  manufacture  of  brass 
bas  consisted  in  melting  zinc  and  copper 
together  in  the  desired  proportion. 

The  high  speeds  and  heavy  starting 
torque  required  of  coal-handling  plants 
of  the  tower  type  make  one  of  the  trouble¬ 
some  features  of  this  class  of  work.  Some 
plants  have  been  operated  at  sucb  ex¬ 
tremes  that  the  constant  presence  of  an 
attendant,  pouring  water  over  the  wood- 
lined  band-brakes,  was  required  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  catching  fire  from  the  heat 
generated  by  friction. 

Storing  of  oil,  waste,  candles,  etc.,  re¬ 
quired  in  mining  should  be  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  lx)iler  house,  engine-room 
and  shafthouse,  and  a  quantity  of  water 
should  be  stored  at  such  place  to 
guard  against  fire.  .\11  shafthouses 
should  have  ample  fire  protection,  and 
the  appliances  should  be  kept  in  condition 
for  instant  use,  as  quick  action  will  often 
save  an  entire  plant  from  destruction. 

The  Huntington-Heberlein  process  bas 
been  installed  at  the  Walther-Croneck- 
works,  at  Roszdin,  Upper  Silesia.  It  is 
also  in  use  at  the  Friedrichshutte.  Tarno- 
witz.  .\t  one  of  these  works  the  waste 
gases  are  to  be  employed  for  tbe  manu¬ 
facture  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  example  of  that  practice  in 
connection  with  this  process.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable  that  sulphuric  acid  can  now 
be  made  from  an  ore  containing  only  T2 
to  14%  sulphur. 

Where  chain-pipe  tongs  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  a  piece  of  2  by  4-in.  scantling,  in 
conjunction  with  a  few  feet  of  rope,  makes 
an  excellent  substitute.  The  rope  is 
looped  and  the  two  ends  wrapped  about 
the  pipe.  If  the  timber  is  then  thrust 


through  the  loop  and  against  the  pipe, 
pressure  upon  it  tightens  the  rope  and 
gives  a  grip  that  will  hold  to  a  surprising 
extent.  The  rope  must  be  wrapped,  of 
course,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  turn  the  pipe. 

The  Canadian  method  of  drilling  oil 
W'ells  differs  from  the  American,  poles 
being  used  instead  of  manila  rope,  and 
different  tools  of  smaller  sizes.  The  poles 
are  of  ash,  35  ft.  long,  one  screwed  on  to 
the  other  to  reach  to  the  bottom.  This  is 
considered  to  be  a  good  method,  and  for 
depths  less  than  700  ft.  probably  the 
cheapest.  The  poles  last  well,  and  strike 
better  and  faster  than  iA  rope  drilling. 
Beyond  700  ft.,  how'ever,  the  pole  method 
becomes  slow  and  expensive,  especially  if 
water  be  encountered,  and  the  rope  meth¬ 
od  is  superior.  In  the  Petrolia  district, 
iron  rods  and  tubes  are  used,  with  wire 
rope  at  the  top. 

•All  explosives  used  in  and  about  mines 
should  be  stored  in  a  magazine  provided 
for  that  purpose,  and  located  far  enough 
from  the  working  shaft,  slope  or  tunnel, 
boiler-house  or  engine-room,  so  that  in 
case  the  whole  quantity  should  be  ex¬ 
ploded,  there  w’ould  be  no  danger.  .\11 
explosives  in  excess  of  wbat  are  needed 
for  one  shaft  should  be  kept  in  the  maga¬ 
zine.  .\  suitable  place  for  thawing  pow¬ 
der  should  be  provided  for  each  mine 
and  quarry  and  kept  in  condition  for  use. 
The  hot  water  or  steam  bath  is  the  only 
safe  device.  Dry  heat  is  unsafe.  A  recep¬ 
tacle  for  carrying  explosives  should  be 
provided.  Exploders  and  powder  should 
pot  be  kept  in  tbe  same  room.  A  suitable 
place  separated  from  mine  boilers  or  en¬ 
gine-room  should  be  provided  for  prepar¬ 
ing  charges.  One  man  should  have  full 
charge  of  the  magazine. 

.\n  ejector  for  removing  the  oil  of  gas 
tar  from  an  excavation  has  been  made 
and  successfully  used  as  follows:  A  short 
piece  of  I^-in.  pipe  is  screwed,  by  means 
of  the  standard  bushing,  into  one  end  of 
the  run  of  a  iLj-in.  tee.  A  cap.  with  a 
small  hole  drilled  through  its  center,  is 
screwed  upon  the  other  end  of  the  b^-in. 
pipe,  and  a  piece  of  pipe,  suffi¬ 

ciently  long  to  extend  some  inches  be¬ 
yond,  is  screwed  into  the  other  end  of 
the  run.  so  that  it  will  cover  and  project 
beyond  the  k^-in.  pipe.  The  suction  pipe 
is  connected  to  the  branch  of  the  tee,  and 
steam  is  applied  at  the  end  of  the  ^-in. 
pipe.  Passing  through  the  small  hole,  it 
condenses  and  tends  to  form  a  vacuum, 
into  which  the  material  to  be  pumped  dis¬ 
charges.  The  steam  and  liquid  are  eject¬ 
ed  together  from  the  end  of  the  U4-in. 
pipe.  It  was  found  in  practice  that  when 
the  device  failed  to  work  it  w'as  usually 
due  to  the  warmth  of  the  solution  han¬ 
dled  ;  the  steam  condensing  so  slowly, 
under  these  conditions,  as  to  render  it  in¬ 
operative.  When  this  happens,  a  bucket 
of  cold  water,  thrown  over  the  device,  is 
usually  sufficient  to  start  it  again. 
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Colliery  Notes. 


European  practice  favors  high  speeds  in 
turbine  pumps ;  in  America  the  contrary 
is  true.  American  manufacturers  claim 
that  in  the  case  of  very  acid  mine  water 
moving  at  high  velocity,  the  metal  of 
pumps  and  pipes  will  be  more  readily  at¬ 
tacked  than  when  the  water  moves  more 
slowly. 

The  ordinary  mine  map  is  drawn  to 
a  scale  of  too  ft.  to  the  in.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  20  ft.  to  the  in.  be  used  in 
the  case  of  more  elaborate  surveys  witj; 
detailed  side  measurements.  The  map  can 
be  constructed  on  squares  convenient  for 
handling,  and  all  tlie  blocks  need  be  assem¬ 
bled  only  on  certain  occasions. 

Tbe  movement  of  Pittsburg  river  coal 
is  uncertain,  being  largely  dependent  on 
the  weather.  In  some  years  there  have 
been  coal  shipments  every  month,  but  that 
is  quite  unusual.  In  other  years  shipments 
cannot  be  made  more  than  four  months 
out  of  the  twelve.  Low  water  in  summer 
and  ice  in  winter  are  the  difficulties. 

Slowing  down  the  fan  at  the  time  of 
firing  shots  in  mines,  to  prevent  explo¬ 
sions  of  dust,  is  of '  questionable  benefit. 
This  would  certainly  be  evident  in  gase¬ 
ous  mines,  especially  at  those  workings 
requiring  large  volumes  of  air  to  dilute 
the  escaping  gas  to  a  safe  point.  At  some 
mines,  when  the  ventilation  is  not  main¬ 
tained  at  a  certain  strength,  the  miners  are 
not  allowed  to  remain  under  ground. 

When  mules  are  used  for  haulage  in 
mines,  the  driver  boss  and  his  runners 
should  inspect  (every  other  day)  all  roads 
traveled  by  the  animals,  and  should  report 
promptly  to  the  mine  foreman  any  place 
that  needs  repair.  Roads  must  be  kept 
smootb  and  free  from  lumps  of  coal  and 
rock.  .^Iso  fair  drainage  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  if  the  mules  are  to  be  kept  in  good 
condition.  Where  ditches  become  blocked 
they  should  be  promptly  opened. 

Turbine  pumps  take  up  comparatively 
little  room ;  the  parts  needing  inspection 
or  replacing  are  accessible,  and  their  oper¬ 
ation  by  electricity  does  away  with  the 
heat  of  steam.'  Centrifugal  pumps  have 
been  used  for  some  time  in  .American 
and  European  mines  in  pumping  out  local 
basins ;  in  the  last  few  years  they  have 
attracted  attention  in  high  lift  work.  In 
this  latter  class  is  a  turbine  in  Spain, 
pumping  water  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet. 

In  sinking  slopes,  an  important  thing  to 
remember  when  commencing  the  opening 
is  to  place  the  first  set  of  timber  high 
enough  to  take  care  of  drainage  and 
waste.  .Account  should  be  taken  of  the 
fact  that  various  kinds  of  material  will 
accumulate  at  the  slope  mouth.  In  time 
the  surface-grade  will  be  toward  the  mine 
opening,  instead  of  aw'ay  from  it  (as 
should  be  the  case)  unless  this  mouth 
has  been  made  higher  than  immediately 


necessary  at  the  time.  Obviouslj-,  water 
falling  around  openings  will  drain  into 
the  mines,  unless  it  is  forced  to  drain  off. 

.A  device  which  shows  the  presence  of 
small  quantities  of  gas  has  the  advantage 
of  serving  as  a  warning  of  impending 
danger,  and  usually  gives  time  to  take 
necessary  precautions.  The  common 
“Davy”  in  expert  hands  does  not  show  the 
presence  of  less  than  2j^%  of  gas  in  air; 
and  disaster  may  overtake  the  miners 
before  they  can  reach  a  place  of  safety. 
The  amount  of  gas  at  different  points  on 
return  airways  might  advantageously  be 
made  a  matter  of  daily  record. 

The  ordinary  chain-mining  machine, 
making  a  6-ft.  undercut,  requires  a  clear 
space  of  about  12  to  14  ft.  between  the 
timbers  (props)  and  the  face.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  roof  and  the  seam,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  latter  largely  determine 
the  method  of  working  where  machines 
are  to  be  used.  If  the  top  shows  a  draw- 
slate  (or  “clod")  so  that  it  wull  not  stand 
unsupported  for  14  ft.,  it  is  a  source  of 
danger,  and  the  machine  must  be  taken 
down.  In  some  thick  bituminous  seams 
having  a  distinct  top  bench  (when  the 
main  top  is  poor),  this  stratum  of  coal 
is  left  up ;  when  the  pillars  are  being 
robbed,  this  top  coal  can  be  largely 
recovered. 

In  bee-hive  coke-oven  construction,  the 
crown  brick  are  laid  in  mortar  made  of 
a  material  which  will  either  merely  bed 
the  brick,  or  cement  them  together.  In 
the  former  case  very  little  mortar  is  used 
between  each  brick,  and  the  bedding  ma¬ 
terial  consists  largely  of  loam.  In  case  the 
bricks  are  to  be  cemented,  sand  mortar 
is  employed.  When  the  oven  is  thor¬ 
oughly  heated,  the  mortar  fuses  and  the 
crown  is  formed  practically  of  one  brick. 
This  latter  is  the  common  method,  but 
it  has  the  disadvantage  of  making  repairs 
difficult.  When  a  hole  appears  in  the 
crown,  it  often  takes  considerable  time  to 
trim  away  the  surrounding  broken  brick, 
before  new  brick  can  be  laid  in  its  place. 

In  the  anthracite  field  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  pitching  seams,  slopes  are  started  as 
follow'S :  The  outcrop  is  located  with 
hand  churn-drills  or  by  “proving  holes.” 
Then  a  small  shaft  is  sunk  over  the  seam 
about  20  to  30  ft.  from  the  outcrop.  This 
shaft  is  sunk  through  the  coal  bed  to 
the  bottom  rock  which  is  carefully  laid 
bare  to  obtain  the  pitch  accurately.  The 
vertical  distance  from  the  surface  to  the 
bottom  rock  in  the  shaft,  together  with 
the  pitch  of  the  seam,  enables  one  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  position  of  the  mud-sill  of  the 
slope  mouth.  The  inclination  of  the  first 
set  of  timbers  is  also  obtained.  These 
points  being  given,  together  with  the  line 
on  which  the  slope  is  to  be  sunk,  the  work 
of  sinking  can  start.  After  obtaining  the 
general  strike  of  the  bed,  the  slope  line  is 
determined  by  a  number  of  crop  prov¬ 
ings  in  the  vicinity. 


Discussion. 


Readers  are  invited  to  use  this  department 
for  the  discussion  of  questions  arising  in  tech¬ 
nical  practice  or  suggested  by  articles  appear¬ 
ing  in  tbe  columns  of  The  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal. 


Minas  Geracs,  Brazil. 

Sir — In  The  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  of  October  6,  1904,  p.  547,  there 
appeared  an  article  by  Martin  Schwerin, 
entitled  “Gold  in  Minas,  Brazil.”  The 
facts  there  represented  are  so  erroneous 
regarding  the  system  of  working  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  natives  that  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  present  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

In  Minas  Geraes  the  value  of  a  gold 
mine  cannot  always  be  immediately  dem¬ 
onstrated  ;  new  and  strange  conditions 
exist,  and  the  expert  is  brought  face  to 
face  with  phenomena  which,  perhaps,  he 
has  never  even  heard  of.  The  gold  mines 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups  or 
classes,  namely  :  ( i )  Decomposed-gneiss 
mines.  (2)  Quartz  veins  carrying  arseni¬ 
cal  pyrite.  (3)  Jacutinga  mines  (the 
word  Jacutinga  is  of  native  origin,  and 
means  “gold-bearing  iron  ores.”) 

These  deposits  possess  some  interesting 
and  possibly  unique  phenomena.  They 
possess  the  same  peculiarities  with  the 
Sao  Goncalo  group  of  mines.  The  coun¬ 
try  rock  is  gneiss  decomposed  in  situ  to 
an  unknown  but  certainly  great  depth. 
By  the  ancients  the  lands  have  been  cross¬ 
cut  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  to  an 
average  depth  of  100  ft.  At  this  depth 
the  rock  mass  is  as  soft  as  at  the  surface. 
This  gneiss  carries  gold  in  quantities  from 
i-io  gram  to  15  grams  per  cu.  yd.  This 
auriferous  “country”  is  traversed  by 
fissure  veins  of  soft,  friable,  sandy 
quartz,  generally  narrow,  but  rich.  Some 
of  these  veins  have  a  length  of  2  miles. 
The  richest  show  a  width  of  from  8  to  10 
in.  and  give  from  18  to  20  dwt.  per  short 
ton.  Parallel  to  the  quartz  fissures  run 
rich  gold-bearing  strata,  locally  called 
“lineas.”  A  sample  of  one  yard  taken 
from  a  width  of  5  ft.,  and  washed  in  a 
rocker,  gave  13  grams.  The  gold  is  in¬ 
tensely  yellow  and  is  almost  pure,  being 
above  23  karat. 

Speaking  generallj%  the  gold  seems  to 
be  present  as  an  essential  ingredient  of 
the  rock  mass.  No  difference  of  color  or 
of  structure  distinguishes  the  richer 
ground  from  the  poorer.  The  geological 
age  of  the  rocks  is  difficult  to  determine, 
as  no  fossils  exist;  but  (judging  from 
the  evidence  of  the  depth  of  the  undis¬ 
turbed  soil,  decomposed  by  atmospheric 
elements)  they  can  probably  be  classed 
as  Huronian.  In  the  natural  depressions 
and  small  valleys,  small,  thin  beds  of 
white  sugary  quartz  exist,  intercalated  be¬ 
tween  beds  of  white  clay.  These  gravel 
beds  are  rich  and  run  up  to  100  grams 
per  yard.  The  total  thickness  of  the  clay 
is  16  ft.  This  clay  is  capped  by  a  mass 
of  soft  decomposed  carbonaceous  matter, 
from  I  to  2  yd.  thick.  The  roots  and 
trunks  of  trees  in  some  parts  have  re- 
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tained  the  original  form  and  fibrous  struc¬ 
ture.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the 
vicinity  of  Ouro  Falla  is  famous  for  its 
mineral  springs,  comprising  carbonic,  sul¬ 
phurous,  ferric  and  magnesian  waters. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  Ouro 
Falla  has  been  a  steady  and  constant  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  precious  metal.  In  A.  D. 
1814,  according  to  Von  Eschwege’s  esti¬ 
mates,  there  were  employed  in  the  Sao 
Goncalo  mines,  including  Ouro  Falla,  196 
slaves  and  2  freemen,  and  the  yield  in 
that  year  was  4,032  oitavas  of  gold.  How¬ 
ever,  the  mining  industry  throughout 
Minas  Geraes  was  then  in  decadence,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  severe  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Portuguese  Government.  The  simple, 
yet  effective,  system  of  ground-sluicing 
employed  by  the  old  workers  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  enormous  excavations,  or 
cattas,  existing  on  the  property. 

An  approximate  estimate  of  the  gold 
recovered  can  be  made  by  calculating  the 
cubical  content  of  the  ground  excavated. 
One  large  old  excavation  is  that  called 
“Carandahy,”  having  a  length  of  500  yd., 
width  250  yd.  and  depth  10  yd.  (say, 
1,250,000  cu.  yd.).  Sixty  yards  of  the  same 
stuff  washed  by  me  in  a  ground  sluice 
gave  55  grams  of  gold,  or  0.916  gram 
per  yard.  Taking  this  as  approximate, 
the  amount  of  gold  taken  from  “Caran¬ 
dahy”  alone  was  1,154  kilos  (or,  at  £130 
per  kilo,  £150,000).  Much  more  must  have 
been  obtained  from  the  open  works  called 
“Grande  Tranche,”  as  this  approximates 
7,000,000  cu.  yd.  The  quartz  veins  run 
along  the  whole  length  of  this  cut  for  a 
distance  of  two  miles.  A  moderate  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  total  amount  of  gold  won 
at  Ouro  Falls  would  be  £500,000  sterling. 

The  estate  covers  1,000  acres,  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  gold-bearing.  The 
material  may  be  said  to  be  enormous. 
Under  good  management  and  with  mod¬ 
em  machinery  (which  should  chiefly  con¬ 
sist  of  pumping  engines,  capable  of  de¬ 
livering  water  against  a  head  of  400  ft.) 
a  daily  output  of  £1,000  could  be  assured. 

The  quantity  of  gold  recovered  would 
be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  power 
of  the  machinery.  A  delivery  of  1,000 
gallons  per  minute  would  be  sufficient  to 
treat  a  quantity  of  1,000  cubic  yards  per 
day.  No  stones  exist,  the  stuff  being  so 
soft  that  it  can  be  sliced  off  with  an  or- 
dinarj'  paper-knife.  No  sluice-boxes 
would  be  required,  as  the  bottom  of  the 
Grande  Tranche,  with  its  natural  grade 
of  3%,  would  serve  admirably  as  a  huge 
ground  sluice  of  two  miles  in  length.  The 
long  ditches  made  by  the  ancients  still 
exist.  Some  of  these  have  a  length  of  30 
miles. 

The  Jacutinga  Mines. — These  deposits 
are  interesting.  I  give  an  extract  from 
my  report  made  upon  the  largest,  that  of 
Itabira-do-Matto-Dentro:  “The  mine  is 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  iron-ore 
(hematite)  and  quartz  in  alternate  layers, 
which  are  often  thin,  and  again  attain  a 
thickness  of  12  in.;  these  conform  in 


large  measure  to  the  contour  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  in  both  direction  and  dip.  The 
auriferous  bed  of  Jacutinga  (which  rests 
conformably)  bears  nearly  east  and  west; 
it  is  composed  of  sandy  iron  glance, 
earthy  iron-ore,  brownish  granular  quartz, 
yellow  talc,  and  earthy  oxide  of  man¬ 
ganese  in  smaller  quantities.  Particles  of 
gold  are  scattered  through  the  formation; 
those  portions  in  which  manganese  and 
talc  abound  have  proved  rich.  Near  the 
surface  gold  often  occurs  in  octahedral 
crystals  of  deep  yellow  color,  and  exceed¬ 
ing  purity;  at  greater  depth,  however,  it 
assumes  the  hue  of  tarnished  silver. 
The  masses  (on  which  this  mine  was 
worked  by  the  ancients  to  a  depth  of  25 
fathoms)  have  an  end-long  dip  or  shoot 
toward  the  east.  The  rocks  above  the 
Jacutinga  pass  gradually  into  a  breccia 
known  as  canga,  which  has  a  thickness  of 
from  20  to  30  ft.  This  is  composed  chiefly 
of  massive  brown  iron  ore,  irregularly 
mixed  with  quartzose  iron-mica-slate,  clay 
slate  and  quartz.  The  blocks  (of  which 
the  mass  is  composed)  vary  from  a  few 
inches  to  several  feet.  The  gold  in  the 
Jacutinga,  and  in  the  rich  stratum  below 
it,  exists  in  clusters  resembling  pieces  of 
plates  or  filigree.  From  the  Jacutinga 
bed  upward,  the  gold  is  of  a  bright  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  below  it  is  of  a  pale  waxy 
color,  due  to  the  amount  of  palladiiun  it 
contains.  The  lowest  beds  are  the  rich¬ 
est.  The  pound  (troy)  of  gold  I  ob¬ 
tained  while  making  my  examination 
shows  the  palladium  alloy  plainly.  The 
top  canga  bed  gives  $i  per  yd.  minimum; 
the  Jacutinga  gives  $5  per  yd.;  the  lower 
strata  I  could  not  reach.  An  interesting 
fact  is,  that  the  richer  the  ground  the 
more  dangerous  it  is  to  work.  The  whole 
mass  (including  the  rich  strata,  jacutinga 
and  canga)  possesses  a  total  thickness  of 
100  ft.,  and  will  average  $4  per  yd.  The 
mine  measures  800  yd.  by  900  yd.,  and  has 
a  total  cubical  content  of  23,760,000  cubic 
yd.  The  lowest  stratum  on  which  the 
gold-bearing  beds  rest  is  composed  of 
solid  massive  hematite  (69.46%  fine). 

The  iron  mountains  of  Itabira  are 
larger  than  those  of  Mesabi  or  Menom¬ 
inee,  and  could  supply  Europe  with  iron 
for  many  centuries.  The  Conceiqao  mine 
possesses  the  same  conditions  as  the  Ita¬ 
bira  mine,  except  that,  territorially  speak¬ 
ing,  it  is  larger,  the  mine  property  cover¬ 
ing  an  area  of  3,000  acres,  of  which  more 
than  half  is  canga.  The  known  gold- 
bearing  land  extends  for  several  miles. 
Both  this  mine  and  its  neighbor  Itabira 
form  ideal  hydraulic  propositions ;  a 
monitor  could  do  in  one  day  what  the 
ancients  could  not  accomplish  in  a  year. 
Both  mines  have  a  slope  of  from  5  to  15% 
and  ample  low  lands  on  which  to  deposit 
tailing. 

Some  mines  have  produced  in  recent 
years ;  thus  “At  Gongo  Soco,  between 
1828  and  1856,  there  was  obtained  (in 
clusters,  nuggets  and  other  coarse  gold, 
treated  by  hand  at  the  washing  house) 


23,381  troy  pounds,  or  0.677  of  entire 
produce.  In  smaller  grains  (and  particles 
extracted  from  the  Jacutinga  by  stamp¬ 
ing),  11,146  troy  pounds,  or  0.323  of  en¬ 
tire  produce. 

“A  more  modern  mine,  the  ‘Maquine,’ 
in  1868,  paid  a  dividend  of  100%,  and  in 
that  year  obtained  2j4  tons  of  gold.  At 
this  mine,  on  the  richest  vein  or  ‘linha,’  as 
it  is  called  locally,  103  tons  Jacutinga  gave 
127  kilos,  or  279  lb.  gold. 

“The  Catta  Branca  quartz  mine  afforded 
much  gold,  besides  the  sulphurets  of  bis¬ 
muth  and  antimony  in  smaller  quantities.” 
The  produce,  as  given  herewith,  was: 


Tons  of 

Gold  in 

Ore. 

Lbe.  Troy. 

1840 . 

.  18,320 

974 

1841 . 

.  21,704 

864 

1842 . 

.  21,612 

790 

1843 . 

.  21,648 

■386 

1844  (6  months) . 

.  7,900 

154 

Total . 

, .  3,167 

After  a  five  years’  residence  in  Brazil, 
occupied  in  examining  mining  properties, 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  if  the  most 
promising  of  the  many  deposits  could  be 
presented  to  the  attention  of  New  York 
capitalists,  it  would  probably  place  the  in¬ 
dustry  upon  a  more  flourishing  footing. 
The  mine  upon  which  I  placed  more  im¬ 
portance  was  that  of  Villa  Rica,  a  huge 
quartz  mine  near  to  Ouro  Preto.  A  sam¬ 
ple  lot  of  33  tons  of  ore,  taken  from  sev¬ 
eral  veins,  was  submitted  for  testing,  and 
to  enable  me  to  determine  the  nature  of 
treatment  for  arsenical  ores.  The  tests 
were  carried  out  at  Waverly,  at  Messrs. 
Ricketts  &  Banks’  sample  works.  The 
average  was  over  $12  per  ton,  not  includ¬ 
ing  values  lost  in  sand  and  slime. 

The  pay  vein  at  Villa  Rica  consists  of 
one  great  quartz  lode,  accompanying  the 
length,  contour  and  dip  of  the  mountain. 
Some  vertical  stringers  have  passed 
through  the  upper  formations  of  ita- 
columnite  or  flexible  sandstone,  and  these 
stringers  from  orebodies  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons.  Resting  on  clay  schist, 
which  forms  the  capping  or  hanging  wall 
of  the  pay  vein,  are  innumerable  veins  of 
clear  glassy  quartz,  barren,  or  nearly  so, 
the  best  only  carrying  traces  of  gold.  In 
almost  all  cases  the  ancients  have  driven 
adits  cross-cutting  the  mountains,  through 
these  hungry  veins,  in  their  efforts  to 
reach  the  pay  vein.  In  some  cases  these 
barren  veins  when  in  contact  with  ita- 
columnite  possess  drusy  cavities  or  nests 
filled  with  oxidized  ore,  rich  in  gold, 
which  occurs  as  beautiful  octahedral  crys¬ 
tals.  The  pay  vein  is  from  8  to  20  ft. 
thick,  and  in  length  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  Villa  Rica  mountain,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  6  miles.  The  clay  schist,  forming 
the  capping,  carries  gold  in  economic 
quantities.  The  same  vein  at  Passagem 
has  been  worked  at  intervals  for  125 
years,  and  produces  about  £90,000  an¬ 
nually.  The  proportion  of  pyrite  is  as 
I  to  8. 

The  result  of  an  examination  was  that 
the  big  Villa  Rica  mine  was  turned  down. 
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It  was  afterward  found  that  the  expert 
had  taken  the  major  part  of  his  samples 
from  the  barren  veins  traversing  the 
sandstone. 

The  Santa  Luzia  mine  (gneiss)  was 
examined  in  two  hours.  This  mine 
covers  2  sq.  miles  of  territory,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  excavations  equal  to  2,500,000  cu. 
yd.  This  mine  is  now  working  under  the 
management  of  a  French  civil  engineer 
on  a  small  scale,  the  gneiss  yielding  30c. 
per  cubic  yard. 

In  the  mine  called  Chicao,  the  old  ex¬ 
cavation  approximates  1,000,000  cu.  yd. 
From  this  mine  the  Baron  L’Espe,  a 
French  mining  expert,  had,  under  my  di¬ 
rection,  extracted  1,000  cu.  yd.,  washing 
in  a  ground  sluice,  and  obtained  a  little 
more  than  i  kilo  of  gold,  or  64c.  per 
yard.  'I'he  quantity  of  material  in  this 
mine  and  the  above  may  be  truly  said  to 
be  inexhaustible.  The  mine  lands  em¬ 
brace  an  area  of  about  400  acres. 

.\nother  mine  was  on  the  River  Carmo. 
This  river  rises  in  the  Villa  Rica  moun¬ 
tains,  and  has  a  length  of  about  120  miles. 
The  gravels  are  known  to  be  very  rich, 
and  an  option  of  purchase  was  given  to 
Mr.  Ernest  Wiltsee  over  a  stretch  of  50,- 
000  meters.  The  experts  who  conducted 
the  examination  are  considered  first-class 
dredging  engineers.  I  had  given  a  verbal 
guarantee  of  an  average  value  of  50c.  per 
yard. 

Out  of  seven  propositions,  two  were 
highly  recommended,  two  approved  of  sub¬ 
ject  to  future  investigations,  and  three 
were  turned  down. 

Why  Mr.  Martin  Schwerin  should  write 
in  such  a  pessimistic  strain  regarding  Bra¬ 
zilian  gold  mines,  is  incomprehensible  to 
me.  To  the  general  reader  who  has  no 
especial  knowledge  of  Brazil,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  his  description  applies  to  the 
mines  in  general.  During  the  past  two 
months  a  river  dredge  owned  by  a  New 
Zealand  dredging  company  has  commenced 
work  on  the  Rio  das  Mortes,  a  large 
dredging  concession  100  miles  in  length. 
Up  to  the  present  the  gold  output  has  been 
in  excess  of  the  estimates  made  by  the 
engineer  who  first  examined  the  property. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  is,  that  Minas 
Gcraes  may  be  favorably  compared  with 
any  gold-bearing  State  in  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Union.  The  total  amount  of  bullion 
produced  has  reached  £96,000,000.  That 
the  mines  are  not  exhausted,  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  prove.  Minas  Geraes  is  not 
a  prospectors’  country.  It  needs  a  great 
deal  of  money,  time  and  patience  to  obtain 
options  on  any  mine.  Sometimes  a  prop¬ 
erty  will  be  held  by  more  than  100  differ¬ 
ent  persons;  and  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
powers  of  attorney  from  each  of  them. 
The  option  to  be  binding  must  be  drawn 
up  by  a  lawyer,  and  the  State  tax  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  specified  in  the 
contract.  This  tax  sometimes  is  as  much 
as  £700.  I  have  found  that  the  cost  of 
getting  a  proposition  into  shape  and  ready 


to  present  as  a  commercial  mine,  is  £3,000 
in  money  and  two  years  in  time.  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  future  of  the  mining 
industry  of  Minas  Geraes. 

Capitalists  who  may  consider  Minas  Ge¬ 
raes  as  a  field  for  investigation  and  pos¬ 
sible  for  investment  should  take  great  care 
in  selecting  their  experts.  Patient  pains¬ 
taking  men  should  be  sent,  men  who  do 
not  get  homesick,  and  who  have  traveled 
in  other  foreign  countries. 

Traveling  in  Minas  Geraes,  especially 
in  the  mining  district,  presents  no  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  cost  of  going  around,  with 
mule  troop,  men  and  outfit,  will  not  exceea 
£200  per  month.  The  country  hotels  al¬ 
ways  have  on  hand  an  abundant  supply 
of  meat,  milk,  eggs  and  vegetables.  While 
comfortable,  the  hotels  are  by  no  means 
luxurious. 

Owen  R.  Thomas. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  5,  1905. 


Salt  Beds  in  Red  Sandstone. 

Sir — The  existence  of  salt  beds  in  red 
sandstones  of  the  Permian  and  other  peri¬ 
ods  has  been  noted  and  commented  upon 
by  geologists ;  it  has  suggested  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  a  probable  explanaton: 

There  are  many  ranges  of  mountains, 
among  which  I  may  mention  the  Rockies, 
the  Andes,  and  the  Alps,  which  have  been 
upheaved  since  Permian  times.  This  is 
known  from  the  fact  that  rocks  younger 
than  Permian  are  found  folded  into  high 
peaks  of  these  ranges. 

These  facts  (considered  in  connection 
with  the  constant  escape  of  the  combined 
waters  from  the  igneous  core  of  the  earth 
through  volcanoes,  geysers,  hot  springs, 
etc.),  constitute  proof  that  the  ocean  areas 
of  the  earth  are  on  the  increase  and  have 
been  so  through  all  geological  time.  This 
increase  of  water  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  due  to  its  escape  from  combination 
with  the  igneous  interior,  points  to  a  time 
when  the  proportion  between  land  and 
water  areas  was  far  different  from  what 
it  is  now.  Instead  of  three-fourths  water 
and  one-fourth  land,  as  at  present,  it  is 
probable  that  the  proportion  formerly  was 
reversed  and  that  the  land  area  exceeded 
the  water  area  in  the  same  proportion  that 
the  water  area  now  exceeds  that  of  the 
land. 

Under  such  conditions  the  chances  for 
large  desert  areas,  with  their  accompany¬ 
ing  salt  lakes,  would  exceed  those  of  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.  The  evaporation  of  such 
land-locked  salt  lakes  would  leave  the  salt 
beds  which  the  climate  of  the  times  was 
admirably  suited  to  produce  owing  to  the 
large  area  of  land  as  compared  with  water. 

The  reduction  of  the  circumference  of 
the  earth  (shown  by  the  folding  of  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  as  mentioned),  amounts  to 
enough  to  correspond  to  several  miles  in 
its  diameter,  and  this  may  have  been  prin¬ 
cipally  due  to  the  escape  of  water,  which 
has  increased  the  depth  and  area  of  the 
oceans.  Under  the  climatic  conditions 


which  existed  in  Permian  times,  with  its 
land  area  vast  as  compared  with  the  water 
area,  the  surface  of  the  earth  was,  largely, 
a  typical  howling  wilderness. 

Hiram  W.  Hixon. 

Victoria  Mines,  Ontario,  Aug.  21, 1905. 


Correspondence. 

We  invite  correspondence  upon  matters  of 
interest  to  the  industries  of  mining  and  metal- 
iurgy.  Communications  should  Invariably  be 
accompanied  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  published 
when  so  requested. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

We  do  not  bold  ourselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 

The  Metric  System. 

Sir — The  happy  condition  of  things  in 
Mexico  as  to  the  metric  system  (por¬ 
trayed  by  F.  Susteric  in  this  Journ.\i.  of 
April  27,  p.  808)  is  so  far  different  from 
that  prevailing  in  the  shops  under  my  di¬ 
rection,  and  from  anything  that  had  come 
under  my  notice  in  others,  during  four 
years’  service  in  Mexico,  that  I  have  been 
prompted  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
practice  of  the  principal  railroads  and 
commercial  plants  of  Mexico. 

I  wrote  to  the  heads  of  the  mechanical 
departments  of  five  of  the  most  important 
railroads  of  the  Republic,  all  of  whom 
answered  to  the  effect  that  as  far  as  all 
shop  measurements  of  gages,  drawings  of 
locomotives  and  cars,  and  of  other  ap¬ 
paratus  made  in  shops,  is  concerned,  the 
metric  system  is  unknown  and  English 
measures  are  used  entirely. 

The  manager  of  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  commercial  shops  in  the  Republic 
(who  has  been  for  25  year.s,  and  is  still 
doing  important  engineering  work)  as¬ 
sured  me  that  the  same  condition  exists 
in  his  shop.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
manufacturing  firms,  owned  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mexicans,  writes  me :  “In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  metric  system,  will  say,  that 
in  our  shops  we  use  both  the  metric  and 
English  systems.  In  fact  all  of  our  cal¬ 
culations  of  strain  of  materials,  and  our 
plans,  are  based  on  the  metric  system, 
while  the  sizes  and  dimensions  of  mate¬ 
rial,  lathe  work,  etc.,  are  based  on  the 
English  method.” 

All  reports  and  plans  for  submission  to 
the  Government  are,  of  course,  made  as 
requested  by  law  in  the  metric  system. 

The  “illiterate  Indians”  may  have 
adopted  the  metric  system;  but  if  there  is 
any  important  machine  shop  that  has  done 
so  for  its  own  use  in  construction  work 
I  have  yet  to  learn  of  it. 

I  think  that  the  fullest  investigation 
will  sustain  the  opinion  I  have  just  ex¬ 
pressed  and  will  be  glad  to  submit  the 
original  letters,  referred  to  above,  to 
your  inspection  if  of  interest. 

Ben  Johnson. 

San  Louis  Div.,  Mex.  Cent.  Ry., 

Aug.  28,  1905. 

For  timbers  that  are  to  be  constantly 
submerged,  hemlock  will  last  as  long  as 
white  oak  and  is  preferable  to  it. 
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atomic  weights  and  the  electrochemical 
equivalents,  A.  Reutherdahl.  Notes  on 
the  utilization  of  blast-furnace  gases  in 
connection  with  the  electric  smelting  of 
iron,  A.  J.  Rossi.  The  electrostatic  treat¬ 
ment  of  ore,  Lncien  I.  Blake.  Experi¬ 
ments  with  the  reduction  of  different 
oxides  of  lead  by  electric  curre'nt. 
Lodyguine.  Colloids,  W.  R.  Whitney. 
.■\.n  electrolytic  switch,  William  Smith 
Horry.  Production  of  silicon  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  furnace,  F.  J.  Tone.  The  micro.struc- 
ture  of  silicon,  and  alloys  containing 
silicon,  Alliro.  The  mercury  arc,  E. 
Weintraub.  Ares,  W.  R.  Whitrey.  The 
electrolytic  precipitation  of  nickel  on 
nickel,  R.  C.  Snowdon.  An  optical 
method  of  observing  the  diffusion  in  elec¬ 
trolytes,  Carl  Hambuechen.  The  alumi¬ 
num  electrolytic  condenser,  C.  I.  Zimmer¬ 
man.  A  low-voltage  stand  cell,  G.  .A 
Hulett. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Recovery  of  Iron  from  Cinder. 

Will  you  inform  me  of  the  best  method 
to  obtain  the  particles  of  iron  which 
have  been  pounded  off  with  the  cin¬ 
der  from  a  foundry  cupola?  The  ashes 
from  our  cupola  contain  about  50%  of  pure 
iron,  and  we  should  like  to  know  what 
would  be  the  best  method  to  secure  the 
iron  from  a  large  dump  of  cinder. — 
E.  M.  J. 

Ansteer — This  is  a  question  which  you 
should  refer  to  a  professional  metallur¬ 
gical  engineer,  who  would  e.xamine  the 
conditions  and  determine  by  experiment 
the  advisability  of  attempting  the  separa¬ 
tion  desired  by  you,  and  its  probable  com¬ 
mercial  results.  Jigging  and  magnetic 
separation  would  probably  be  the  methods 
to  be  investigated. 

The  Sluice  Head. 

A  correspondent  has  written  to  us  for 
a  pump  of  capacity  equivalent  to  a  certain 
number  of  “sluice-heads.”  This  is  a  new 
unit  to  us,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
will  inform  us  what  it  means. — K.  F.  M. 

Auszver — The  sluice-head  is  a  measure 
of  water  which  is  employed  in  the  Yukon 
territory.  It  is  equivalent  to  60  miner’s 
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inches.  The  miner’s  inch  is  equivalent  to 
1.5  cti.  ft.  per  minute. 

We  are  unable  to  inform  you  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  term,  or  as  to  its  usage  else¬ 
where.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
any  of  our  readers  who  can  supply  this 
information. 


The  Betts  Aluminum  Process. 

Aluminum  oxide  usually  occurs  in  na¬ 
ture,  associated  [combined]  with  other 
oxides,  e.g.,  those  of  iron  and  silicon  in 
clay,  and  mixed  with  those  of  iron,  sili¬ 
con  and  titanium  in  bauxite;  but  since 
those  oxides  are  more  easily  reduced  than 
alumina,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  pre¬ 
pare  aluminum  by  reducing  the  ore  to  an 
alloy  and  slagging  off  the  impurities,  as 
with  pig  iron.  For  this  reason  alumina 
is  freed  chemically  from  impurities  before 
it  is  reduced  to.  metal.  Anson  G.  Betts, 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.  (U.  S.  patent  No.  795,886), 
proposes  a  process  which  is  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  in  principle.  He  reduces  the  crude 
ore  direct  to  a  metallic  state  (either  with 
or  without  diluting  the  aluminum  by  the 
addition  of  another  metal,  as  copper,  zinc 
or  tin).  The  product  of  aluminum,  mixed 
with  other  metals,  is  placed  in  a  fused 
state  at  the  bottom  of  an  electrolyzing 
cell;  this  cell  contains  an  aluminum- 
depositing  electrolyte  which  is  specifically 
lighter  than  the  aluminum-containing 
product,  and  floats  on  the  electrolyte, 
which  is  also  specifically  heavier  than  pure 
fused  aluminum.  layer  of  fused  (and 
substantially  pure)  aluminum  is  electri¬ 
cally  connected  as  cathode,  while  the 
aluminum-containing  product  is  electri¬ 
cally  connected  as  anode.  The  property 
of  aluminum,  as  the  most  easily  oxidized 
of  metals,  insures  that  it  alone  dissolves 
from  the  anode,  so  that  with  the  passing 
of  the  current  pure  aluminum  is  deposited 
at  the  cathode,  where  the  deficiency  of 
aluminum  caused  thereby  in  the  electro¬ 
lyte  is  made  up  by  solution  from  the 
anode. 

By  this  method  aluminum  can  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  such  materials  as  aluminum 
silicide  and  carbide  and  similar  non- 
oxygen  containing  compounds.  It  may 
be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  bauxite 
(similarly  to  the  Hall  process  for  alumi¬ 
num)  from  a  bath  of  fluorides;  also  to  the 
reduction  of  bauxite,  clay  or  other  alumi¬ 
nous  material  for  the  elimination  of  oxy¬ 
gen.  by  alloying  the  product  with  iron, 
copper,  tin,  etc.,  and  extracting  the  con¬ 
tained  aluminum  electrolytically,  leaving 
the  other  elements  alloyed  with  the  heavy 
metal  in  question. 


A  thermostatic  bar  has  been  employed 
to  operate  a  low-water  alarm,  the  bar 
being  attached  to  a  chamber  whose  tem¬ 
perature  is  normally  that  of  the  water  in 
the  boiler,  but  which  rises  when  the* water 
falls  and  exposes  it  to  the  steam.  The 
heat  causes  the  bar  to  bend  and  closes  the 
circuit. 


The  Imperial  Magnetic  Ore  Separator. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  repre¬ 
sent  a  novel  type  of  separator  for  treat¬ 
ing  ores  which  are  associated  with  feebly 
magnetic  iron.  In  appearance  it  some¬ 
what  resembles  a  dynamo  of  the  old 
“Weston”  type. 

In  one  pass  through  the  machine  the 


magnetic  circuit  is  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines.  Special  pole-pieces,  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes  for  use  with  different 
kinds  of  ore,  can  be  attached  as  desired. 

Preferably,  each  of  the  upper  pole-pieces 
is  provided  with  a  magnetic  roller,  which 
removes  the  attracted  particles  from  the 
field ;  this  will  be  seen  in  position  at  the 


IMPERIAL  ORE 

ore  is  separated  into  three  parts,  namely, 
highly  magnetic,  feebly  magnetic,  and 
non-magnetic.  The  machine  is  intended 
for  use  on  ores  that  contain  matter  which 
is  but  feebly  magnetic  (or  that  can  be 
made  feebly  magnetic  by  preparatory 
roasting).  The  lines  of  force  are  highly 
concentrated  within  the  separating  zone, 
and  the  intensity  is  adjusted  to  the  nature 
of  the  ore  treated.  Means  for  quickly  ad¬ 
justing  the  fields,  as  well  as  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  magnetic  flux,  are  provided. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  section  of  the  machine, 
in  which  the  letters  a  a  indicate  the  mag¬ 
net  cores.  B  is  a  conecting  yoke,  located 
centrally,  and  having  an  opening  to  allow 
an  endless  horizontal  conveyor  belt,  D, 


SEPARATOR,  FIG.  I . 

ends  of  the  machine  (Fig.  i).  The  lower 
part  of  the  magnet  yoke  is  provided  with 
feet,  as  shown. 

The  separator  is  being  brought  out  by 
the  Imperial  Ore  Separator  Co.,  45  York 
street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Device  to  Prevent  Overwinding. 

A  safety  device,  which  tends  to  prevent 
a  mine  cage  from  ascending  more  than  a 
certain  distance  above  a  landing,  was  pat¬ 
ented  recently  by  J.  G.  Scott,  of  Girard- 
ville.  Pa.  This  is  attracting  attention. 
Damage  from  overwinding  is  prevented 
by  an  automatic  mechanism  which  de¬ 
taches  the  hoisting  rope  from  the  cage 
just  before  the  danger  point  is  reached; 


to  pass  through.  C  C  are  the  pole-pieces. 
All  are  made  from  special  magnetic 
steel,  the  yoke  B,  and  the  cores  a  a,  be¬ 
ing  cast  in  one.  The  pole-pieces,  C  C, 
are  fitted  to  the  ends  of  cores,  a  a,  in  such 
manner  that  the  air  gap  between  the  poles, 
N.  and  S.,  can  be  varied  at  will.  The 


the  cage  is  then  prevented  from  falling 
down  the  shaft  by  automatic  catches. 

These  two  essential  features  of  the  de¬ 
vice  (the  rope-detaching,  and  the  cage¬ 
supporting  devices)  are  operated  by  sys¬ 
tems  of  levers  which  normally  are  inactive. 
The  lever  connecting  the  rope  with  the 
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cage  is  ordinarily  held  from  moving  out 
of  that  position  by  a  copper  pin ;  when  the 
lever  strikes  a  projecting  arm  in  the  head- 
frame  (near  the  sheave-wheel)  the  pin 
is  broken  and  the  rope  disconnected.  The 
hoisting-rope  may  then  pass  over  the 
sheave-wheel  and  wind  up  on  the  engine- 
drum,  causing  little  or  no  injury  to  the 
plant.  The  projecting  arm  of  the  rope¬ 
detaching  lever  is  shielded  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  falling  body  from  striking  it. 

As  the  cage  travels  up 'the  head-frame 
above  the  landing,  it  strikes  a  lever  which 
throws  two  catches  into  position.  After 
the  rope  is  disconnected,  these  catches 
keep  the  cage  from  falling  back  into  the 
shaft;  shock  to  the  head-frame  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  springs  connected  with  these 
safety  catches. 

Accidents  from  overwinding  are  of  peri¬ 
odical  occurrence,  wrecking  machinery  and 
causing  the  plant  to  remain  idle  until  re¬ 
pairs  are  made.  The  most  serious  feature 
of  such  accidents,  however,  is  the  loss  of 
life  sometimes  resulting  when  men  are 
being  hoisted  out  of  the  mine.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  such  disasters  occur  every  year ;  the 
tendency  of  invention  to  remove  the 
chances  of  such  accidents  is  a  feature  that 
is  advantageous  alike  to  operator  and 
employee. 


White  Phosphorus  in  Matches. 

Consul-General  Guenther  (Daily  Con¬ 
sular  Report,  No.  2347,  August  27,  1905) 
writes  that  it  is  reported  from  Berne  that 
the  debate  at  the  International  Confer¬ 
ence  for  Legislative  Protection  to  Work¬ 
ingmen  is  now  published.  Among  other 
provisions,  it  contains  the  following: 

Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  the 
Netherlands,  Portugal  and  Switzerland 
agreed  to  have  the  use  of  white  phos¬ 
phorus  prohibited  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches.  The  delegates  from  Portugal 
and  Spain  declared  that  their  countries 
could  only  do  so  after  a  certain  time. 
Denmark,  England,  Norway  and  Sweden 
abstained  from  voting  on  the  proposition. 
The  delegate  from  Denmark  stated  that 
the  Danish  Government  had  alread-'  pro¬ 
hibited  (thirty  years  ago)  the  use  of  white 
phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches. 
The  proposition,  therefore,  had  no  prac¬ 
tical  interest  for  Denmark,  and  the 
Government  had  issued  no  instructions. 
The  delegate  from  Sweden  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of 
proper  legislation,  necrosis  is  almost  un¬ 
heard  of  in  Sweden,  and  the  few  cases 
which  occur  are  easily  cured.  It  would, 
therefore,  not  do  to  destroy  an  industry 
through  which  the  country  profits  annual¬ 
ly  to  an  amount  of  4,500,000  francs  and 
which  employs  i,SOO  working  people.  The 
delegate  from  England  asserted  that  ne¬ 
crosis  has  disappeared  from  England  in 
consequence  of  legislation,  and  therefore 
England  considered  it  unnecessary  to 
entirely  prohibit  the  use  of  white 
phosphorus. 


Huntington-Heberlein  Process  at 
Marysville,  B.  C. 

According  to  U.  S.  Consular  report  No. 
2348,  Aug.  30,  1905,  the  Sullivan  smelter, 
at  Mary.sville,  produced  in  July  between 
500  and  600  tons  of  bullion,  operating 
under  the  Huntington-Heberlein  process. 
The  first  month’s  operations  were  largely 
experimental,  but  the  results  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  satisfactory,  and  the  new  smelt¬ 
ing  process  is  a  success  beyond  question. 
The  ore  treated  was  exclusively  from  the 
Sullivan  mine,  running  about  30%  lead 
and  12  to  14  oz.  in  silver.  The  smelter 
has  a  capacity  of  too  tons  daily,  but  the 
roasting  apparatus  is  not  sufficient  to  keep 
the  plant  running  at  its  full  capacity.  It 
is  therefore  proposed  to  increase  the 
roasting  facilities.  The  Huntington- 
Heberlein  process  is  said  to  show  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  in  the  operating  cost,  of  about 
$2  per  ton  of  ore  smelted,  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  process. 


Patents  Relating  to  Mining  and 
Metallurgy. 


UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  relating  to 
mining  and  metallurgy  and  kindred  subjects, 
issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office.  A 
copy  of  the  specifications  of  any  of  these  will 
be  mailed  by  The  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  upon  the  receipt  of  25  cents.  In  or¬ 
dering  specifications  correspondents  are  re¬ 
quested  to  name  the  issue  of  the  Journal  in 
which  notice  of  the  patent  appeared. 


M-eek  ending  Aug.  29,  1905. 

798,064.  ORE-CONCENTRATOR.  —  William 
O.  Journeay,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

798,086.  COKING-FURNACE.— Gustav  Wel¬ 
ters,  Dortmund,  Germany. 

798.100.  FAN-CASE  FOR  ACID-FLUES.— 

Nicholas  L.  Heinz,  Lasalle,  Ill. 

798.103.  PROCESS  OF  MAKING  ALKA¬ 
LINE-METAL  OXIDE.— Rudolf  Hutzler, 
Ludwigsbafen-on-the-Rhlne,  Germany,  as¬ 
signor  to  the  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda 
Fabrlk,  Ludwigsbafen-on-the-Rbine,  Ger¬ 
many,  a  corporation  of  Baden. 

798.175.  PROCESS  FOR  THE  MANUFAC¬ 
TURE  OF  CEMENT-CLINKER.— Carleton 
Ellis,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Eldred 
Process  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a  cor¬ 
poration  of  New  York. 

798.176.  PROCESS  OF  GENERATING  GAS. 
—Carleton  Ellis,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor 
to  Eldred  Process  Company,  New  York,  N. 
Y.,  a  corporation  of  New  York. 

798,181.  ALLOY. — Arthur  E.  Hobson,  Meri¬ 
den,  Conn. 

798,200.  PROCESS  OP  REMOVING  SOLID 
OR  SEMI-SOLID  MATERIAL  FROM  CON¬ 
TAINERS  OF  PRESSURE-FILTERS.— 
Charles  W.  Merrill,  I./ead,  S.  D. 

798,20.5.  PROCESS  OF  MAKING  NITRIC 
ACID. — Heinrich  H.  Niedenfiihr,  Halensee, 
Germany. 

798,216.  PROCESS  OF  REMOVING  AR¬ 
SENIC  FROM  GASES.  —  Maximilian 
Scharff  and  Franz  Slama,  Ludwigsbafen- 
on-the-Rhine,  Germany,  assignors  to  Bad¬ 
ische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrlk,  Ludwlgs- 
hafen-on-the-Rhlne,  Germany,  a  corpora¬ 
tion  of  Baden. 

798,228.  FLASK  FOR  MOLDING  CON¬ 
CRETE  BLOCKS. — I'eter  G.  Swanson  and 
Victor  R.  Carlson,  Milbank,  S.  D. 

798,239.  APPARATUS  FOR  PRODUCING 
CARBONIC  ACID. — Gregor  Walzel,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  Edward  Zusl,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 

798,242.  WIRE-ANNEALING  FURNACE.— 
John  F.  Warwick,  Chicago,  Ill. 

798,255.  GRINDING-MILL.  —  George  A. 
Bell,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

798,258.  METALLI'RGICAL  FURNACE.- 
George  H.  Benjamin,  New  Ydrk,  N.  Y. 

798,278.  CENTRIFUGAL  WET  CRUSHING 
AND  GRINDING  MILL  FOR  QUARTZ.— 
I..0UI8  C.  Graupner,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


798,302.  PROCESS  OF  REMOVING  AR¬ 
SENIC  FROM  GASES.— Maximilian  Scharff 
and  Franz  Slama,  Ludwlgsbafen-on-the- 
Rhine,  Germany,  assignors  to  the  Badische 
Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrlk,  Ludwigsbafen-on- 
the-Rhine,  Germany,  a  corporation  of  Ba¬ 
den. 

798,304.  FILTER-PRESS.— Harry  T.  Shriver. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

798,306.  MACHINE  FOR  MOLDING  CE¬ 
MENT  BLOCKS.— Dexter  D.  Stringer, 
Jackson,  Mich. 

798,312.  SMELTING-FURNACE.  —  Herbert 
L.  Wrinkle  and  Noah  Wrinkle,  Keeler,  Cal. 

798,314.  ELECTRODE  OF  ELECTROLYTIC 
APPARATUS. — George  J.  Atkins,  Totten¬ 
ham,  England. 

798,329.  MOLD-FILLING  .AND  TAMPING 
DEVICE  FOR  BRICK  AND  SIMILAR 
PREISSES. — Harry  J.  Flood,  Chicago,  111. 

798,347.  OIL-FLOWING  DEVICE.— John 
Kambisb,  Jr.,  Plney,  W.  Va. 

798,382.  COAL  SCREEN  AND  SLATER.— 
Francois  Allard,  Chatelineau,  Belgium. 

798,385.  SEPARATING-MACHINE.  —  Wal¬ 
lace  S.  Ayres,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

798,389.  REEL  FOR  MINE  LOCOMOTIVES. 
— Harris  Booker,  California,  Pa. 

798,398.  BLASTING  COMPOUND.— Gustave 
Dlttmar,  Washington,  1).  C. 

798.415.  CRUSHING-ROLLS. —  Robert  K. 
Humphrey,  Denver,  Colo. 

798.416.  ROCK-DRILL.— Manetho  C.  Jack- 
son,  Denver,  Colo.,  assignor  to  the  Jackson 
Electric  Drill  &  Supply  Company,  Denver, 
Colo. 

798,449.  WELL-DRILLING  APPARATUS.— 
Clark  F.  Rigby,  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 

798,494.  HOISTING  APPARATUS.— Victor 
R.  Browning  and  Earl  H.  Browning,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

798,500.  GAS-PRODUCER.— Carleton  Bills, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Eldred  Process 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a  corporation 
of  New  York. 

798,504.  APPARATUS  FOR  CLEANING 

OIL-WELLS.— William  E.  Gardner,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  assignor  of  one-eighth  to  Frank 
D.  Thomason,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  one-half  to 
A.  F.  Barron,  Chicago,  Ill. 

798.517.  MINE-DOOR. — Lavalette  L.  Logan, 
Robertsdale,  Pa. 

798.518.  MINE-DOOR.— Lavalette  L.  Logan, 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

798,524.  ORE-ROASTING  KILN.— James  Mc- 
Nab,  Catonsville,  Md. 

798,568.  APPARATUS  FOR  TREATING 

CRUSHED  ORES,  SLIMES  AND  OTHER 
MATERIALS. — Alfred  Z.  Clark,  Melbourne, 
Victoria,  Australia. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  published 

by  the  British  Patent  Office  on  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  mining  and  metallurgy : 

Week  ending  Aug.  19,  1905. 

8,677  of  1904.  ORE-FEEDER  FOR  AMAL¬ 
GAMATORS.— W’.  H.  Hyatt,  London.  In 
amalgamating  machines  where  finely 
divided  ores  are  forced  by  an  air-blast  into 
mercury  without  the  use  of  water,  an  im¬ 
proved  feeding  device  for  feeding  small 
quantities  of  ore  at  a  time  into  the  air- 
blast. 

13,578  of  1904.  ELECTRICAL  ORE  SEPA¬ 
RATION. — F.  E.  Elmore,  London.  In  the 
process  for  separating  metallic  particles 
from  gangue  by  means  of  an  acid  solution 
that  carries  the  metallic  particles  upward, 
the  use  of  an  electric  current  which  de¬ 
flects  the  metallic  particles  to  the  side  of 
the  vat  out  of  the  way  of  the  descending 
pulp. 

15,793  of  1904.  SLIME  TABLE.— J.  Buss, 
London.  A  slime  table,  being  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Luhrlg  vanner,  with  the  frame 
on  which  the  traveling  lielt  moves  mounted 
on  resilient  supports. 

18,042  of  1904.  EI,BCTROLYTIC  DEPOLAR¬ 
IZERS. — Melster  Lucius  &  Bruning, 
Hoechst  a.  M.,  Germany.  The  use  of  va¬ 
nadium  compounds  as  depolarizers  In  elec¬ 
trolytic  baths,  both  at  the  anode  and 
cathode. 

961  of  1905.  TREATING  ORES.— N.  H.  M. 
Dekker,  Paris.  For  desulphurizing  ores 
and  for  removing  also  antimony  and  ar¬ 
senic,  treating  them  with  nascent  hydrogen 
obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  water. 

4,291  of  1905.  ARTIFICIAL  FUEL.— J. 
Knops,  Aachen,  Germany.  Making  an  arti¬ 
ficial  fuel  by  mixing  peat  charcoal  with 
ground  leather  waste. 

11,073  of  1905.  RECOVERY  OF  FOUNDRY 
REFUSE.— C.  Casman,  Brussels.  In  re¬ 
covering  brass,  bronze  and  copper  from 
foundry  refuse,  removing  the  mixed  sand 
by  means  of  soda,  so  making  a  silicate  of 
soda. 
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Personal. 

Mining  and  metallurgical  engineers  are  In- 
Tlted  to  keep  Thb  Bnqinbbbino  and  Mining 
Journal  informed  of  tbelr  movements  and  ap¬ 
pointments. 

^Ir.  John  Seward  is  at  Goldfield,  Nevada. 
Mr.  Arthur  Winslow,  of  Boston,  is  in 
Colorado. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Finch,  of  Denver,  is  at  Bull¬ 
frog,  Nevada. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Ihlsing,  of  New  York,  was 
in  Denver  last  week. 

Mr.  Leo  von  Rosenberg,  of  New  York, 
is  at  Silverton,  Colorado. 

Mr.  Edwin  E.  Chase,  of  Denver,  is  in 
California  on  professional  business. 

Mr.  Rensselaer  H.  Toll,  of  Mancos, 
Col.,  has  been  in  Denver  on  business. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Case,  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  mines, 
in  Peru,  is  in  Mexico  on  his  way  to 
Montana. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Botting,  of  Black  Diamond, 
has  been  appointed  State  mine  inspector 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Rhodes  is  making  an  extend¬ 
ed  trip  through  Mexico  in  the  interest  of 
New  York  capital. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Lidner,  who  is  engaged  in 
professional  w’ork  on  the  east  coast  of 
Peru,  is  in  New  York. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Hutchins  has  returned  to  New 
York  from  Venezuela.  will  conduct 
practice  at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Hardinge  has  gone  to  Brazil 
on  professional  business.  He  expects  to 
be  in  New  York  in  October. 

Dr.  Edward  Fink,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Rodda, 
of  Seattle,  are  making  an  examination  of 
a  copper  property  in  the  Pechastin  mining 
district,  Washington. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Rowe,  civil  and  mining 
engineer,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  School  of  Mines  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

Mr.  William  Randolph  Strickland  has 
resigned  from  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  and  is  now  associated  with  J.  G. 
White  &  Co.  as  assistant  to  the  secretary. 

Superintendent  of  Construction  F.  M. 
Martin,  of  the  American  Smelting  &  Re¬ 
fining  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  has  returned  to  the  latter  place  from 
Mexico. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Spurr  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  geologist  on  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  to  accept  the  position 
of  mining  geologist  for  the  Guggenheim 
Exploration  Company. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Frank,  of  Butte,  Montana, 
president  of  the  Canadian-American  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  operating  a  coal  mine  at 
Frank,  Southwest  Alberta,  Canada,  re¬ 
cently  visited  that  property. 

Mr.  W.  F.  A.  Thomae,  of  London, 
passed  through  New  York,  Aug.  27,  on 
his  way  to  Canada  on  professional  busi¬ 
ness.  He  expects  to  return  to  London 
about  the  end  of  September. 


Mr.  L.  S.  Austin,  professor  of  metal¬ 
lurgy  at  the  Michigan  School  of  Mines, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  Mr.  Arthur  Aus¬ 
tin,  who  recently  graduated  from  that 
institution,  have  been  in  New  York. 

Mr.  P.  N.  Furber,  president  of  the  Oil 
Fields  of  Mexico,  has  returned  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  Mexico, 
where  he  will  inspect  the  property  of  the 
company  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Mr.  Thomas  Riddie,  formerly  manager 
for  the  Tyee  Copper  Co.,  has  accepted  an 
offer  to  become  manager  for  the  Brittan- 
nia  Smelting  Co.,  which  recently  acquired 
the  smelter  at  Crofton,  Vancouver  Island. 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Blackstock,  of  Toronto, 
well  known  in  connection  with  British 
Columbia  gold-mining  enterprises  in  which 
he  was  associated  with  the  late  George 
Gooderham,  is  seriously  ill  at  his  residence 
at  Toronto. 

Mr.  Chauncey  G.  Newton,  of  Logan, 
Ohio,  resigned  his  position  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  Columbus  &  Hock¬ 
ing  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Aug.  i,  and  is  form¬ 
ing  a  company  to  lease  and  operate  a  mine 
in  eastern  Ohio  on  the  line  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  road. 

Mr.  Edwin  Higgins  Jr.,  consulting  min¬ 
ing  engineer,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  Columbus-Butte  Mining  Co.,  oper¬ 
ating  in  Butte,  Mont.  Mr.  Higgins  will 
leave  Columbus  for  Butte  the  first  week 
in  September. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Owen,  for  seven  years  past 
State  mine  inspector  of  Washington,  has 
resigned  that  position.  He  has  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  C.  E.  Peterson 
and  will  practise  as  consulting  engineer, 
with  office  in  Tacoma,  making  a  specialty 
of  coal  properties. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Kendall,  of  London,  England, 
consulting  engineer  for  the  Slough  Creek 
Gravel  Gold,  Ltd.,  is  inspecting  that  com¬ 
pany’s  drift  mining  property  on  Slough 
creek.  Cariboo.  He  is  accompanied  by 
another  mining  engineer,  Mr.  A.  Stark, 
also  of  London.  • 

Mr.  L.  D.  Anderson,  of  Houghton, 
Mich.,  is  on  his  way  to  Prescott,  Arizona, 
where  he  will  become  mechanical  engineer 
for  the  Arizona  Smelting  Co.,  which  is 
erecting  large  works  at  Val  Verde.  Mr. 
Anderson  has  become  mechanical  engineer 
for  the  Allis  works,  at  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Herbert  Carmichael,  provincial 
assayer  and  assistant  to  the  provincial 
mineralogist,  of  British  Columbia,  recently 
made  an  examination  of  mining  properties 
in  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Columbia  district, 
north  of  Revelstoke,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  official  report  thereon  to  the 
Minister  of  Mines. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Poole,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  who  had  for  several  months  been  en¬ 
gaged  on  Vancouver  Island,  B.  C.,  collect¬ 
ing  information  relative  to  the  coal  fields 
of  the  island,  has  concluded  his  field  work 
for  the  season  and  is  on  his  way  to  Ot¬ 


tawa  to  report  to  the  Geological  Survey  . 
Department  of  Canada. 

Mr.  John  G.  Sullivan,  formerly  assistant 
construction  engineer  on  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway  Co.’s  Columbia  &  Western 
Railway,  and  afterward  promoted  to  the 
position  of  assistant  construction  engineer 
in  that  company’s  general  construction 
department,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
engineer  for  the  Panama  canal,  at  a  salary 
of  $20,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Forbes,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Silver  Cup  Mines,  Ltd., 
and  the  Great  Western  Mines,  Ltd.,  two 
British  companies  for  several  years  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  Ferguson  district  of  Lardeau, 
British  Columbia,  and  now  merged  into 
one  organization  known  as  the  Ferguson 
Mines,  Ltd.,  has  again  gone  north,  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Yukon  Territory  with 
the  A.  I.  M.  E.  excursion  party  having 
attracted  his  attention  to  the  promise  that 
country  gives  of  continuing  its  compara¬ 
tively  large  production  of  gold. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Ells,  of  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  Department  of  Canada,  has  returned 
from  Graham  island,  of  the  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte  group,  where  he  went  last  spring  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  coal  measures 
of  that  island.  Before  going  back  to 
Ottawa  he  will  again  visit  the  Quilchena 
and  Nicola  districts,  where  he  last  year 
examined  the  coal  measures,  and  proceed 
thence  to  the  Tulameen,  Similkameen,  and 
Okanagan  districts  of  British  Columbia, 
in  each  of  which  coal  is  already  being 
prospected,  or  indications  of  its  occurrence 
have  been  found. 


Obituary. 


Charles  Taylor,  who  died  at  Montreal 
Aug.  27,  aged  90  years,  was  very  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  early  days  of  gold  mining, 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  built  the  first  stamp 
mill  ever  erected  in  Canada.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  mechanical  engi¬ 
neer  in  the  Dominion. 

John  K.  Shaw,  the  well-known  financier 
and  coal  operator,  died  on  August  27  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  Mr.  Shaw  was  the  sur¬ 
viving  member  of  the  firm  of  Shaw  Bros., 
who  have  operated  mines  in  western 
Maryland  and  in  West  Virginia,  with  of¬ 
fices  in  Baltimore.  After  retiring  from 
business  in  1903,  he  took  a  deep  interest 
in  charitable  work. 


Societies  and  Technical  Schools. 


We  have  received  the  year-book  of  the 
Michigan  College  of  Mines  for  1904-5.  It 
shows  a  total  enrollment  of  223  students, 
as  against  238  for  1904-5.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  much  interesting  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  courses  and  in¬ 
struction  at  this  excellent  institution. 

Purdue  University. — The  following  an¬ 
nouncement  concerning  changes  in  the 
instructional  staff  of  the  engineering  de- 
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partments  is  approved  by  the  president 
and  trustees.  Appointments  effective  Sept. 

I  have  been  made  as  follows: 

C.  P.  Matthews,  member  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  for  several 
pears  past  professor  of  electrical  engi¬ 
neering,  Purdue  University,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  electrical  labora¬ 
tory  and  in  charge  of  the  School  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering. 

W.  O.  Teague,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Department  of  Marine  En¬ 
gineering,  two  years  with  the  Fore  River 
Ship  Yard,  and  one  year  with  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  experimental  engineering,  in 
charge  of  the  engineering  laboratory. 

Albert  Smith,  Dartmouth,  C.  E.  Thaj’er 
School  of  Engineering,  member  of  the 
Western  Society  of  Engineers,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  civil  engi¬ 
neering, 

G.  A.  Young,  assistant  professor  of  me¬ 
chanical  engineering,  will  hereafter  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  direction  of  the  work  in 
thermodynamics. 

F.  R.  Swift,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1901,  for  two  years  instructor 
at  the  Massachusetts  Tech.,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  the  General  Electric  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  mechanical 
engineering. 

O.  C.  Klipsch,  Purdue  University,  1901, 
since  graduating  with  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railway,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  instructor  in  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing. 

Trade  Catalogues. 

Bulletin  No.  4  of  the  Harriett  Electric 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  describes  the 
machinery  that  its  title  would  indicate. 

“Steel  Wheel-Barrows”  is  sent  us  by  the 
Archer  Iron  Works,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  who 
are  large  manufacturers  of  this  class  of 
goods. 

“Lunkenheimer  Generator  Valves”  is  the 
title  of  the  flyer  of  this  well-known  com¬ 
pany  (Cincinnati,  Ohio),  describing  the 
device  indicated. 

The  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  Co.,  of 
Brazil,  Ind.,  sends  us  its  catalogue  of 
hoisting  engines,  ventilating  fans  and 
pumps  for  acid  works. 

The  1905  catalogue  of  the  Geo.  H.  Tay 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  gives  illustrations 
and  price  lists  of  valves  and  pipe  fittings. 
It  is  substantially  bound  and  has  a  good 
index. 

The  William  Powell  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  sends  us  its  flyer,  descriptive  of  the 
“White  Star”  valve.  The  publication  has 
as  much  to  commend  it  as  the  device  it 
describes. 

The  Deming  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio,  sends  us 
its  catalogue  No.  22.  It  is  a  cloth-bound 
volume,  showing  the  line  of  pumps  and 
hydraulic  machinery  placed  upon  the  mar 
ket  by  this  company. 

The  C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.,  Cleve¬ 


land,  Ohio,  sends  us  its  new  catalogn^e 
No.  15.  The  new  edition  contains  the 
usual  number  of  illustrations  and  tables, 
and  is  of  standard  size. 

Catalogue  “G”  of  the  Robinson  Machine 
Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  an  example  of  the 
finest  half-tone  work  that  is  often  seen  in 
a  trade  publication.  It  shows  the  ventila¬ 
ting  and  hoisting  machinery  made  by  the 
company. 

The  Raymond  system  of  air  separation 
is  described  in  catalogue  No.  7  of  the 
Raymond  Brothers  Impact  Pulverizer  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.  The  diagrams  and  dimension 
drawings  render  the  catalogue  of  per¬ 
manent  value. 

The  Carterville  crushers,  as  built  by  the 
Carterville  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 
Carterville,  Mo.,  are  described  in  a  cata- 
olgue  issued  jointlj'  by  it  and  the  Galena 
Iron  Works,  Galena,  Kan.  The  catalogue 
is  6  by  9  in.  in  size. 

“Power  Transmission  Engineering”  is 
the  new  catalogue  of  the  Dodge  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  of  Mishawaka,  Ind.  It  is 
a  bound  volume,  of  standard  size,  and  in 
every  way  an  example  of  what  a  technical 
catalogue  should  be.  The  engravings  are 
more  than  usually  well  done,  the  dimen¬ 
sion  drawings  are  of  value  and  not  as 
scarce  as  is  unfortunately  the  case  with 
some  publications  of  this  character.  The 
book  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of 
every  engineer. 


Industrial. 


The  slag  of  the  Buffalo  Union  Co.’s 
furnace  is  to  be  used  by  the  new  Portland 
cement  plant  being  erected  near  it. 

The  Eastern  Steel  Co.,  Pottsville,  Pa., 
just  beginning  to  operate  its  new  plant,  is 
planning  for  the  construction  of  two  ad¬ 
ditional  open-hearth  furnaces  of  so-ton 
capacity. 

A  proposition  has  been  presented  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  by  the  Steelton 
and  Harrisburg  gas  companies  looking 
toward  the  use  of  the  gas  from  the  coke 
ovens  of  the  company  as  a  source  of 
supply  for  those  towns. 

The  contract  for  the  complete  forge 
shop  equipment  of  the  new  manual  train¬ 
ing  school  of  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Sturtevant  Co.,  of  Boston.  This  consists 
of  20  down-draft  forges  with  blast  and 
exhaust  fans. 

Baker  &  Co.,  Inc.,  refiners  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  platinum,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  New  York  city,  are  making  extensive 
additions  to  their  Newark  works.  The 
refining  department  will  be  enlarged  over 
100%,  and  the  entire  plant  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  appliances. 

The  Lake  Superior  Corporation  has  de¬ 
cided  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  large  coke  plant  in  connection 
with  the  steel  rail  plant  at  the  Sault,  and 
to  take  up  development  work  on  the  iron 


properties  on  the  Canadian  side  with  a 
view  of  getting  Canadian  ore  for  the  rail 
plant. 

The  Dominion  Bridge  Co.  is  contem¬ 
plating  the  erection  of  a  plant  in  Winni¬ 
peg,  Manitoba,  to  supply  material  for  its 
Western  business.  Negotiations  are  in 
progress  for  a  suitable  site.  The  new 
plant  will  employ  about  150  men,  and  will 
be  equipped  with  shears,  punching  and 
riveting  machinery. 

The  Blaisdell  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
has  recently  closed  contracts  to  furnish 
its  automatic  sand-handling  machinery  to 
the  Peregrine  Mining  &  Milling  Co.  at 
Guanajuato,  Mex. ;  Frank  G.  Peck  &  Co., 
Guanajuato,  Mex.,  and  to  the  New  Mod- 
derfontein  Gold  Mining  Co.  at  Johannes¬ 
burg  in  the  Transvaal. 

The  Galena  Iron  Works  Co.,  Galena, 
Ill.,  is  building  for  the  Skene  Lead  Co., 
Elizabeth,  Ill.,  a  complete  concentrating 
and  electric  power  plant,  the  equipment 
for  which  includes  two  14-in.  pumps,  one 
loo-kw.  generator,  one  four-valve  Atlas 
engine,  four  loo-h.p.  boilers,  four  electric 
hoists,  and  three  motors. 

The  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  has 
been  preparing  its  property  at  Lorain, 
Ohio,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  dry-dock. 
No  bids  of  the  number  already  received 
have  been  satisfactory,  and  until  a  suit¬ 
able  contract  can  be  made  little  will  be 
announced.  Tl#  dock  is  to  be  over  700  ft. 
long,  and  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world. 

The  Springfield  Boiler  Co.,  Springfield, 
Ill.,  has  let  a  contract  for  considerable 
new  machinery.  The  new  boiler  shop 
will  be  328  ft.  long,  main  span  50  ft.  in 
width,  with  bays  on  each  side  having  a 
depth  of  44  ft.,  making  the  total  breadth 
of  the  building  138  ft.  The  structure 
will  be  entirely  of  steel,  including  two 
hydraulic  pumps,  two  traveling  cranes, 
hydraulic  flanging  press,  rolls,  punches, 
etc. 

The  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio,  with  brick  plant  at  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  has  received  a  contract  for 
5,000,000  brick  to  be  used  in  the  new  blast¬ 
furnace  being  built  by  the  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  at  Hazelton,  near  Youngs¬ 
town.  Ohio.  The  Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 
makes  its  brick  of  shale,  which  is  the 
covering  over  the  limestone.  Its  plant  is 
equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  has 
a  capacity  of  100,000  brick  per  day. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,.  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  the  following  officers  were 
chosen:  E.  F.  Yarnelle,  president;  C.  H. 
Rawlins,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  ;  H.  C.  Rockhill,  secretary ;  J.  W. 
Sale,  treasurer;  A.  W.  Tyler,  superinten¬ 
dent;  P.  H.  Joyce,  general  sales  agent. 
Authority  was  given  the  management  to 
increase  the  capacity  to  4,000  tons  of  fin¬ 
ished  bar  iron  per  month,  making  this  mill 
the  largest  producer  of  bar  iron  among 
the  independent  Western  plants. 
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Construction  News. 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. — The  Central 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  plans  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  coal-washers. 

Ophir,  Utah. — The  Ophir  Hill  mill,  near 
this  place,  is  to  be  doubled  in  capacity. 
E.  W.  Place,  of  this  place,  is  manager. 

Roseburg,  Oregon.  —  The  Continental 
mines  on  Myrtle  creek  expect  to  install  a 
50-ton  reduction  plant  in  the  near  future. 

Fall  River,  Colorado. — Machinery  is  to 
be  installed  at  the  Almaden  mine.  W.  F. 
Dumbleton,  Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  is  man¬ 
ager. 

South  McAlester,  Indian  Territory. — La 
Bosque  &  Wilkerson  are  preparing  to 
open  a  coal  mine  about  6  miles  southv/est 
of  this  place. 

Kaslo,  British  Columbia. — The  Provi¬ 
dence  mines  near  this  place  contemplate 
the  addition  of  a  concentrating  plant  of 
100  tons  capacity. 

Ocampo,  Mexico.  —  The  Concheno 
mines,  R.  B.  Hutchinson,  general  man¬ 
ager,  will  increase  the  capacity  of  its  60- 
ton  cyanide  plant  to  100  tons. 

Central  City,  Colorado. — The  Pleasant 
Valley  Mining  Co.  is  figuring  on  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  concentrating  plant.  J.  Kantnor, 
Central  City,  Colo.,  is  manager. 

Canyon  City,  Oregon. — A  large  electric 
plant  is  to  be  built  at  some  point  on  the 
John  Day  river  to  furnish  power  for  the 
Empire  Gold  Dredging  Company. 

Tulsa,  Indian  Territory. — The  Tulsa 
Lime  Co.  will  erect  a  building  40x100  ft. 
and  have  a  daily  capacity  of  two  cars  of 
lime.  About  $50,000  will  be  invested. 

Virginia  City,  Nevada. — The  Longfellow 
mine,  30  miles  from  Virginia  City,  Nev., 
Edward  Carmen,  general  manager,  is  to 
be  equipped  with  a  large  electric  plant. 

Mokelumne  Hill,  California. — The  North 
Star  Mining  Co.,  of  this  place,  J.  C.  Kemp 
Van  Ee,  manager,  will  soon  put  in  electric 
machinery,  haulage  motors  and  ore  cars. 

Alderson,  Indian  Territory. — The  Rock 
Island  Coal  Co.  expects  to  instal  boiler, 
steam  engine  and  electrical  machinery  at 
its  Mine  No.  7;  also  box-car  loaders  at 
Mines  No.  5  and  6. 

Etna  Vale,  California. — F.  C.  Perew, 
working  the  property  of  the  Taylor  Lake 
Mining  Co.,  at  this  place,  will  add  more 
stamps  to  the  mill  battery,  and  may  install 
an  electric-power  plant. 

Morgantown,  West  Virginia. — The  Mor¬ 
gantown  Tin-Plate  Works  at  this  place 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  which  will  enlarge 
the  present  6-mill  plant  to  a  lo-mill  one. 

Goldfield,  Nevada. — It  is  reported  that 
the  Frank  Co.  will  construct  a  new  15- 
stamp  mill  in  close  proximity  to  the  mines 
of  this  place.  The  company  is  now  en¬ 
larging  its  mill  on  the  flats  just  north  of 
town. 

Bosworth,  Kentucky. — The  Columbia 


Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  to  mine  coal 
on  400  acres  of  land.  Coal  tipples  and 
miners’  houses  will  be  erected.  John 
Howaird,  Middlesboro,  Ky.,  is  engineer  in 
charge. 

Roseburg,  Oregon. — The  Little  Chief¬ 
tain  mine,  12  miles  east  of  Myrtle  Creek, 
has  changed  hands.  John  Hamilton,  of 
Yreka,  California,  has  purchased  it  and 
intends  later  to  instal  machinery  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  ores. 

Oliver  Springs,  Tennessee. — David  ‘C. 
Richards  is  interested  in  a  company  which 
is  mining  clay  and  making  open  ware  by 
hand.  It  intends  to  establish  a  pottery, 
and  will  be  in  the  market  for  machinery 
in  the  near  future. 

Warren,  Idaho. — The  Idaho  Consoli¬ 
dated  Little  Giant  Mining  Co.,  of  this 
place,  is  preparing  for  the  installation  of 
an  electric  power  plant  for  the  operation 
of  its  mines.  H.  H.  Schieler,  of  War¬ 
ren,  is  resident  manager. 

Seattle,  Washington. — The  Copper  & 
Lead  Smelting  Co.,  recently  organized, 
will  probably  erect  a  new  plant -in  this 
place.  FI.  A.  Noble,  of  Seattle,  is  one 
of  the  incorporators.  Most  of  the  stock 
is  owned  by  Colorado  mine  operators. 

Sonora,  Mexico. — The  Magdalena  Min¬ 
ing  &  Milling  Co.  intends  to  develop 
mines  and  mill  ores  in  the  State  of  Sono¬ 
ra.  George  H.  Jacobs,  of  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
S.  S.  Brooks,  of  Chester,  Conn.,  and  T. 
E.  Cottle,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  are  the  incor¬ 
porators. 

Palos,  Alabama. — The  Sloss  -  Sheffield 
Steel  &  Iron  Co.  will  build  a  washery  and 
later  construct  coke-ovens  in  this  vicinity. 
The  plans  for  the  washery  are  now  under 
way.  The  Frisco  System  will  build  an 
extension  spur  to  the  property,  about  1^2 
miles  in  length. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. — The  Mountain  Val¬ 
ley  Pottery  Co.  has  purchased  deposits 
near  Hot  Springs,  and  will  mine  and  man¬ 
ufacture  from  the  clay  high-pressed  brick, 
tile,  pottery,  etc.  Guy  R.  Alexander  is 
secretary.  The  address  is  854  Century 
Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Washington,  Pennsylvania. — William  1. 
Jones,  treasurer  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Buffalo 
Co.,  states  that  it  will  begin  the  opening 
of  a  15,000- acre  coal  tract  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  portion  of  Washington  county. 
Eight  new  mines  are  to  be  opened,  and  a 
new  town  built  either  at  Amwell  or  West 
Bethlehem  township. 

Goldfield,  Nevada. — The  much-talked-of 
trolley  road  seems  about  to  become  a 
reality.  A  company  has  been  organized 
by  James  A.  Pearce,  and  New  York 
and  Salt  Lake  City  capitalists  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  enterprise.  The  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  has  granted  a  20- 
year  franchise  to  the  interested  parties. 

A.  B.  Meyers,  P.  D.  Murphy  and  C.  E. 
Collins  intend  to  drill  four  artesian  wells 
on  their  property  about  6  miles  west  of 
this  place. 


Pikesville,  Pike  county,  Kentucky. — The 
Pike  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  leased  from  the 
Big  Sandy  Co.,  of  this  place,  a  tract  of 
coal  land  in  the  county,  and  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  developing  same.  Mining 
machinery  will  be  installed.  The  company 
has  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The 
Greenough  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  also 
leased  from  the  same  company  coal  land, 
and  will  instal  mining  machinery. 

Lida,  Neveda. — It  is  expected  that  pre¬ 
liminary  work  will  be  begun  within  a  few 
days  for  the  new  smelters  at  this  place. 
The  engineers  are  already  on  the  ground. 
The  contract  for  excavation  has  already 
been  awarded,  but  contracts  for  a  100- 
ton  copper  furnace  and  a  8o-ton  galena 
furnace  are,  we  understand,  still  to  be  let. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — The  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  has  let  contracts 
for  grading  for  its  proposed  2,000-ton 
copper  smelter  in  the  Salt  Lake  valley  to 
the  Utah  Construction  Co.,  of  Ogden, 
Utah,  and  will  proceed  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  building  of  the  plant. 
Charles  W.  Whitley,  of  Salt  Lake,  is 
manager. 

Bingham,  Utah. — The  Utah  Copper  Co. 
will  commence  excavations  at  once  for  its 
proposed  concentrating  mill,  to  be  erected 
near  the  old  Garfield  beach  resort  in  the 
Salt  Lake  valley  The  plant  is  to  have 
capacity  for  the  treatment  of  6,000  tons  a 
day.  Manager  D.  C.  Jackling,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  will  ask  for  bids  for  material  and 
equipment  at  once. 

Eureka,  California. — The  South  and 
Central  Eureka  mining  companies  have 
united  for  the  construction  of  a  pumping 
plant  and  reservoir  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
mines.  A  pump  with  a  capacity  of  288,000 
gallons  per  day  will  be  installed  at  the 
South  Eureka  mine.  A  reservoir  with  a 
capacity  of  50,000  gallons  will  be  con¬ 
structed.  The  pump  will  be  electrically 
driven. 

Brice,  New  Mexico. — It  is  reported  that 
the  right  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  river  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Southwest  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  of 
this  place.  The  company  has  concluded 
arrangements  whereby  it  will  deliver 
water  to  the  town  for  domestic  purposes, 
as  well  as  installing  an  electric  station  in 
the  Sacramento  mountains.  Oil  engines 
using  crude  petroleum  are  to  be  used. 
The  water  will  be  piped  for  a  distance  of 
20  miles. 

Crofton,  British  Columbia. — George  H. 
Robinson,  managing  director  of  the  Brit¬ 
annia  Copper  Syndicate,  states  that  the 
company  has  purchased  the  Mt.  Andrews 
mineral  property  on  Prince  of  Wales 
island,  off  the  southeastern  coast  of  Alas¬ 
ka.  The  smelter  which  will  treat  the 
ores  is  situated  at  this  place,  and  a  re¬ 
finery  on  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  is  projected, 
which  will  probably  be  built  here.  The 
ore  is  red  hematite,  carrying  gold  and 
copper  as  well,  and  is  valuable  as  a  flux. 
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Special  Correspondence. 


San  Francisco.  Aug.  30. 

The  old  Plumas-Eureka  mine  at  Johns- 
ville,  Plumas  county,  has  been  sold  to 
capitalists  of  Newport,  R.  I.  (under  the 
name  of  the  Johnson-Graham  Mining 
Co.).  This  quartz  mine  was  for  many 
years  the  most  productive  mine  in  the 
county;  it  has  a  record  of  some  mill¬ 
ions  in  total  output.  During  most  of  its 
productive  period  it  was  owned  by  the 
Sierra  Buttes  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.  Of 
late  years,  the  Plumas-Eureka  has  been 
worked  on  tribute;  this  is  the  last  of  the 
company’s  mines.  There  is  an  extensive 
crushing  plant  on  the  property,  but  much 
of  the  machinery  is  out  of  date.  The  proper¬ 
ty  consists  of  2.800  acres  of  United  States 
patented  land,  water  rights,  mill  and  build¬ 
ings.  It  also  holds  placers.  The  new 
company  will  immediately  instal  new  ma¬ 
chinery;  the  plant  will  be  increased  to 
500  tons  daily  capacity.  The  ores  will  be 
treated  by  cyanidation,  and  operations  will 
be  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  The  people 
of  Johnsville  are  rejoicing  over  the  news ; 
this  plant  formerly  gave  employment  to 
350  men.  The  present  owners  expect  to 
have  all  in  operation  in  four  months. 

R.  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  Grass  Valley,  has 
purchased  the  Carson  mine  near  Alle¬ 
ghany,  Sierra  county,  adjoining  the  now 
famous  Tightner.  The  mine  can  be 
worked  through  a  tunnel. 

Some  new  discoveries  of  copper  ore 
have  been  made  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Tuolumne  county.  60  miles  east  of  Sonora 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Deadman’s  Crossing 
on  the  Sonora  and  Mono  wagon  road. 
The  sale  of  the  Quartz  Mountain  mines  in 
Madera  county  is  thought  to  mean  the 
erection  of  a  lOO-stamp  mill  to  be  run  by 
electricity.  The  purchaser  is  the  Monte 
Rosa  Dev^elopment  Mining  and  Milling 
Co.  the  officers  of  w’hich  are  I.  Baum- 
berger,  pres. ;  and  Philip  Garwin,  sec.  and 
treasurer. 

Samples  of  cinnabar  have  been  brought 
in  from  Coalinga,  Fresno  county,  which 
is  a  new  region  for  quicksilver.  The 
Clipper  Group  of  copper  claims  at  Ken- 
nett,  Shasta  county,  is  under  bond  to 
Eastern  men,  and  is  about  to  be  opened 
up  under  the  superintendence  of  Carl 
Hartmann.  The  Clipper  group  includes 
the  Snyder,  Last  Chance,  Big  Bear  and 
Little  Bear,  Hawkeye,  etc.,  and  comprises 
nine  in  all.  Two  were  recently  bought 
for  cash  from  Geo.  Bassett  for  $8,000; 
the  bond  stands  at  $68,000.  The  claims 
are  located  on  the  north  fork  of  Squaw 
creek,  i  mile  from  the  S.  P.  track  and 
154  miles  below  Kennett.  They  are  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  Uncle  Sam  and  almost  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Trinity  and  Balakalala  hold¬ 
ings. 

The  Boston  &  Kern  River  Mining  Co. 
has  brought  suit  to  have  the  Superior 
Court  settle  its  rights  in  the  purchase  of 
mining  property  in  the  Cove  district,  Kern 


county.  The  company  was  incorporated 
in  Maine  by  C.  S.  Long  and  others.  After 
Long  agreed  to  purchase  from  Moritz 
Friedlander,  who  owned  the  property, 
Friedlander  agreed  to  sell  for  $100,000; 
subsequently  it  was  arranged  that  the  com¬ 
pany  should  deduct  from  the  purchase 
price  whatever  it  might  expend  in  putting 
the  mines  in  a  safe  condition.  It  is  alleged 
that  it  has  expended  $86,000.  Friedlander 
died  last  February,  and  the  transaction 
has  become  tangled.  Worthington  Ames 
and  David  Friedenrich  (executors  of  his 
will)  and  Joseph  Naphtaly,  as  trustees  for 
Friedlander,  are  defendants.  They  claim 
that  the  company  has  sold  the  property 
to  John  W.  Threshie,  which  sale  the 
Superior  court  will  be  asked  to  confirm. 
The  court  is  asked  to  order  a  general 
accounting.  The  properties  involved  in¬ 
clude  the  Content,  Nellie  Dent,  Sumner, 
North  E.xtension  Sumner,  Commonwealth, 
Beauregard,  Urban,  Frank,  Bull  Run,  Lady 
Bell  and  the  Jeff.  Davis. 

In  the  suit  of  Peter  Curtz  against  the 
Alpine  Mining  Co.,  located  in  Alpine  coun¬ 
ty,  Judge  Beatty  (of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court)  has  rendered  a  decision  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  famous  Black  Oak  mine  near  Souls- 
byville,  Tuolumne  county,  is  involved  in 
litigation.  Suit  has  been  instituted  in  the 
Superior  Court  by  Annie  C.  W.  Scott  (as 
executrix  of  the  estate  of  her  late  husband, 
W.  P.  Scott)  and  is  against  W.  G.  Scott, 
C.  S.  Dowe,  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  and  the 
Black  Oak  Mining  Co.  Plaintiff  asks  that 
a  receiver  be  appointed,  and  that  the  prop- 
ert}'  be  sold. 


Spokane.  Aug.  30. 

The  Turk  Mining  Co.,  of  Cedar 
Canon,  Wash.,  w'hich  recently  attempted 
to  put  in  a  smelter  on  the  Blanchard  sys¬ 
tem,  is  trying  to  recover  the  ground  lost 
in  that  disastrous  experiment.  The  smelter 
will  be  reconstructed  into  a  straight  water- 
jacket  furnace  if  the  Turk  people  can 
raise  the  money. 

Directors  of  the  Tamarack  &  Chesa¬ 
peake  Mining  Co.,  owning  property  be¬ 
tween  the  Cu.ster  and  the  Hercules  mines 
in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  decided  last  week 
to  commence  shipments  of  silver-lead  ore 
to  a  Salt  Lake  smelter.  The  ledge  has 
been  drifted  upon  in  ore  for  250  ft,  at  a 
depth  of  500  ft.,  the  vein  matter  being  the 
characteristic  concentrating  ore  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  On  the  hanging  wall  is  a  12-in. 
vein  of  ore  running  high  in  silver,  and 
40  to  75%  lead. 

Senator  George  Turner,  attorney  for 
the  Federal  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  who 
is  back  from  the  Sullivan  mine  at  Marys¬ 
ville,  B.  C.,  says  that  the  Heberlein  process 
at  the  smelter  has  proven  all  that  was  ex¬ 
pected  and  the  tonnage  in  sight  at  the 
mine  is  between  150,000  and  200,000  tons, 
which  is  the  most  in  its  history. 


Bisbee.  Aug.  31 

Copper  Queen  Consolidated  is  to  en¬ 
large  its  Sacramento  shaft  and  has  driven 
drifts  from  it  to  many  of  the  surrounding 
mines,  notably  to  its  Lowell,  which  is 
some  2,800  ft.  away.  A  large  new  hoist 
is  to  be  set  up  at  Sacramento  at  once, 
and  plans  have  been  drawn  for  ore-bins, 
the  largest  yet  built  at  these  mines.  The 
shaft  is  close  to  the  main  line  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  railway,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  in¬ 
tention  to  make  it  a  leading  producer. 
I'or  its  entire  depth  this  shaft  is  sunk  in 
country  rock,  while  most  of  those  north 
of  it  are  in  ore  and  mineral-bearing 
formation.  There  has  been  no  change  re¬ 
cently  in  the  tonnage  daily  extracted,  nor 
in  the  smelter  product,  which  runs  about 
7,500.000  lb.  a  month,  but  smelter  enlarge¬ 
ments  are  rapidly  progressing  and  should 
before  long  be  ready  for  a  very  great  in¬ 
crease  of  mining  and  copper  product. 
Changes  in  shafts  and  surface  improve¬ 
ments  are  continually  under  way,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  properties  is 
steadily  improved  from  month  to  month, 
with  result  that  the  product  is  made  eas¬ 
ier  and  at  less  cost  than  ever  before.  The 
receipt  of  ores  from  Bisbee  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  smelter  has  so  increased  that  all 
Nacosari  concentrates  are  now  going  to 
Globe. 

At  all  the  mines  of  the  Calumet  & 
Arizona  group  great  progress  is  made, 
and  ore  is  being  opened  everywhere,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  the  enormous 
values  of  the  mines  and  the  tremendous 
possibilities  for  the  future.  In  Junction’s 
drifts,  east  and  west  from  the  shaft,  the 
breasts  are  now’  in  carbonate  of  copper, 
averaging  about  T2%.  One  of  these  drifts 
is  rapidly  approaching  Calumet  &  Pitts¬ 
burg  territory.  Oliver  ground  of  the  or-  • 
iginal  company  is  showing  ore  in  great 
quantities  and  row  has  a  reserve  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  Irish  Mag  ground, 
from  which  all  the  company’s  product 
has  so  far  been  made.  Duluth  mine  is 
getting  new  orebodies  and  extending  those 
already  found,  and  is  hoisting  a  consider¬ 
able  daily  product  from  development 
work  alone.  On  Lake  Superior  new  ore- 
bodies  have  been  cut  recently,  and  a  raise 
from  the  i,ioo-ft.  level  is  in  high-grade 
ore.  At  all  these  mines,  except  Calumet 
&  Arizona,  the  chief  work  has  heretofore 
been  directed  to  driving  lone  main  drifts, 
for  connections  and  ventilation,  and  these 
cut  promising  orebodies  that  were  at¬ 
tacked  only  in  few  cases.  But  now’  the 
companies  are  going  back  and  opening 
into  the  promising  points,  and  for  a  long 
time  to  come  there  w’ill  probably  be  con¬ 
tinual  news  of  rich  finds  and  increasing 
reserves.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  news  of  .strikes  is  reported. 

These  Calumet  mines  are  adding  to 
their  equipment  rapidly.  At  every  shaft 
not  now  completely  equipped,  aside  from 
the  two  on  Pittsburg  ground,  steps  a’'c 
under  way  for  the  regular  and  heavy  daily 
handling  of  ore,  and  all  construction  work 
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along  the  line  of  permanent  hoists  and 
head-frames  is  well  toward  completion. 
Hoatson  shaft,  of  the  Pittsburg  mine,  has' 
been  sunk  70  ft.  in  the  past  19  days,  and 
is  now  about  300  ft.  deep.  It  will  go  to 
1,000  ft.  before  resting,  unless  water 
causes  suspension. 

In  the  Lake  Superior  &  Arizona,  which 
is  owned  at  Calumet,  Mich.,  very  rapid 
progress  is  making  in  the  Holt  tunnel  and 
other  development  work,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  expects  that  a  depth  of  400  ft.  will 
be  reached  in  the  tunnel  by  Oct.  i,  unless 
water  comes  in  to  stop  operations.  Ex¬ 
posed  orebodies  are  being  developed  by 
raises,  etc.,  and  are  looking  well.  Four¬ 
teen  cars  of  selected  ore  have  been  shipped 
to  smelters,  and  the  last  brought  a  net  re¬ 
turn  of  $2,041,  the  others  nearly  as  much. 
Ihe  mine  is  a  long  way  from  railway 
transportation,  so  all  ore  sent  out  is-  the 
best.  Arrangements  are  being  completed 
for  a  rail  connection  with  the  mine  from 
Florence,  on  the  Salt  River  Valley  line. 

The  Keystone  Copper  Co.,  near  Globe, 
is  making  copper  by  precipitation  on 
plates,  after  solution  of  the  rich  ore  it  is 
now  mining.  A  small  plant  is  being  in¬ 
stalled  for  this  work.  The  Iron  Cap  mine, 
in  the  same  district,  which  was  taken 
some  months  ago  by  Saleili,  Mass.,  parties, 
is  now  to  be  developed,  and  active  work 
begins  soon.  This  work  will  be  under  the 
general  direction  of  A.  C.  Sheldon,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  .\rizona  Smelting  Co.,  which  now 
owns  the  Bradshaw  mountain  mine,  at 
Val  Verde,  north  of  here,  is  putting  in  a 
large  smelter  and  expects  to  have  it  in 
operation  the  coming  season.  A  sampling 
works  has  been  hurried  forward,  and 
should  be  running  to  its  full  capacity  be¬ 
fore  October  i. 

The  Daw'son  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  erect- 
i'lR  350  additional  bee-hive  ovens,  at  Daw'- 
son,  N.  M.,  on  account  of  the  demand  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  Copper  Queen  smelter 
and  other  properties  in  this  district.  Now 
that  the  Dawson  properties,  including 
coal  mines,  ovens,  roads  and  everything 
else,  have  been  bought  by  Phelps,  Dodge 
&  Co.,  there  will  be  far  greater  activity 
there  than  before. 


Denver.  Sept.  i. 

The  output  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district, 
for  August,  from  about  60,000  tons  of  ore, 
amounted  to  $1,928,400,  a  small  amount 
over  the  value  for  the  preceding  month. 
Thus  far  this  year,  the  total  amount  of 
dividends  paid  aggregates  $2,320,000,  which 
does  not  include  those  of  close ,  corpora¬ 
tions.  It  seems  probable  that  the  directors 
of  the  Mary  McKinney  Co.  will  resume 
the  payment  of  dividends  before  long,  as 
the  mine  shows  up  well,  a  number  of  valu¬ 
able  ore-shoots  having  been  opened  up 
lately.  A  number  of  new  leases  on  the 
Stratton’s  Independence  ground  have  been 
granted,  these  being  divided  into  three 
classes.  A,  B  and  C,  while  the  royalty  to 


be  paid  ranges  from  10  to  65%  of  the 
ore  values. 

The  piant  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.  is  very  busy  and  improvements  are 
under  way  which  promise  to  increase  its 
capacity  for  production  before  long.  This 
company,  while  showing  a  large  deficit 
last  year,  will  probably  show  a  surplus 
this  year.  When  the  Gould  interests  ob¬ 
tain  control,  as  will  probably  be  the  case 
next  month,  the  rails  and  materials  for 
the  construction  of  the  Western  Pacific 
railroad  will  probably  be  manufactured 
there  at  a  much  lower  price  than  what 
this  material  would  cost  East  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  prices ;  in  fact,  the  difference  is  stated 
as  high  as  50  per  cent. 

A  large  number  of  men  have  been  added 
to  the  forces  at  the  Globe  smelter,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years 
the  plant  is  running  full  blast. 

The  supply  of  gold  bullion  at  our  branch 
mint,  where  preparations  are  being  made 
to  commence  coining  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  amounts  at  present  to  over  $26,000,- 
000,  a  supply  for  about  six  months  at  least. 

In  the  United  States  Court,  before  Judge 
Mo.ses  Hallett,  the  preliminary  injunction 
hearing  in  the  Gore  Canon  case,  between 
the  Federal  government  and  the  Denver, 
Northwestern  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  has 
commenced.  C.  E.  Grunsky,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  a  special  representative  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  is  here  in  connection 
with  that  case  and  expects  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  into  its  merits. 

On  Sept.  IS,  it  is  expected  that  the  Moffat 
line  will  be  opened  as  far  as  Hot  Sulphur 
Springs,  in  Middle  Park,  and  a  large  ex¬ 
cursion  to  that  point  is  planned  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  that  date. 

During  the  present  summer  the  old 
Montezuma  district,  about  20  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Georgetown,  which  until  now  has 
been  far  from  railroad  communication,  has 
shown  considerable  life.  It  had  been  vir¬ 
tually  abandoned  during  the  past  ten  years. 
A  number  of  properties  in  the  district 
have  changed  hands,  and  with  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  railroad  from  Silver  Plume 
to  the  top  of  the  range,  there  will  only 
remain  a  gap  of  about  12  miles. 


Batte.  Aug.  29. 

Pumps  driven  by  electricity  are  to  be 
installed  in  all  of  the  mines  of  the  United 
Copper  Co.,  at  Butte.  The  company 
placed  one- of  these  pumps  in  its  Rarus 
mine  a  few  months  ago,  and  it  has  given 
satisfaction  from  a  working  and  economic 
standpoint.  There  are  only  two  other 
mines  to  be  equipped,  the  Minnie  Healey 
and  Cora.  The  steam  pumps  will  be  re¬ 
tained  for  emergency  use.  The  Pittsburg 
&  Montana  Copper  Co.  was  the  first  to 
adopt  the  use  of  the  electric  pumps  in  this 
district.  It  installed  two  last  spring. 
United  Copper  is  building  an  ore  house 
at  its  Belmont  mine,  but  the  property  is 
yielding  only  a  small  quantity  of  second- 
class  rock,  which  it  is  handling  twice.  The 
bin  is  one  used  at  one  of  the  other  mines, 


and  will  hold  400  or  500  tons,  and  when 
complete  will  save  the  expense  of  second 
handling. 

Carle  Galigher  reports  the  sale  of  the 
Protection  and  Carlile  claims,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  district,  to  Pittsburg 
and  Minnesota  men  supposed  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  North  Butte  Copper  Co. 
He  had  a  bond  on  the  two,  having  secured 
it  last  April.  He  says  the  purchase  price 
was  $150,000.  The  daily  output  of  North 
Butte  has  been  reduced  recently  from 
nearly  800  tons  to  600  tons  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  ore  has  to  be  hoisted 
through  the  shaft  of  the  High  Ore,  which 
necessitates  a  haul  of  several  hundred  feet 
from  the  place  of  mining.  The  work  of 
retimbering  the  shaft  is  progressing  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  some  time  will 
elapse  before  the  company  will  be  able  to 
use  that  outlet. 

Raven  has  struck  a  shoot  of  copper  ore 
in  its  east  1,200-ft.  level  and  is  drifting  on 
it.  The  class  is  much  better  than  that  of 
the  ore  previously  found  in  the  property. 
Shipments  are  to  be  resumed  shortly. 

The  Reins  Copper  Co.  has  begun  sink¬ 
ing  its  shaft  to  the  1,200  and  is  making 
good  headway,  30  ft.  having  been  made 
during  the  last  week.  While  this  work  is 
in  progress,  another  compartment  is  being 
made  from  the  800  to  the  surface.  No  ore 
will  be  mined  until  the  shaft  is  finished. 

The  Montana  Zinc  Co.  has  suspended 
operations  temporarily  on  account  of  a 
shortage  of  water  with  which  to  treat  its 
pulp.  It  is  arranging  for  a  supply  from 
the  Lexington.  Manager  C.  B.  Wisner 
says  the  company  has  shipped  10  carloads 
of  concentrate,  each  car  containing  from 
25  to  40  tons.  It  will  be  three  weeks  or 
more  before  the  plant  can  be  started. 

Amalgamated  has  finished  its  principal 
shaft-sinking  for  the  present,  and  is  cross¬ 
cutting  from  lower  stations  in  several  of 
its  large  producers.  The  daily  average 
output  is  being  maintained  from  the 
opened  levels,  in  which  there  are  immense 
bodies  of  ore,  some  of  which  is  high 
grade  and  some  low. 


Paradise,  Ariz.  Aug.  24. 

Paradise  and  the  Chiricahua  district 
continue  on  an  even  advance,  much  work 
is  being  done  and  more  contemplated. 

At  the  Chiricahua  Development  Co. 
progress  continues,  the  new  150-h.p. 
boiler  has  been  installed  and  will  be  in 
commission  in  a  few  days.  The  company 
at  its  main  working  shaft  continues  to 
push  the  crosscut  and  is  also  running 
a  drift  on  the  contact,  but  is  running  this 
drift  in  the  lime.  It  is  making  record 
W'ork,  having  made  103  ft.  in  the  drift 
during  the  last  7  days.  The  drift  is  now 
in  about  200  ft.  and  the  crosscut  800  ft. 
The  contact  which  carries  the  ore  on  this 
property  has  a  strike  nearly  east  to  west. 
On  the  same  level  as  the  collar  of  the 
shaft  the  original  prospect  tunnel  was 
driven  at  right  angles  with  the  contact 
and  cut  two  ledges,  the  first  about  100  ft. 
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from  entry,  being  about  40  ft.  thick  and 
of  very  low  grade;  but  the  second,  700  ft. 
from  entry,  was  43  ft.  thick  and  of  pyritic 
iron,  largely  hematite  and  carrying  about 
4/4%  copper.  A  winze  was  sunk  100  ft. 
deep  on  this  ledge,  all  in  ore,  with  in¬ 
creasing  values  toward  the  bottom.  This 
tunnel  is  about  200  ft.  below  the  apex 
of  the  immense  iron  capping  on  surface. 
The  company,  after  this  work  was  com¬ 
pleted,  erected  the  following  plant:  Two 
boilers,  150  h.  p.  each;  20-drill  Sullivan 
cross-compound  Corliss  air  compressor; 
double  6-ft.  drum  hoist,  with  a  sinking  ca¬ 
pacity  of  2,000  ft. ;  sinking  pumps  of  the 
Prescott  make  and  a  large  stationary 
pump,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  needed. 
Substantial  buildings  were  erected,  and 
with  this  large  permanent  working  plant 
a  three-compartment,  finely-timbered  shaft 
has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  425  ft.  From 
the  385-ft.  level  in  this  shaft,  making  a 
SSs-ft.  depth  from  the  apex  of  the  contact, 
a  crosscut  tunnel  is  being  driven  to  cut 
the  ledge.  From  some  cause,  instead  of 
driving  this  tunnel  north,  it  was  driven 
northeast,  and  the  present  superintendent, 
Mr.  Hoar,  has  changed  its  course  to  the 
north  and  will  soon  have  the  formation 
cut  and  reach  the  ledge.  By  this  error 
in  driving  the  tunnel  in  a  wrong  course 
it  will  make  about  200  ft.  longer  than  orig¬ 
inally  planned.  The  company  is  also  push¬ 
ing  a  drift  on  the  hanging  w’all  of  the  con¬ 
tact  to  get  under  the  winze  that  was  sunk 
in  the  upper  tunnel.  This  drift  will  be  about 
800  ft.  long,  but  will  facilitate  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  ore  when  they  are  ready  for 
that  part  of  their  work.  There  are  rumors 
that  they  have  good  ore  in  the  crosscut, 
but  this  is  not  confirmed  at  headquarters. 


Platte ville,  Wie.  Sept.  i. 

The  Baxter  mine,  owned  by  five  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  Janesville,  Wis., 
operating  under  the  name  of  the  Baxter 
Mining  Co.,  Geo.  S.  Parker,  of  the  Parker 
Pen  Co.,  president,  and  W.  F.  Palmer, 
secretary,  have  just  closed  a  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  50-ton  modem  concen¬ 
trating  plant  and  an  8-in.  Galena  pattern 
Cornish  lift  pump,  to  be  placed  at  shaft 
No.  I,  located  on  the  Baxter  farm,  in 
the  Meekers  Grove  camp,  about  3  miles 
from  Cuba  City.  The  ore  on  this  proper¬ 
ty  differs  materially  from  the  general  run, 
as  found  in  the  southwest  Wisconsin  dis¬ 
trict,  being  of  a  finely  disseminated  nature. 
The  body  has  been  proven  for  500  ft.  in 
length,  the  side  walls  having  not  as  yet 
been  found.  The  quality  of  the  ore  is 
high  grade,  average  57  to  60%.  A  pecu¬ 
liar  feature  encountered  in  the  Baxter  is 
that  there  are  two  distinct  runs  converg¬ 
ing,  one  being  entirely  jack  and  the  other 
lead,  both  being  found  on  the  same  level. 
The  usual  occurrence  is  that  they  are 
mixed  when  the  lead  does  not  overlie 
the  jack.  The  Baxter  ore  is  an  extremely 
free  milling  one,  with  little  or  no  sul¬ 
phur  or  iron. 


A  company  with  $15,000  capital,  shares 
to  be  $100  each,  is  being  organized  in 
the  Galena  camp.  It  is  composed  of  150 
of  the  leading  citizens,  for  the  purpose  of 
prospecting  and  opening  up  the  rich  de¬ 
posits  in  the  neighborhood.  This  means 
enough  money  is  being  raised  to  carry  on 
the  work  for  at  least  two  years.  It  is 
hard  to  estimate  what  the  results  will  be, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  be  the 
means  of  increasing  the  output  of  the 
Platteville  zinc  and  lead  district  quite 
materially.  It  is  quite  a  boon  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  be  free  from  the  “get-rich-quick 
speculator.” 

The  Wicklow  Mining  Co.  contracted 
during  the  week  for  a  large  roasting  and 
magnetic  separating  plant.  Contractors 
guarantee  to  have  same  in  operation  by 
Dec.  I.  This  company  is  one  of  the  many 
that  have  spent  much  time  and  some 
money  in  fully  prospecting  their  property 
before  putting  thereon  expensive  improve¬ 
ments.  It  has  opened  up  what  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  ore  deposits  in  the 
Platteville  district,  being  very  rich  in  both 
zinc  and  lead.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
ore  carries  from  8  to  10%  iron  pyrites, 
it  w'as  concluded  to  erect  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  roaster  and  separator,  which  will 
make  the  ore  of  such  a  grade  as  to  en¬ 
able  the  company  to  sell  it  at  top  prices. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  that  zinc  min¬ 
ing  of  the  Platteville  Zinc  &  Lead  district 
is  a  paying  proposition  is,  that  they  have 
a  custom  roasting  and  magnetic  separa¬ 
ting  plant  located  therein.  The  company 
is  known  as  the  Joplin  Separating  Co., 
and  its  presence  in  the  district  has  en¬ 
abled  the  small  producer,  without  any 
means  at  hand  for  separating  the  ore,  to 
sell  his  product  from  the  mine  at  a  figure 
that  brings  him  a  profit.  At  the  same 
time  the  separating  company,  after  treat¬ 
ing  the  ore,  can  sell  the  finished  concen¬ 
trates  at  such  an  advanced  figure,  due  to 
the  high-grade  ore  produced,  that  the 
profit  is  quite  large.  This  custom  plant 
has  been  operated  for  over  a  year,  and  in 
that  time  has  paid  the  owners  handsomely. 
There  is  considerable  talk  at  the  present 
time  of  erecting  another  plant  near 
Platteville.  Representatives  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  syndicate  are  investigating 
the  conditions  under  which  lead  and  zinc 
mining  operations  are  conducted  through¬ 
out  the  district,  with  the  view  of  installing 
a  large  central  power  plant  with  a  capa¬ 
city  of  at  least  2,000  kw.  A  power  plant 
in  connection  with  the  contemplated  elec¬ 
tric  road,  with  which  it  is  planned  to 
connect  Platteville,  Hazel  Green,  Cuba 
City,  Lancaster,  Bloomington,  Shullsburg 
and  Apple  River,  Ill.,  at  which  point  it 
will  connect  with  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad,  thus  giving  this  territorj'  a  direct 
opening  to  the  coal  of  north  Illinois,  will 
overcome  many  of  the  present  drawbacks. 
Parties  who  have  the  matter  in  hand 
have  been  making  personal  visits  to  the 
different  operators  of  the  district  and  we 
are  informed  that  they  have  the  necessary 


subscribers  to  the  amount  of  power  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  the  enterprise  a  go.  A 
great  number  of  the  mines  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  are  already  equipped  with  electric 
appliances,  both  for  power  and  lighting. 

The  Lucky  Hit  mine,  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  capitalists  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
who  are  operating  in  this  district  under 
the  name  of  the  Union  Zinc  &  Lead  Co., 
is  adding  its  quota  to  the  general  output 
of  the  district.  They  recently  started  a 
magnetic  separating  plant,  at  which  the 
system  of  magnetic  separation  received  a 
severe  test  owing  to  the  fact  that  their 
ore  runs  from  55  to  75%  iron. 


Duluth.  Sept.  I. 

Alfred  Merritt,  of  this  city,  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  an  iron-ore  property  in  San 
Bernardino  county,  Cal.,  has  sent  a  crew 
of  miners  from  here  to  make  examina¬ 
tion  and  sink  pits  for  thorough  develop¬ 
ment.  The  ore  from  this  mine  is  to  be 
shipped  to  the  Pacific  at  San  Pedro,  and 
thence  to  Tacoma,  where  a  company  has 
been  organized  to  erect  a  blast-furnace. 
This  furnace  is  to  be  of  100  tons  daily 
capacity,  but  the  intention  of  the  company 
is  to  enlarge  later  to  about  350  tons  per 
day. 

Shipments  from  the  Hibbing  district  of 
the  Mesabi  range  are  about  60,000  tons  per 
day;  this  is  from  mines  within  five  miles 
of  Hibbing  on  the  east  and  four  miles  on 
the  west.  There  are  many  new  mines  in 
that  part  of  ^he  Mesabi,  and  some  of  the 
largest  operations  anywhere  in  the  world 
are  there  under  way.  At  the  new  Monroe- 
Tener  mine  there  a  pumping  plant  is 
handling  about  5,500  gallons  of  water  per 
minute,  and  a  large  and  efficient  plant  is 
to  be  installed.  At  the  Burt  mine  six 
steam  shovels  are  employed,  four  mining 
and  two  stripping  overburden,  and  at  Ma¬ 
honing  there  are  three  shovels  in  ore.  At 
Leonard  and  Monroe  the  stripped  over¬ 
burden  varies  from  70  to  90  ft.  At  Leon¬ 
ard  and  Albany  steam  shovels  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  pit  making  ore  and  loading 
cars,  which  are  then  trammed  to  the  shaft 
and  dumped  into  pockets  prior  to  hoisting. 
Monroe  is  to  have  a  complete  electric  un¬ 
derground  haulage  plant.  This  mine  is 
credited  with  a  tonnage  of  about  20,000,- 
000  tons  of  ore,  and  is  quite  liable  to  con¬ 
tain  much  more  than  that.  One  of  the 
shovels  in  the  Burt  pit  is  to  be  fitted  with 
a  small  generating  engine  for  running  an 
electric-light  plant  for  lighting  the  shovel 
operations,  and  if  as  successful  as  it 
should  be,  the  plan  will  be  adopted  gen¬ 
erally  by  the  Oliver  Co.  any  other  year  in 
the  many  shovels  it  will  be  operating. 

On  the  Crystal  Falls  range  the  old  Ar¬ 
menia  mine  of  Corrigan,  McKinney  &  Co. 
is  about  to  resume,  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  pumping  will  start  much,  if  any,  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  shipping  season,  and 
the  mine  cannot  be  mining  much  ore  be¬ 
fore  the  new  year.  It  is  a  good  property, 
but  its  ore  is  very  moist.  At  the  same 
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company’s  Dunn  mine,  arrangements  for 
extensive  operations  are  under  way,  and 
the  mine  should  make  a  record  for  itself 
the  coming  year.  The  Dunn  is  no  worked- 
out  property,  as  many  suppose,  from  its 
history,  but  has  been  rejuvenated,  and  is 
on  the  eve  of  a  good  career.  It  will  be 
some  time  before  the  water  is  all  out.  A 
new  shafthouse  and  large  Gates  crusher 
are  being  put  in,  and  all  ore  requiring  re¬ 
duction  will  be  crushed  at  the  hoist.  All 
Slimmer  waste  has  been  dumped  into  the 
Great  Westem  open  pit  by  the  thousands 
of  yards,  in  a  successful  effort  to  save  the 
company's  shaft.  The  ore  left  in  the  old 
workings  is  being  rapidly  taken  out,  and 
the  mine  will  be  caved  down  to  the 
eleventh  level.  New  drifts  will  be  driven 
at  lower  levels  and  a  large  amount  of  ore 
taken  therefrom  the  coming  winter.  A 
large  stockpile  ground  will  be  laid  out  at 
No.  3  shaft  for  the  winter’s  work.  Tobin 
mine,  belonging  to  the  same  concern,  has 
Iieen  changed  this  year  by  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  all  machinery  and  the  cleaning  out 
of  all  buildings  about  the  works.  The 
owners  are  figuring  for  an  electric  tram¬ 
ming  plant  underground,  but  has  let  no 
contracts  yet.  Other  mines  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  are  active,  the  Mansfield  has  resumed 
hoisting,  and  Crystal  Falls  bids  fair  to  see 
the  best  year  in  its  history. 

Some  exploration  is  under  way  on  the 
extension  of  the  Mesabi  formation  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  several  crews 
are  at  work  on  the  shores  of  Pokegama 
lake,  Itasca  county.  This  work  is  under 
control  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co. 
and  Messrs.  Adams,  Roucheleau  and 
Whitesides,  of  Duluth.  So  far  there  have 
been  no  definite  results. 


Salt  Lake  City.  Sept.  i. 

Clarence  E.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Mining  Co.’s  mines,  has 
been  engaged  in  making  an  examination 
of  the  Daly-Judge  mine  at  Park  City  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  Mr.  Allen  was  en¬ 
gaged,  it  is  said,  by  an  Eastern  syndicate 
which  has  in  view  the  erection  of  a  zinc 
smelter  in  this  State.  Several  Utah  prop¬ 
erties  which  contain  zinc  ores  have  been 
subjected  to  examinations  during  the  past 
few  months  for  the  same  people,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  is  to  obtain  some  idea  as 
to  the  tonnage  that  could  be  depended  on 
should  a  plant  be  erected  here.  The  Daly 
Judge,  Daly  West,  Comstock  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  of  Park  City  contain  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  zinc  ore..  The  Pittsburg  and  other 
properties  in  American  Fork  canon,  as 
well  as  several  mines  at  .^Ita,  can  supply 
zinc  ore ;  so  can  the  Honerine  of  Stockton, 
the  Bullion-Beck  and  other  Tintic  mines. 
In  the  Horn  Silver  at  Frisco  there  are 
said  to  be  at  least  a  half-million  tons 
practically  blocked  out.  A  prominent  ore 
buyer  for  one  of  the  Salt  Lake  smelters 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  within  the  next 
year  the  zinc  producers  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  market  their  ores  at  home. 


The  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake  railroad  has  announced  a  new  tariff 
on  ores  from  California  and  Nevada 
points,  which  gives  the  producer  quite  an 
advantage  in  shipping  to  the  smelters  at 
Salt  Like  City. 

Former  United  States  Senator  Thomas 
Kearns  and  associates  are  still  prospecting 
with  diamond  drills  at  Iron  Springs,  Iron 
county,  where  they  have  acquired  a  prom¬ 
ising  copper  property. 

About  two  weeks  ago  a  new  copper  ore- 
body  was  encountered  in  the  Commercial 
mine  in  Bingham,  the  same  having  been 
intercepted  in  a  cross-cut  run  west  from 
the  main  tunnel  and  at  a  depth  of  about 
500  ft.  on  the  dip.  The  management  is 
much  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  vein,  which  is  24  ft.  in  width  and 
carries  copper  values  of  from  i  to  5%. 
The  mine  is  one  of  the  group  belonging 
to  the  Bingham  Consolidated. 

A  deal  has  been  consummated  for  the 
sale  of  the  Deems  group  of  claims  in 
Bingham  to  a  Missouri  syndicate  for  a 
consideration  of  $20,000.  The  property 
consists  of  about  50  acres  and  is  to  under¬ 
go  development.  Dr.  W.  A.  Breckline, 
C.  A.  Keith,  C.  W.  Hutchinson  and  others 
of  Higginsville,  Mo.,  are  the  buyers. 

The  Ivanhoe  Mining  Co.  is  plaintiff  in 
a  suit  filed  in  the  Federal  court  here 
against  the  United  States  Mining  Co.,  op¬ 
erating  in  Bingham,  alleging  an  unlawful 
extraction  of  ore  to  the  value  of  $20,000 
from  the  Ashland  mining  claim.  A  tem¬ 
porary  restraining  order  was  issued  upon 
the  plaintiff  filing  a  $5, 000  bond.  Judg¬ 
ment  is  asked  for  the  restitution  of  the 
property  and  for  other  relief. 

The  work  of  drifting  around  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  last  cave  in  the  Ontario 
drain  tunnel  at  Park  City  is  in  progress, 
and  it  will  be  continued  for  a  distance  of 
about  300  ft.  more.  The  drift  was  started 
near  the  13,000-ft.  point  in  the  tunnel. 

A  statement  issued  by  President  W.  S. 
Cleaves  of  the  Sheba  Mining  &  Milling 
Co.,  with  property  in  Humboldt  county, 
Nevada,  shows  an  indebtedness  of  $15,063, 
with  no  cash  in  the  treasury  to  meet  it; 
but  an  assessment  of  3c.  a  share,  or  $15,- 
000,  has  been  called  for.  The  company 
has  expended  to  date  $106,933,  out  of 
which  there  was  paid  $32,497  for  purchase 
of  property ;  for  development  purposes, 
$74,436.  There  is  owing  on  notes  out¬ 
standing  $7,919  The  management  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  some  alterations  in  the 
mill,  to  treat  50  tons  of  ore  daily 

A  consolidation  of  the  Holland  and 
Deer  Park  mining  properties  in  Piute 
county  and  in  the  Gold  Mountain  mining 
district  has  been  affected,  making  a  com¬ 
bined  property  of  about  200  acres.  In  the 
former  about  3.000  ft.  of  w'orkings  have 
been  run  and  about  one-third  as  much  in 
the  latter.  Connections  underground  are 
to  be  made.  The  Deer  Park  Co.  will 
•  pass  out  of  existence  after  the  formal 
transfer  to  the  Holland  Co.  are  made. 


Scranton.  Sept.  5. 

The  North  West  Coal  Co.,  of  Carbon- 
dale,  has  been  organized  to  develop  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Car- 
bondale.  Scranton  and  Carbondale  cap¬ 
italists  are  at  the  head  of  the  new  ven¬ 
ture. 

The  alleged  grievances  of  the  employees 
of  the  Gaylord  colliery,  at  Plymouth,  still 
remain  unsettled.  A  committee  of  the 
men  has  been  selected  to  call  upon  an 
official  of  the  company.  The  w'orkers  feel 
that,  if  the  matter  is  placed  in  a  proper 
light,  their  grievances  will  be  adjusted.  If 
not,  the  matter  will  be  taken  before  the 
conciliation  board. 

Circular  letters  are  being  sent  out  by  all 
the  mine  inspectors  in  the  anthracite 
region,  insisting  upon  a  daily  inspection 
of  all  ropes  and  cages  by  qualified  mine 
officials.  This  is  a  constituent  part  of  the 
mining  laws  of  the  State,  but  Chief  Rod¬ 
erick,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  thinks  that 
it  has  hitherto  been  somew'hat  neglected. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  is  about  to  erect 
a  new  breaker  at  the  Bear  Valley  colliery, 
at  Shamokin.  There  are  two  shafts  at 
the  colliery,  but  the  breaker  now  in  use 
is  too  small  to  handle  the  output.  A  large 
plot  of  ground  has  been  leveled  off  on 
the  mountain  side,  near  the  old  breaker; 
it  is  supposed  that  this  is  to  be  used  for 
the  new  breaker. 

The  strikers  at  Morris  Run  colliery  have 
opened  a  large  commissary  store.  They 
have  contracted  to  be  supplied  with  a 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  goods  every 
week  during  the  winter.  This  indicates 
that  those  miners  are  preparing  to  hold 
out  for  another  season.  The  strike  at 
these  mines  has,  in  one  way  or  another, 
lasted  nearly  two  years ;  and  today  there 
is  as  little  indication  as  when  they  started, 
of  coming  to  a  settlement. 

The  strike  of  the  patchers,  door-tenders 
and  mule-drivers,  at  the  Cranberry  col¬ 
liery  of  A.  Pardee  &  Co.,  came  to  an  end 
a  couple  of  days  ago,  when  the  boys  were 
summoned  to  the  main  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  Hazleton  and  informed  that  their 
demands  had  been  granted.  They  asked 
for  a  10%  increase. 

W.  J.  Cuyle  (who  has  contracted  to  do 
considerable  stripping  work  for  the  Le¬ 
high  Valley  Co.  at  Lost  Creek)  is  setting 
up  a  new  steam  shovel  at  the  scene  of 
operations.  The  shovel  is  said  to  be  an 
especially  powerful  piece  of  machinery. 

A  singular  condition  of  affairs  exists  in 
Luzerne  county  at  the  present  moment. 
There  are  six  mine  inspectors  to  be  elect¬ 
ed  in  November,  but  none  of  them  has 
been  adopted  by  either  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  party.  There  are  six  inspec¬ 
tors  to  be  elected,  and  there  are  only  six 
candidates.  It  is  necessary  that  condi- 
dates  be  named  on  the  ticket  by  one  party 
or  the  other,  or  by  both.  It  is  a  peculiar 
situation,  and  shows  the  folly  of  practi¬ 
cally  having  scientific  men  nominated  to 
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technical  positions  by  professional  poli¬ 
ticians. 

An  official  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Co.  sajs :  The  demand  of  the  miners’ 
union  may  not  seem  to  the  public  too 
onerous  for  the  companies  to  acept,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  miners  on  contract 
seldom  work  more  than  eight  hours.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  the  addition 
of  three-quarters  of  a  day's  pay  every 
week  to  all  the  employees  at  the  mines, 
except  the  contract  miners.  It  would  in¬ 
volve  between  $5,000,000  and  $6,000,000  in 
additional  wages  every  year,  and  would 
make  absolutely  necessary  an  increase  in 
the  prite  of  coal,  if  coal  is  to  be  mined  at 
a  profit. 


Leadville.  Aug.  31. 

The  Yak  tunnel  is  on  the  road  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  largest  properties  in  the 
State,  and  at  present  the  mine  can  ship 
more  ore  than  the  smelters  can  handle,  so 
the  output  is  restricted  to  8,000  tons  per 
month ;  this  does  not  include  the  con¬ 
centrate  turned  out  by  the  mill,  which  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  200  tons  a  day. 
The  Silver  Cord  winze,  one  mile  from 
the  portal  of  the  tunnel,  is  dowm  400  ft., 
and  it  will  be  sunk  another  lift  of  200 
ft.  to  get  under  the  entire  ore  channel. 
When  the  sinking  is  completed  the  ore- 
body  will  be  opened  up  by  drifts  and  lat¬ 
erals.  The  work  of  wiring  the  tunnel  to 
the  breast,  beneath  No.  4  shaft  of  the 
Jonny,  has  started,  and  this  is  the  first 
step  toward  driving  to  Big  Evans  basin. 
By  September  ground  will  be  broken  and 
the  long  run  started. 

Those  interested  in  the  Ballard  visited 
the  camp  recently,  and  the  first  pay¬ 
ment,  $18,000,  was  made  on  the  deal. 
The  mine  was  thoroughly  examined  and 
the  owners  expressed  themselves  as  well 
satisfied  w'ith  the  condition  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  At  the  lower  level,  420  ft.,  a  very 
fair  body  of  ore  has  been  opened,  and 
from  this  several  hundred  tons  per  month 
are  being  shipped ;  of  the  low-grade  stuff 
SO  tons  daily  is  being  sent  out,  netting  a 
fair  profit.  In  the  body  of  higher-grade 
ore  are  several  streaks  of  bismuth,  and 
this  is  saved  separately  and  sacked,  wait¬ 
ing  until  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be 
made  with  the  Colorado  Tungsten  Co. 
Taken  altogether,  the  mine  is  in  good 
condition,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  it 
is  back  to  its  -old  form. 

The  work  on  the  different  new  shafts 
on  lower  Rock  hill  is  making  fair  prog¬ 
ress,  and  the  Parson,  Mike  and  Frank 
should  all  be  in  the  lake  bedding  within 
another  month.  At  the  Parson  shaft  some 
trouble  is  being  experienced  with  sand 
and  water,  and  after  passing  through  200 
ft.  of  the  former,  the  shaft  is  now  get¬ 
ting  into  more  solid  ground,  with  the 
water  readily  handled.  Toward  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  hill  the  Nil  Desperandum  is 
driving  the  two  drifts  north  and  south 
through  black  lime,  with  two  small 


drifts.  The  President  has  installed  its 
new  machinery  and  is  again  sinking. 
Regular  shipments  are  being  sent  out 
from  the  Reindeer,  Dome  and  Murphy 
shafts,  while  at  the  Bessie  Wilgus,  pros¬ 
pecting  in  a  body  of  low-grade  ore  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  on.  Good  progress  is  being 
made  in  driving  from  the  Ben  Burb  to  the 
Great  O’Sullivan,  and  in  another  month 
the  orebody  should  be  encountered. 

A  great  deal  of  activity  is  noticeable  in 
the  down-town  section,  and  several  shafts 
are  being  sunk  deeper.  At  the  Coronado 
in  the  neighborhood  of  350  tons  are  be¬ 
ing  shipped  daily,  and  from  the  Nor¬ 
thern  75  tons  of  a  good  grade  of  iron  are 
being  sent  to  the  smelter.  Sinking  has 
started  on  the  Bohn  shaft,  and  it  will  be 
sent  down  another  lift  of  300  ft.,  making 
the  total  depth  900  ft.  Sinking  is  also 
going  on  at  the  Jason,  Sam  S.  and  Home 
E.xtension. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  on  the 
Sunday  shaft,  which  is  now  down  about 
200  ft. ;  the  property  is  shipping  about 
40  tons  daily  of  ore  that  nets  $40  per  ton. 
Works  is  being  pushed  on  the  Mountain 
Lion,  and  Mabel  near  the  Sunday.  The 
Butcher  Boy,  belonging  to  the  estate  of 
the  late  Peter  Kimberley,  will  be  in  com¬ 
mission  shortly,  and  the  first  work  to 
be  done  will  be  the  sinking  of  the  shaft 
deeper. 

The  Resurrection  is  shipping  oxidized 
iron  from  the  upper  workings.  The 
Winnie,  New  Monarch  and  Cleveland, 
combined,  are  -  shipping  350  tons  daily. 
The  new  shaft  on  the  Mammoth  is  down 
300  ft.,  and  will  have  to  go  another  350 
ft.  before  the  mineral  is  struck. 

The  Gold  Basin,  Jonny  hill,  is  ship¬ 
ping  60  tons  daily  of  silicious  ore.  Pros¬ 
pecting  is  being  carried  on  at  the  7So-ft. 
level  of  the  Triumph,  and  some  low- 
grade  sulphides  have  been  found  to  the 
east,  which  will  probably  lead  to  the  ore- 
short  that  was  in  the  upper  workings. 
The  Vinnie,  on  the  same  hill,  is  shipping 
50  tons  daily  of  a  good  grade  of  silicious 
ore  from  the  lower  levels. 


Toronto.  Sept.  i. 

The  Ontario^  Bureau  of  Mines  has  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  showing  the  output  of 
the  metalliferous  mines  and  works  of  On¬ 
tario  for  the  first  six  months  of  1905  as 
given  herewith. 

Quantity.  Value. 


Gk)ld.  oz .  2.930  $2.5,093 

Silver,  oz .  1,128,212  .595,974 

Nickel,  tone .  4,671  1,638,040 

Copper,  ••  . 2.2.56  33.5,637 

Cobalt,  '•  65  80,.560 

Iron  ore,  “  113,.583  274,224 

Pig  Iron,"  .  116,794  1..510.197 

Steel.  ••  64,527  2,070,003 


Total . $6,529,728 


Practically  all  the  silver  included  in 
the  table  as  well  as  all  of  the  cobalt 
was  produced  from  the  mines  of  Coleman 
township,  in  the  Timiskaming  district. 
The  Helen  mine,  in  the  Michipicoten  dis¬ 
trict  was  the  .source  of  nearly  all  the 
iron  ore,  and  the  greater  proportion  of 


the  steel  was  the  output  of  the  Algoma 
Steel  Works  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  There 
were  five  blast-furnaces  in  operation,  two 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  others  at 
Hamilton,  Midland  and  Deseronto. 

The  figures  given  herewith  show  the 
output  of  the  silver-cobalt  mines  of  Cole¬ 
man  township  separately. 

Quantity.  Value. 

Sliver,  oz .  1  121,762  $592,749 

Cobalt,  t<•ll^ .  65  80,.560 

Nickel,  “  .  32  8.987 

Arsenic,  “  281  2..583 

Total . $684,879 

The  quantity  of  ore  shipped  from  these 
mines  during  the  six  months  was  891 
tons,  making  an  average  value  of  $768.68 
per  ton.  The  average  contents  of  the 
shipments  were:  Arsenic,  31%;  nickel, 

3.6% ;  cobalt,  7.3,  and  silver,  1,257  oz. 
per  ton. 

The  price  offered  by  buyer  for  cobalt 
has  fallen  from  65c.  to  35c.  per  lb.,  and 
while  formerly  12c.  per  lb.  was  paid  for 
the  nickel  and  YzC.  per  lb.  for  the  arsenic 
contents  of  the  ore,  nothing  is  now  al¬ 
lowed  for  these  constituents.  The  price 
paid  for  the  silver  is  90%  of  the  current 
rate  for  fine  silver. 

The  returns  show  substantial  progress 
in  nearly  every  branch  of  metalliferous 
mining  and  an  advance  upon  any  pre¬ 
vious  six  months  period. 

On  Aug.  28  the  Ontario  Government, 
by  order-in-council,  withdrew  all  lands 
in  the  townships  of  Coleman,  Bucke,  Lor- 
rain  and  Hudson,  comprising  the  silver- 
cobalt  area,  from  sale  or  lease  under  the 
Mines  Act.  This  step  is  taken  to  enable 
the  Government  to  adopt  new  regulations 
before  any  further  mining  rights  are 
granted,  with  the  object  of  making  the 
mines  yield  a  larger  revenue  to  the  prov¬ 
ince.  It  is  the  intention  to  impose  a  roy¬ 
alty  or  percentage  upon  the  profits  from 
mining  enterprises  and  to  reduce  the  area 
of  claims.  The  order-in-council  provides 
that  existing  rights  of  applicants  are  not 
to  be  interfered  with.  The  whole  question 
will  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  a  policy  upon  these  lines 
adopted  before  the  territory  is  re-opened. 


Victoria,  B.  C.  Aug.  28. 

Coast. — W.  F.  Borland,  of  Montreal, 
who  lately  returned  from  examining  coal 
lands  on  Graham  island,  one  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  gronp,  in  northern  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  has  been  negotiating  with  the 
owners — a  Victoria  syndicate — of  30,000 
acres  of  those  lands  for  their  purchase, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  Eastern  men 
associated  with  him.  It  is  stated  that 
terms  have  been  agreed  upon,  and  Mr. 
Borland  has  gone  east  to  confer  with  his 
associates. 

The  first  move  in  the  direction  of  a 
friendly  settlement  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  Western  Fuel  Co.  and  its 
miners  was  made  August  25,  when  a  com¬ 
mittee  representing  some  of  the  miners 
had  an  interview  with  Superintendent 
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Stockett.  While  nothing  definite  resulted, 
the  interview  was  a  friendly  one  and  pre- 
liminary  to  a  conference  that  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged  between  the  miners’  unions  and  the 
company  with  a  view  to  coming  to  an 
agreement  under  which  the  men  will  re¬ 
sume  work  in  the  company’s  mines. 

Slocau. — Ore  shipments  from  the  San- 
don  district  during  the  expired  eight 
months  of  the  current  year  have  reached 
a  total  of  about  13,000  tons,  of  which 
quantity  nearly  9,000  tons  were  zinc  ore 
and  concentrate  and  the  remainder  silver- 
lead.  The  largest  shippers  of  zinc  were 
the  Slocan  Star  and  Lucky  Jim,  each  of 
which  shipped  nearly  4,000  tons.  Tn  sil¬ 
ver-lead  production  the  Slocan  Star  is 
first  with  an  output  of  about  1,600  tons 
for  the  year,  the  Reco  coming  next  with 
above  500  tons,  the  Ivanhoe  with  about 
400,  the  Payne  300,  the  Last  Chance  250, 
the  American  Boy  150,  and  nearly  a  score 
of  smaller  shippers  making  up  the  balance. 

Finally  revised  figures  of  lead  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  last, 
have  been  published.  These  vary  but  lit¬ 
tle  from  the  figures  published  in  the 
E.Vr.INEERING  ANn  MlNING  JOURNAL  On 
July  22.  wdien  the  total  was  stated  as 
55.732.019  lb.  The  following  are  the  final 
figures : 

Lb.  Lead.  Bounty. 

Nelson  smelter .  16  421,071  $116,709.10 

Trail  smelter .  13,446,086  96,684.36 

Unclaimed .  7,699  61.84 

Tncluding  claims  paid  at  another  smelter, 
the  totals  for  lead  produced  and  treated 
in  Canada  are  33,730.546  lb.  of  lead  and 
$240,288.90  bounty. 

The  amount  of  lead  exported  was  21,- 
972.988  lb.,  on  which  the  bounty  paid  was 
$96,697.37. 

The  grand  total  for  the  year,  therefore, 
is  55-703.534  16-  of  lead  produced  and 
$,^36,886.37  paid  in  bounty. 

The  leading  producers  and  earners  of 
the  lead  bounty  were,  in  order  of  produc¬ 
tion,  as  follows :  St.  Eugene,  North  Star 
(both  in  East  Kootenay),  Slocan  Star, 
Tvanhoe,  Payne  (all  in  the  Slocan),  Para¬ 
dise  (Northeast  Kootenay),  Silver  Cup 
(Lardeau),  Enterprise,  Lucky  Jim,  Silver 
Hustler  (Slocan),  Ymir  (Ymir),  and  Tri¬ 
une  (Lardeau). 

Rosslaud. — It  is  announced  here  that 
the  directorate  of  Le  Roi  Mining  Co.  has 
decided  to  retire  A.  J.  McMillan  from  the 
general  management  of  its  affairs  as  from 
September  i.  No  official  reason  has  yet 
been  made  public  for  this  step,  but  it  is 
stated  by  a  Nelson  newspaper  that  it  is 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  W.  H.  Ald¬ 
ridge,  manager  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Co.’s  mining  and  metallurgical 
department  to  have  him  removed  owing 
to  his  opposition  to  the  amalgamation 
scheme  under  which  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway  purposes  securing  for  its  smelt¬ 
ing  works  at  Trail  the  ore  of  the  Le  Roi 
mine  instead  of  letting  it  continue  to  be 
sent  to  the  Le  Roi  smelter  at  Northport, 
Washington.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Mc¬ 


Millan’s  removal  from  the  general  man¬ 
agership  will  occasion  trouble  at  the  next 
meeting  of  stockholders,  for  he  has  placed 
the  affairs  of  the  company  on  a  better 
financial  footing  than  they  had  been  for  a 
long  time. 


London.  Aug.  26. 

The  Camp  Bird  (Ouray,  Colo.)  has  now 
paid  to  its  English  shareholders  dividends 
amounting  to  13s.  6d.  per  £i  share.  The 
practice  is  to  pay  four  interim  dividends, 
and  one  final,  every  year.  The  totals  paid 
during  the  three  years  of  the  English 
company’s  ownership  have  been  4s.,  4s., 
and  5s.  6d.  The  total  distribution  in  the 
way  of  dividends  has  therefore  been  £553,- 
500  on  a  nominal  paid-up  capital  of  £820,- 
000.  As  will  be  remembered,  the  property 
was  acquired  from  Mr.  Walsh  by  the  Ven¬ 
ture  Corporation  in  consideration  of  a 
large  cash  payment  and  a  proportion  of 
the  yearly  profit.  The  shares  of  Camp 
Bird,^ Limited,  were  retailed  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  market  by  three  or  four  firms  of  bro¬ 
kers  who  had  underwritten  the  flotation. 
The  average  price  obtained  for  the  £i 
shares  will  probably  work  out  at  about 
27s. ;  the  quotation  today  is  about  35s.  At 
the  time  of  flotation  the  Venture  Cor¬ 
poration  was  financially  weak;  its  experi¬ 
ence  with  Stratton’s  Independence  was 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  London  public. 
This  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  it  has 
given  the  average  outsider  a  very  fair  run 
for  his  money.  At  the  present  time  the 
list  of  shareholders  is  extensive,  and  there 
is  no  large  preponderating  holding.  The 
largest  individual  shareholders  appear  to 
be  the  engineers  and  lawyers  who  were 
concerned  in  the  purchase  of  the  property 
from  Mr.  Walsh.  There  are  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  shareholders  on  the  list  who  are 
well-known  believers  in  mines  as  invest¬ 
ment  as  distinct  from  market  speculation. 
The  future  of  the  mine  certainly  promises 
well.  During  the  past  twelve  months, 
74,674  ton  of  dry  ore  was  treated,  which 
yielded  $31.38  per  ton;  the  ore  reserves 
amounted  to  116,500  tons  broken  in  the 
stopes  and  an  approximately  similar 
amount  blocked  out;  thus  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  three  years’  supply  of  ore  on 
hand.  The  development  and  exploration 
work  shows  that  plenty  of  ore  may  still 
be  expected. 

A  companion  company  is  the  Esperanza, 
Ltd. ;  this  owns  the  mine  of  that  name 
near  the  El  Oro,  in  Mexico,  through 
shares  in  the  American  company  nomi¬ 
nally  holding  the  mine.  The  shares  in 
Esperanza  are  being  boomed  more  than 
those  of  Camp  Bird,  and  are  a  feature  of 
the  market.  The  capital  of  the  company 
is  £455.000;  the  £i  shares  are  now'  quoted 
at  over  £3.  When  the  company  was 
floated,  the  mine  was  yielding  over  ten- 
dollar  ore,  most  of  the  gold  being  caught 
in  the  mills,  and  a  small  part  on  the  con¬ 
centrate.  About  six  months  ago  a  find 
was  made  of  excellent  sulphide  ore  suit¬ 


able  for  smelting;  the  consequence  is  that 
the  monthly  profit  has  steadily  risen  from 
$24,000  in  January,  to  $143,000  in  June. 
If  the  London  mining  market  were  not  so 
dull,  this  development  would  have  held 
more  attention ;  thus  if  the  mine  had 
been  situated  in  West  Australia  and 
the  year  of  discovery  were  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  the  shares  might  have  risen  to 
£30.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wiseacres  who  are  saying  that  the 
rich  ore  is  being  worked  out  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  general  good  of  the  mine,  as 
was  the  case  with  Lake  View  and  other 
West  Australians.  But  on  the  favorable 
side,  and  in  the  first  place,  the  engineers 
give  proper  figures  of  rich  sulphide  ore 
blocked  out,  and  admit  that  it  is  only  a 
shoot;  secondly,  there  is  no  need  to  treat 
the  ore  in  the  West  Australian  method, 
for  there  are  smelters  at  hand.  In  fact, 
is  not  the  Esperanza  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Guggenheims?  As  regards  the  quo¬ 
tation  of  the  shares,  capitalization  at  the 
price  given  represents  more  than  twice 
the  estimated  profits  on  the  ore  already 
known ;  moreover,  the  nature  of  the  sul¬ 
phide  deposits  indicates  that  further  de¬ 
velopment  may  reveal  other  orebodies ; 
from  this  point  of  view  the  shares  make  a 
fair  speculation. 


Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  July  25. 

The  close  of  the  half  year  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  gold  mining  industry  in  the 
Eastern  States  of  Australia  is  in  a  less 
flourishing  condition  than  in  the  previous 
period,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  satis¬ 
factory  record  of  the  year  1904  will  not 
be  approached.  The  returns  from  the 
Charters  Towers  field,  Queensland,  ex¬ 
hibit  a  marked  decline,  and  there  are  no 
developments  of  importance  which  will 
warrant  the  assumption  that  any  imme¬ 
diate  improvement  may  be  expected. 
These  remarks  also  apply  to  the  Gympie 
field.  On  the  other  hand,  the  yield  from 
the  Mount  Morgan  mine  is  very  gratify¬ 
ing.  In  the  report  just  issued  it  is  stated 
that  the  gold  won  during  the  year  was 
120,047  oz.,  and  the  amount  paid  in  divi¬ 
dends  £150,000.  It  is  added  that  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  smelting  and  bessemerizing  works 
to  treat  the  auriferous  copper  ores  will 
probably  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1905. 

An  important  discovery  has  recently 
been  made  as  the  result  of  boring  opera¬ 
tions  undertaken  by  the  Mines  Depart¬ 
ment  (Victoria)  to  prove  the  continuance 
northward  of  the  Main  Berry  deep  aurifer¬ 
ous  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  Moolort 
Gold-Field’s  workings.  A  bore  bottomed 
at  a  depth  of  448  ft.,  and  proved  the  depth 
of  auriferous  wash  to  be  12  ft.,  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  gold  being  the  best  for  some  time. 
The  importance  of  locating  the  trend  of 
this  lead  will  be  best  understood  when  it 
is  stated  that  gold  to  the  value  of  several 
millions  sterling  has  been  won  from  some 
eight  miles  of  this  lead. 
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General  Mining  News. 

The  fourth  conference  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  and  secretaries  of  the  American 
bituminous  coal  operators’  associations 
was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  August  23 
and  24.  Important  matters  were  brought 
up  and  discussed.  The  conference  decided 
that  a  meeting  of  the  bituminous  coal  op¬ 
erators  of  the  country  should  be  called, 
to  be  held  in  Chicago,  on  Nov.  22.  The 
object  of  this  proposed  meeting  is  the 
present  necessity  for  the  bituminous  coal¬ 
mine  owners  entering  into  closer  relations 
for  the  protection  of  their  interests  and 
the  betterment  of  the  coal  industry.  The 
basis  of  representation  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  will  be  four  delegates  from  each 
district',  and  one  additional  delegate  for 
each  million  tons  of  coal  produced  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  4.000,000  tons  per  annum.  Atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  the  advisability  of  the 
respective  groups  of  associations  meet¬ 
ing  in  advance  of  annual  conventions  with 
miners  and  reaching  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that 
a  court  of  last  resort  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  which  should  be  capable  of  pass¬ 
ing  upon  any  questions  in  dispute  that 
might  arise  between  the  operators  and 
miners  impossible  of  settlement  otherwise. 

ALABAMA. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Alabama  Consolidated  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
— This  company  is  boring  at  the  Mary  Lee 
mines,  looking  for  the  Black  Creek  vein 
of  coal.  It  is  believed  that  this  vein  is 
under  the  New  Castle  vein  now  being 
worked,  and  that  a  shaft  200  ft.  under 
the  present  mine  will  get  at  it.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  get  the  coal  into  the  slope  of 
the  present  mine  and  use  the  same  haulage 
in  handling  the  new  coal.  The  New  Cas¬ 
tle  vein  is  a  coking  coal,  while  the  Black 
Creek  vein  is  a  fine  domestic  coal. 

•ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY. 

Alabama  Fuel  &■  Steel  Co. — This  com¬ 
pany,  of  which  J.  M.  Overton,  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  is  president  and  H.  F.  de 
Bardeleben,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Birmingham,  is  a  director,  will  lease  and 
w’ork  the  Tunnel  Coal  Co.,  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  Central  Railroad  of 
Georgia. 


ARIZONA. 

GRAHAM  COUNTY. 

.4risona  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. — The  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  company  for  July  was  1,261 
tons  of  copper. 

Much  comment  has  been  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Equal¬ 
ization  at  a  recent  meeting.  The  assess¬ 
ments  of  mine  property  made  by  the 
county  boards  were  revised  and  the  values 
raised,  in  some  cases  to  fonr  or  five  times 
the  original  assessment.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  action  taken  is  arbitrary ;  and 
also  that  is  not  based  on  any  uniform 


rule.  Increases  were  made  on  prospects 
and  prospects  and  undeveloped  claims,  as 
well  as  on  operating  mines. 

PINAL  COUNTY. 

El  Dorado. — Shipments  of  ore  from  this 
mine  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  Phoenix 
&  Eastern  road  is  completed  up  the  Gila 
river.  A  good  deal  of  prospecting  is 
going  on  in  the  neighborhood. 


CALIFORNIA. 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 

San  Andreas  Gold  Quartz  Mining  Co. — 
At  this  mine,  San  Andreas,  John  L.  Hen¬ 
ry,  manager,  a  gallows-frame  and  whim 
have  been  erected. 

Round  Butte. — At  this  mine,  James 
Stewart,  manager,  operations  will  shortly 
be  commenced  and  five  shafts  sunk. 

ELDORADO  COUNTY. 

Alcimente  Mining  Co. — This  company, 
operating  the  old  Granite  mine  near 
Smiths  Flat,  has  run  500  ft.  of  drifts 
since  beginning  operations.  In  the  Unity 
or  Gregory  claim  adjoining,  the  same 
company  has  discovered  a  bench  of  paying 
gravel. 

Pyramid. — Superintendent  Prewett  is  to 
increase  the  is-stamp  mill  on  this  property 
to  one  of  25  stamps,  and  the  foundations 
are  being  laid  for  the  addition.  An  oil¬ 
burning  plant  is  to  be  installed. 

Union. — It  is  reported  that  a  body  of 
rich  ore  has  been  struck  in  this  mine  at 
El  Dorado. 

INYO  COUNTY. 

Happy  Canon. — In  this  rough  canon 
Williams,  Reed  &  Babcock,  while  pros¬ 
pecting,  discovered  a  vein  carrying  copper 
and  are  now  opening  it. 

MONO  COUNTY. 

Syndicate  Mining  Co. — This  company, 
at  Bodie,  expects  to  start  15  stamps  early 
in  September.  A  rock-breaker  and  grizzly 
are  being  put  in. 

Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Co. — 
This  company,  at  Bodie,  intends  building 
a  dam  to  retain  the  water  at  East  Lake, 
in  the  Forest  reserve,  as  soon  as  the 
authorities  grant  permission. 

NEVADA  COUNTY. 

Murchie  Mining  Co. — The  new  mill  of 
this  company  at  Nevada  City  is  running 
steadily.  The  sulphuret  and  slime  saved 
in  17  days’  run  yielded  $16,500.  There 
were  32}^  tons  of  sulphuret,  and  nearly 
four  tons  of  slime.  The  yield  of  the 
slime  was  $634  per  ton  and  of  the  sul¬ 
phuret  $343  per  ton. 

Banner. — In  reopening  this  mine  near 
Nevada  City,  the  shaft  has  been  cleared 
to  the  drain  tunnel  and  partly  retimbered. 
The  hoists  have  been  set  and  the  new 
pump  is  being  put  in.  The  shaft  is  to  be 
continued  down  to  1,200  feet. 

PLACER  COUNTY. 

Lewis  Hill  Gravel  Mining  Co. — This 
property,  near  Newcastle,  is  being  rapidly 
developed  under  superintendent  R.  M. 


Mooer,  of  Auburn.  There  are  two  tun¬ 
nels,  one  of  them  being  run  in  380  feet. 

Rawhide. — It  is  expected  that  this  mine, 
near  Towle,  will  shortly  be  in  operation 
again.  It  has  been  closed  down  a  few 
months.  There  is  a  new  lo-stamp  mill 
on  the  property,  and  also  a  compressor 
and  drills. 

SHASTA  COUNTY. 

Clipper. — At  this  mine,  near  Kennctt, 
C.  C.  Hartman,  superintendent,  the  money 
has  been  raised  for  active  development 
as  soon  as  the  shaft  is  pumped  out.  The 
mine  has  been  in  litigation  for  some  time. 

Bonny  View. — The  prospecting  drills  of 
the  Oroville  Exploration  Co.  failed  to  find 
any  dredging  gravel  of  value  on  the  Bonny 
View  tract  and  prospecting  work  has  been 
stopped.  Gold  was  found,  but  not  enough 
to  warrant  the  construction  of  dredgers, 
the  averages  being  between  5  and  loc. 
per  cubic  yard. 

SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 

Copper. — Albert  Chase,  John  Verding 
and  H.  H.  Ahrens,  three  railroad  engi¬ 
neers  of  Needles,  have  sold  a  group  of 
copper  claims  40  miles  south  of  that  place 
to  Minnesota  men  for  $75,000,  the  first 
$10,000  of  which  has  been  paid.  Develop¬ 
ment  work  will  commence  next  month. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

Chula  Vista  Oil-well. — This  oil-well  is 
now  down  1,800  ft.  and  has  entered  dark 
shale,  which  is  regarded  as  very  favorable. 
For  the  first  270  ft.  this  well  is  16  in.  in 
diameter,  then  14  in.  for  several  hundred 
feet  more,  and  then  ii  in.  to  1,350  ft.  In 
the  lower  portions  the  casing  is  8  inches. 

SANTA  BARBARA  COUNTY. 

Union  Oil  Co. — This  company  is  about 
to  start  six  new  oil-wells,  three  on  the 
Santa  Maria  side  and  three  on  the  Lompoc 
side.  Those  on  the  Santa  Maria  side  will 
be  near  the  gushers  which  have  been 
struck  on  that  part  of  the  field. 

SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 

Nordheiyner. — At  this  hydraulic  mine 
they  cleaned  up  $6,000  from  a  six  weeks’ 
run. 

Mill. — F.  H.  Elder  will  shortly  have  a 
three-stamp  mill  at  work  at  Prospect  Hill, 
Orleans.  He  has  bonds  on  several  quartz 
claims. 

Great  IVestern  Gold  Co. — The  first  ship¬ 
ment  of  copper  matte  from  the  new  smelt¬ 
er  of  this  company,  at  Ingot,  has  been 
made  to  the  Delamar  refinery  in  the  East. 
W.  Gillette  Scott  has  resigned  as  general 
manager  and  M.  E.  Dittmar  has  taken  his 
place. 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 

Horse  Shoe  Bend. — At  this  mine  grad¬ 
ing  for  the  new  mill  is  proceeding.  Ed¬ 
ward  Skewes,  the  new  superintendent,  has 
arrived  from  Liverpool,  England.  Mr. 
Skewes  has  had  much  experience  in  Colo¬ 
rado. 

Clio  Mining  Co. — A  large  body  of  good 
ore  has  been  exposed,  enough  to  supply 
10  stamps  for  many  months. 
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COLORADO. 

CLEAR  CREEK  COUNTY. 

Seven  Thirty. — Franchini  &  Co.,  lessees 
on  the  west  end  of  this  property,  have 
opened  up  a  streak  of  ore  from  6  to  10  in. 
in  width,  from  which  shipments  of  very 
rich  ore  have  been  made. 

Kiriley. — J.  Reynolds,  of  Las  Vegas, 
N.  M.,  has  purchased  a  one-fifth  interest 
in  this  property,  at  Georgetown,  for  a 
cash  consideration  of  $5, 000.  The  prop¬ 
erty  is  to  be  worked  through  the  Equator 
tunnel,  Mr.  Reynolds  obtaining  a  lease 
and  bond  on  the  interests  of  the  other 
owners. 

American  .Sisters. — In  the  Headlight 
shaft  of  this  group  an  ore  streak,  carry¬ 
ing  high  values  of  silver  and  40%  lead,  has 
been  opened.  The  property  is  operated 
by  a  group  of  Georgetown  business  men, 
with  J.  J.  White,  Georgetown,  as  manager. 

McClellan. — C.  K.  Wolf,  administrator 
of  the  Martine  estate,  has  sold  to  H.  Scif- 
reid,  of  Georgetown,  a  one-half  interest 
in  this  mine  for  $2,500,  and  the  property 
is  to  be  actively  operated  by  the  new 
owners. 

Brighton  Mill. — New  machinery  is  com¬ 
mencing  to  arrive  for  this  new  mill,  at 
the  mouth  of  Fall  River,  in  which  Penn¬ 
sylvanians  are  interested.  It  is  to  be  50 
tons  daily  capacity,  and  is  being  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  ores  from 
the  Dover  and  Brighton  mines,  of  which 
D.  Ellis,  Idaho  Springs,  is  manager. 

Argentine  Central  Railway. — Grading 
work  has  been  commenced  on  this  new 
railroad  which  is  to  be  built  from  Silver 
Plume  to  East  .\rgentine,  the  enterprise 
being  a  personal  one  of  E.  J.  Wilcox, 
manager  of  the  Waldorf  Mining  &  Mill¬ 
ing  Co.  The  road  is  to  be  9  miles  in 
length,  the  grade  being  from  3  to  6% ;  40- 
lb,  rails  are  to  be  laid,  and  the  motive 
power  will  be  Shay  geared  locomotives. 
This  road  will  connect  with  the  Colorado 
&  Southern  at  Silver  Plume,  and  will  fur¬ 
nish  an  outlet  for  the  ores  of  the  Waldorf 
and  other  mines  in  the  East  .\rgentine 
district. 

Blue  Bird. — Idaho  Springs  parties  have 
secured  a  lease  and  bond  from  the  George¬ 
town  owners,  and  will  put  on  a  force  of 
men  to  work  this  property  on  Republican 
mountain,  installing  machinery  at  a  later 
date. 

Rockford. — A  Rand  “Imperial”  com¬ 
pressor,  loo-h.p.  boiler  and  “Little  Giant” 
drills  have  been  purchased  by  H.  A.  Rie¬ 
del,  Idaho  Springs,  manager  of  the  Ban¬ 
ner  Consolidated  Mines  Company. 


Ralls  County. — Columbus,  Ohio,  parties 
are  interested  with  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  parties 
in  starting  up  of  this  property,  and  C.  S. 
Gage,  Central  City,  will  have  charge  of 
operations.  New  machinery  is  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  and  shaft  buildings  erected. 

Russell  Mining  Co. — Missouri  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  capital  is  interested  and  will  in- 
stal  machinery  on  the  No.  2  shaft  of  the 
Russell  mine,  and  erect  a  large  shaft  build¬ 
ing,  intending  to  carry  on  heavier  devel¬ 
opments.  Frank  L.  Paxton,  Russell  Gulch, 
Colo.,  is  superintendent. 

Hillhouse. — Eastern  parties  are  becom¬ 
ing  interested  in  this  property  in  Russell 
district,  owned  by  T.  H.  Potter  &  Co.,  of 
Central  City,  and  machinery  is  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  during  the  coming  month,  with  a 
view  of  carrying  on  heavy  operations. 

Pleasant  Valley  Mining  Co. — Detroit, 
Mich.,  parties  have  become  interested  in 
the  Banta  Hill  property  south  of  Central 
City,  and  several  of  the  properties  are  to 
be  worked  under  lease  to  local  parties, 
on  royalty  basis.  The  company  will  erect 
two  or  three  new  shaft  buildings  and 
instal  machinery  for  the  lessees,  and  is 
figuring  on  the  erection  of  a  concentrating 
plant  for  the  treatment  of  its  own  ores 
during  this  fall.  J.  Kantnor,  Central  City, 
Colo.,  is  in  charge  of  operations. 

TELLER  COUNTY — CRIPPLE  CREEK. 

Elkton  Consolidated  Co. — This  property 
is  to  commence  work  again  in  a  few  days. 
Only  a  small  force  of  men  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  lately  in  timbering  the  shaft  and 
making  other  improvements.  From  all 
reports  the  mine  is  in  very  good  condition, 
and  is  now  in  shape  to  make  a  good  pro¬ 
duction.  The  Hayden  lease  on  the  Greg¬ 
ory  property  of  this  company  is  shipping 
some  very  good  pre,  and  the  leasers  stand 
a  good  chance  of  making  money. 

Forest  Queen. — It  is  thought  that  this 
property  will  soon  commence  work  again. 
It  was  shut  down  a  few  days  ago  for  a 
short  time,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
soon  be  ready  to  begin  again.  The  prop¬ 
erty  is  situated  on  Ironclad  hill,  adjoining 
the  famous  W.  P.  H.  Some  ore  has  been 
shipped  from  the  property. 

Mary  Nevin. — A  new  compressor  is  be¬ 
ing  put  in  by  Manager  Jackson,  of  this 
property.  It  is  understood  that  some  very 
good  ore  has  been  opened  up  on  the  prop¬ 
erty.  The  mine  is  situated  on  Rosebud 
hill,  adjoining  Beacon  hill,  and  appears  to 
have  the  western  extension  of  the  ore 
shoots  that  have  made  the  latter  hill 
famous. 


National. — This  property,  on  the  edge 
of  the  town  of  Cripple  Creek,  has  recently 
put  on  a  night  shift,  and  is  at  present 
shipping  a  little  ore.  The  property  is  un¬ 
der  lease  to  Taber  and  associates. 

Gold  Cycle  Mining  Co. — This  company 
has  about  completed  the  installation  of 
the  new  compressor,  and  will  soon  be 
ready  for  work  again. 

FLORIDA. 

POLK  COUNTY. 

American  Phosphate  -Co. — This  com¬ 
pany,  organized  in  Boston,  has  bought  the 
Pharr  property,  miles  from  Bartow. 
This  tract  has  been  well  tested;  it  is  792 
acres  in  extent  and  is  close  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  Line  railroad. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

CHOCTAW  NATION. 

Hailey-Ola  Coal  Co. — This  company 
closed  down  its  Haileyville  coal  mine  re¬ 
cently,  on  account  of  slack  business.  It 
is  to  be  closed  for  three  months. 

La  Brosque  &  Wilkerson. — This  firm, 
of  South  McAlester,  is  prospecting  for 
coal  about  6  miles  southeast  of  that  place 
with  the  expectation  of  opening  a  mine 
in  the  near  future.  The  place  is  accessible 
by  building  two  or  three  miles  of  track 
to  either  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  or  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. 
Mr.  La  Bosque  was  until  recently  manager 
of  the  La  Bosque  Coal  Co.,  operating  a 
mine  at  Hughes. 

Osage  Coal  Co. — This  company,  at 
South  McAlester,  is  drilling  for  coal 
nearer  the  middle  of  the  McAlester  basin 
from  its  present  mines,  and  expects 
soon  to  sink  a  1,000- ft.  shaft,  as  the  coal 
nearer  the  outcrop  on  its  leases  is  rap¬ 
idly  becoming  exhausted. 

Rock  Island  Coal  Co. — This  company  is 
making  a  number  of  improvements  at 
some  of  its  Indian  Territory  mines.  At 
Mine  No.  5,  Anderson,  there  was  recently 
installed  an  electric  haulage  plant  com¬ 
posed  as  follows :  Erie  engine,  Crocker- 
Wheeler  loo-kw.  generator,  Morgan- 
Gardner  7-ton  electric  locomotive  and 
General  Electric  55-h.p.  slope-hoist.  The 
company  expects  also  to  add  shortly  an 
electric  chain-mining  machine  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes.  At  Mine  No.  7, 
Hartshorne,  it  expects  soon  to  add  to  the 
equipment  a  150-h.p.  return  tubular  boil¬ 
er,  200-h.p.  engine,  150-kw.  generator  and 
two  or  three  chain-mining  machines,  the 
electric  plant  to  be  used  a  little  later  also 
for  haulage.  At  Mine  No.  8,  Hartshorne, 


GILPIN  COUNTY. 

Colorado  Chemical  &  Amalgamating 
Co. — Denver  parties  are  interested  and 
they  have  secured  a  lease  on  the  Brooklyn 
mill  on  North  Clear  creek,  and  are  re¬ 
fitting  it  for  the  purpose  of  handling  cus¬ 
tom  ores.  C.  S.  Arnold,  Central  City;  is 
in  charge  of  the  mill.  .... 


Womack  Hill. — Some  work  is  being 
done  on  this  hill  at  present.  On  the  Mol- 
lie  Kathleen  H.  D.  Gortner,  the  owner,  is 
saving  some  ore  and  expects  to  make  a 
shipment  soon.  On  the  Vaughan  lease  on 
the  Reno  a  steam  hoist  is  being  put  in. 
The  Gold  King  is  working  steadily,  and  a 
number  of  other  small  leases  are  doing 
some  work. 


the  company  is  sinking  a  new  air  and  es¬ 
capement  shaft -235  ft.  deep,  to  which  the 
fan  will  be  moved;  it  is  also  installing  ad¬ 
ditional  power,  as  follows:  Two  150-h.p. 
return  tubular  boilers,  140-h.p.  engine, 
lOO-kw.  generator,  8-ton  electric  locomo¬ 
tive  and  85-h.p.  slope  hoist.  It  is  also 
to  put  in  box-car  loaders  at  mines  No. 
5,  and  8. 
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LOUISIANA. 

d\DDO  PARISH. 

Shrcz'eport. — Development  here  is  ex¬ 
tremely  quiet;  wells  are  as  follows:  Cad¬ 
do  Lake  Oil  &  P.  L.  Co.,  i  gas  well,  1,550 
ft.;  Citizen’s  Oil  &  P.  L.  Co.,  i  gas  well, 
1,000  ft.,  I  drilling,  200  ft.;  Producers'  Oil 
Co.,  I  gas  well,  900  ft.,  i  burning  gasser,  i 
drilling;  Shreveport  Oil  Co.,  i  w’ell  drill¬ 
ing  down,  1,500  ft. ;  Louisiana  &  Texas 
Oil  Co.,  I  drilling  down,  1,800  feet. 

CALCASIEU  PARISH. 

Jennings. — Bass  &  Co.’s  No.  6  has  been 
brought  in,  and  is  doing  2,000  bbl.  under 
air  pressure.  Wells  drilling:  J.  B.  Tierce, 
No.  6;  Morse  Oil  Co.,  No.  2;  Wilkins, 
No.  4;  Jennings  Heywood  Co.,  Nos.  4  and 
5  Under  the  judgment  given  in  Martel 
versus  Jennings  Heywood  Oil  Co.,  the 
sheriff  is  sequestrating  one-fifth  of  all  oil 
produced  by  the  Heywood  Oil  Co.,  H.  L. 
Shultz,  J.  B.  Tierce,  Lovegrove  &  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  Jennings  Heywood  Oil  Co.  The 
quarantine  authorities  of  several  Louis¬ 
iana  parishes  prevented  the  movement  of 
all  freight,  thus  tying  up  all  rail  ship¬ 
ments  of  crude.  The  senseless  proceed¬ 
ing  caused  much  inconvenience  and  loss 
before  the  trouble  was  adjusted. 

HARDIN  COUNTY. 

Batson. — Houston  Ice  &  Brewing  Co.’s 
well  had  a  blow-out,  but  the  well  was  not 
seriously  damaged.  The  Security  Oil 
Co.’s  pipe  line  from  Batson  to  Dayton  has 
been  completed ;  27  miles  of  pipe  were  laid 
in  23  days.  It  will  be  extended  from  Day- 
ton  to  Humble,  giving  the  last-named 
field  four  pipe  lines  to  tidewater. 

Saratoga. — Producers’  Oil  Co.,  No.  2, 
and  Cole  Oil  Co.,  No.  i,  have  been  deep¬ 
ened  and  are  now  flowing  400  bbl.  daily. 
Rio  Bravo  Oil  Co.  has  two  wells  nearing 
completion. 

HARRIS  COUNTY. 

Humble. — The  Guffy  Petroleum  Co.  had 
two  steel  tanks,  holding  50,000  bbl.  of  oil, 
destroyed  by  fire.  Other  operators  lost 
settling  tanks,  three  derricks,  five  drilling 
rigs  and  three  compressed-air  plants ;  total 
loss,  $50,000.  Production  here  has  fallen 
to  55,000  bbl.  daily,  and  crude  has  jumped 
to  20c.,  the  highest  point  it  has  ever  reached. 
The  rapid  falling  off  in  production  and 
the  probability  of  a  further  decline  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  stiff  advance  in  local  prices. 
Development  has  slackened  and  gushers 
do  not 'last  long,  while  producers  say  that 
the  field  is  not  a  good  pumping  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  July  output  was  2,650.000  bbl. ; 
June,  3.400.000;  May,  2.800,000.  Up  to 
.August  I,  385  wells  had  been  drilled,  and 
on  that  date  100  were  producing  and  27 
drilling. 

MICHIGAN. 

HOUGHTON  COUNTY. 

The  Marquette  Mining  Journal  says 
that  R.  S.  Fitch,  of  the  Michigan  College 
of  Mines,  is  inspecting  the  Michigan  gold 
mine  property,  located  northwest  of  Ish- 
peming,  in  a  search  for  molybdenite  ore, 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 


and  armor  plate.  He  is  there  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Prof.  Seamen,  of  the  mining 
school  faculty,  who  knew  of  the  e.xis- 
tence  of  the  mineral  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mine. 

MINNESOTA. 

IRON — CUYUNA  RANGE. 

In  a  general  way,  as  indicated  by  care¬ 
ful  magnetic  surveys  with  the  dip  needle 
the  new  Cuyuna  range  in  Minnesota 
starts  in  the  region  around  Kimberly,  in 
Aitkin  county.  Running  southwesterly, 
it  passes  below  Rossberg  and  Aitkin  and 
then  swings  up  around  the  westerly  end 
of  Cedar  lake  into  Deerwood  township. 
Within  a  mile  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
station  of  Deerwood,  the  line  of  magnetic 
attraction  takes  the  conventional  south¬ 
westerly  direction  around  the  lower  end 
of  Reno  lake  through  Deerwood,  Nokay 
and  Oak  Lawn  townships  right  into  the 
suburbs  of  Brainerd,  in  Crow  Wing  coun¬ 
ty.  The  strongest,  most  definite  and  un¬ 
broken  line  of  magnetic  attraction  ex¬ 
tends  for  a  distance  of  about  20  miles 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  railroad,  from  a  point  near  Cedar 
lake,  through  to  Brainard.  This  is  called 
the  south  range.  What  is  known  as  the 
north  range  lies  between  the  railroad  and 
the  Mississippi  river,  around  Rabbit  and 
Little  Rabbit  lakes,  within  5  or  6  miles 
of  Deerwood. 

There  is  almost  an  utter  absence  of 
any  surface  indications.  The  south  range 
is  comparatively  level.  There  are  no  out¬ 
crops,  either  of  rocks  or  iron  ore.  Much 
of  the  range  passes  through  farms,  more 
or  less  improved  and  tilled.  The  entire 
course  of  the  belt  that  is  assumed  to 
bear  iron  ore  is  covered  with  an  allu¬ 
vial  deposit,  from  40  to  180  ft.  deep. 
This  deposit  embraces  loamy  soil,  gravel, 
sand.  clay,  hardpan,  and  here  and  there 
beds  of  quicksand.  Drill  holes  have  told 
some  things  in  corroboration  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  needle.  In  a  general  way,  the  forma¬ 
tion  is  thought  to  resemble  the  Gogebic 
and  Penokee  ranges.  The  orebodies  are 
veinlike  and  more  or  less  vertical,  instead 
of  being  in  bunches  or  beds.  Drills  are 
boring,  shaft  sinking  has  commenced,  the 
woods  are  swarming  with  prospectors 
and  scientific  men  are  becoming  inter¬ 
ested. 

OREGON. 

BAKER  COUNTY. 

I.  X.  L. — Manager  F.  T.  Kelly,  of  this 
mine,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
New  York  and  Chicago,  where  he  went 
to  purchase  additional  machinery  for  the 
mine,  which  is  situated  in  the  Greenhorn 
district.  Greenhorn  post  office.  Mr.  Kelly 
expects  that  he  will  soon  begin  operations 
on  a  large  scale. 

Virtue. — This  old  mine,  which  years 
ago  made  eastern  Oregon  famous,  has 
been  leased  by  K.  J.  Romig  and  the  board 
of  directors  in  Montreal  to  W.  L.  Vin¬ 
son,  of  Baker  City,  who  is  the  managing 


owner  of  the  Emma  mine  and  several 
properties  in  Greenhorn.  The  Virtue  and 
Emma  are  practically  adjoining  properties 
and  are  situated  about  6  miles  east  of 
Baker  City.  Vinson  has  already  put  a 
force  of  men  at  work  on  the  Virtue  and 
expects  good  results  from  the  labors  l)e- 
fore  snow  flies. 

Mountain  View. — President  H.  M.  Cake, 
of  this  mine  in  the  Cable  Cove  district,  30 
miles  west  of  Baker  City,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  visit  to  the  property  and 
reports  that  Superintendent  Techow,  who, 
for  eight  months  past,  has  been  taking 
out  shipping  ore,  is  continuing  the  work, 
and  that  the  values  from  this  property  are 
holding  up.  The  company  owns  a  half 
dozen  claims  and  has  a  mill  and  concen¬ 
trating  plant  in  operation. 

Belcher. — \  mining  man  just  returned 
from  the  Greenhorn  district  reports  that 
while  several  of  the  properties  there  have 
been  closed  down  on  account  of  litiga¬ 
tion  and  change  in  management,  men  are 
at  work  in  most  of  the  claims.  The  men 
at  work  on  the  Belcher  and  Golden  Gate 
properties  of  the  Daines  Mining  &  Milling 
Co.  are  still  blocking  out  high-grade  ore 
and  making  every  preparation  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  and  operation  of  the  new  mill 
which  is  on  the  ground. 

Gilkey  &  Kershaw.  —  These  placer 
groups,  or  rather  quartz  claims,  which  are 
being  operated  on  placer  principles,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  soft  condition  of  the  disin¬ 
tegrated  quartz,  are  still  taking  out  hieh 
values.  Mr.  Gilkey  believes  that  his 
property  will  retain  these  values  as  depth 
is  attained,  although  others  believe  that 
he  is  simply  working  out  some  pockets. 

MayAower. — The  final  contracts  have 
been  let  at  the  Mayflower  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  mill  and  cyaniding  plant,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  machinery  has  already 
been  .shipped  to  the  camp,  which  is  in  the 
Cornucopia  district,  60  miles  east  of  Baker 
City.  Geo.  W.  Boggs,  the  manager,  who 
has  his  headquarters  in  Baker  City,  states 
that  he  hopes  to  have  the  plant  in  full 
operation  early  in  September. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

.  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. — This  company 
operates  the  coal  lands  controlled  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.  The  report 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  gives 
the  following  statements  of  its  operations. 
The  capital  obligations  include  $1,965,000 
stock,  $12,968,000  bonds  and  $10,537,000 
certificates  of  indebtedness.  The  yearly 
interest  charge  on  the  bonds  is  $634,400. 
The  stock  and  certificates  of  indebtedness 
are  owned  by  the  railroad  company. 

The  total  production  of  coal  by  the 
company,  and  the  minor  concerns  which 
it  controls,  was  as  follows,  in  long  tons: 

1904.  1906.  Ohnn^'es. 

Lehigh  Vy.  Co .  4,276.131  6,606,988  1.1.330,867 

TenantB<  fL.V.  Co.  1.667,967  1,709,882  I.  41.926 
Minor  companies..  1,668.870  669,341  D.  909.529 

Total .  7,611,968  7  976,211  I.  463.283 


September  9,  1905. 
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The  changes  shown  were  in  part  due  to 
the  transfer  of  several  minor  companies 
during  the  year.  This  was  an  increase  of 
6.2%  in  the  total  production. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Co.  are  not  given ;  the  net  earnings 
were  $635,548,  or  7.97c.  per  ton  of  coal  re¬ 
ported.  Charges  were  $500,000  for  im¬ 
provements  and  $108,676  for  bonds  re¬ 
deemed  and  other  adjustments,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  $26,872.  Adding  $1,624,429 
brought  forward  from  previous  year,  made 
a  total  surplus  of  $1,651,501. 

The  earnings  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail¬ 
road  from  coal  traffic  for  the  year  were 
$I3,530>337>  o*"  43-3%  of  its  total  revenUe. 
The  total  coal  tonnage  was  11,255,918  tons, 
and  the  coal  traffic  amounted  to  1,880,899,- 
182  ton-miles.  The  average  haul  on  coal 
was  167.1  miles;  the  average  gross  earn¬ 
ings  per  ton  of  coal,  $1.20;  and  per  coal 
ton-mile,  0.719c.  These  figures  include 
only  revenue  coal,  and  not  coal  for  the 
company’s  use. 

The  report  says :  “The  collieries  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  and 
heretofore  affiliated  coal  companies  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  year  53.3%  of  the  coal 
transported  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad, 
being  an  increase  of  1.56%,  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  From  the  operations 
of  the  Snow  Shoe  property  there  were 
mined  291,396  tons,  as  against  169,577  tons 
the  previous  twelve  months.  Additions 
and  improvements  were  made  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  collieries  during  the  year  amounting 
to  $876,377.  In  pursuance  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  policy  of  handling  its  own  coal  at 
points  where  the  tonnage  warrants,  addi¬ 
tional  coal  yards  at  Syracuse,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  have  been  se¬ 
cured.  The  advance  royalty  account  shows 
a  decrease  of  $164,706.26,  due  to  the  im¬ 
provement  and  development  of  the  coal 
property.  .  .  .* 

“The  $5,000,000  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 
second  mortgage  bonds  and  the  $1,844,000 
Hazleton  Coal  Co.  bonds  owned  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.  and  formerly 
held  as  collateral,  as  well  as  the  $2,000,000 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  five-ten  year  coal 
pledge  bonds,  were  cancelled.  The  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  Connell,  Seneca,  Righter, 
Warrior  Run  and  Wyoming  Coal  &  Land 
companies  were  acquired  for  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Co.  and  in  the  place  thereof 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  issued  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.  certificates  of 
indebtedness  and  capital  stock  amounting 
to  $11,202,000,  which  have  been  pledged 
under  the  general  consolidated  mortgage 
as  additional  collateral  security.” 

BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

Bessemer  Coal  &  Coke  Co. — At  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  stockholders  of  this  com¬ 
pany  the  directors  were  authorized  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  company’s  property. 

The  concern  is  backed  mainly  by  Cleve¬ 
land  capital,  Joseph  Brockenstein  of  that 
city  having  the  largest  interest.  Its  prop¬ 
erty  is  on  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
railroad. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization  has 
rescinded  its  action  raising  assessed  valu¬ 
ation  of  Lawrence  county  mineral  lands. 
No  information  is  given  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  increase  in  Penning^ton  county  min¬ 
eral  lands. 

This  concession  by  the  State  board  was 
secured  by  the  committee  sent  to  Pierre 
by  the  Black  Hills  Mining  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  committee  consisting  of  Harris 
Franklin,  R.  E.  Grimshaw,  J.  N.  Haw- 
good  and  Fred.  Pennington,  assisted  and 
working  in  harmony  with  Chambers  Kel- 
lar,  general  counsel  for  the  Homestake 
Co.,  who  appeared  in  behalf  of  that  con¬ 
cern. 


UTAH. 

BEAVER  COUNTY. 

Frisco  Contact. — A  depth  of  300  ft.  has 
been  attained  in  the  shaft. 

Skylark  Copper. — At  a  depth  of  115  ft. 
in  the  new  shaft  a  low-grade  copper  ore- 
body,  said  to  be  20  ft.  in  width,  has  been 
encountered.  A.  J.  McMullen,  of  Salt 
Lake,  is  manager. 

Majestic  Copper. — The  most  important 
development  yet  made  in  the  Harrington 
&  Hickory  mine,  owned  by  this  company, 
has  taken  place  at  a  depth  of  435  ft.  in 
the  Corner  shaft,  where  a  6-ft.  vein  of 
high-grade  lead  ore  has  been  encountered. 

JUAB  COUNTY. 

Star  Consolidated. — This  property,  in 
Tintic,  is  being  developed  and  since  a 
month  ago  the  shaft  has  been  put  down 
more  than  100  ft.  It  is  now  down  600 
ft.  and  will  be  continued  to  the  900-ft. 
level. 

SALT  LAKE  COUNTY. 

Albion. — A  2-ft.  streak  of  high-grade 
copper  ore  was  encountered  during  the 
week  in  the  east  drift  of  the  main  tunnel 
and  at  a  depth  under  the  surface  of  the 
mountain  of  1,100  ft.  The  great  mass  of 
the  vein  is  of  a  milling  grade.  A  scarcity 
of  water  at  the  power  plant  has  retarded 
development  work  some. 

Columbus  Consolidated. — This  company 
is  keeping  up  its  ore  shipments  regularly 
and  w’ill  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  believed 
the  directors  will  order  the  posting  of  a 
dividend  soon. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

Little  Bell. — Development  work  has  been 
inaugurated  in  this  property  again.  The 
orebodies  opened  by  the  crosscut  run 
through  the  company’s  territory  by  the 
West  Quincy  Co.  are  to  be  fully  explored. 
Newton  Dunyon,  of  Salt  Lake,  has  been 
made  superintendent. 

Daly  IVest. — Repairs  to  the  damaged 
hoisting  engine  have  been  finished,  and 
the  plant  is  in  commission  again. 

New  York  Bonanza. — Development  work 
is  being  prosecuted  on  the  640,  the  700  and 
the  800  levels.  Some  water  has  been  en¬ 
countered  on  the  lower  level,  but  not 
enough  to  interfere  with  progress. 


WASHINGTON. 

FERRY  COUNTY. 

Pearl  Consolidated  Mining  Co. — The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  has  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  in  the  case  of  F.  B. 
Pitcher  against  this  company,  wherein  the 
former  sought  to  have  set  aside  the  sale 
of  the  Lone  Pine,  Pearl  and  Surprise 
claims  by  the  Lone  Pine-Surprise  Con¬ 
solidated  Mining  Co.  to  the  Pearl  Con¬ 
solidated  Mining  Co.  The  decision  was 
in  favor  of  the  companies.  Charles  P. 
Robbins,  Leo  H.  Long  and  Thomas  Ryan, 
three  of  seven  trustees  of  the  Lone  Pine- 
Surprise  Co.,  held  a  mortgage  against  the 
claims  of  the  company,  herein  named,  for 
$28,070,  and  the  sale,  which  was  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  shareholders,  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  re-organizing  on 
an  assessable  basis,  to  pay  off  the  indebt¬ 
edness  and  continue  the  exploitation  of 
the  company’s  property. 

In  an  action  brought  by  Robert  Breeze 
against  the  same  companies,  in  which  the 
plaintiff  asked  to  have  a  receiver  ap¬ 
pointed,  a  decision  was  rendered  in  favor 
of  the  companies,  and  that  also  was  af¬ 
firmed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  prime 
object  in  both  cases  was  to  prevent  the 
Pearl  Co.  from  collecting  assessments. 

It  is  probable  that  the  company  will  con¬ 
tinue  levying  assessments  and  resume 
work  on  its  property. 

Ben  Hur. — The  ore  production  is  now 
reduced  from  15  to  17  carloads  a  month, 
and  from  15  to  20  tons  a  day  is  being 
raised  to  surface  from  the  two  levels  of 
the  mine.  Ore  had  been  shipped  to  the 
British  Columbia  Copper  Co.,  at  Green¬ 
wood,  B.  C.,  in  excess  of  the  contract  to 
supply  400  tons  a  month,  and  that  smel¬ 
ter  was  overstocked.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  ship  to  the  Hall  Mines 
Smelter  at  Nelson.  B.  C.,  and  also  to 
Northport.  Wash.  The  Washington  & 
Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  is  building 
a  loading  station  and  chutes  on  its  track, 
below  the  mine,  to  facilitate  the  haulage 
to  Northport.  Three  power  drills  are 
in  operation  at  the  mine.  The  north  drift 
on  the  115-ft.  level  is  in  over  200  ft.  and 
has  about  200  ft.  further  to  run  to  connect 
with  the  old  tunnel  workings,  making 
4  ft.  a  shift.  A  drift  is  being  pushed 
northwest  on  the  230-ft.  level,  to  prospect 
for  another  ore-shoot. 

Foreign  Mining  News. 

EUROPE. 

FRANCE. 

According  to  the  Echo  des  Mines,  the 
new  coal  basin  that  is  being  mapped  out 
in  French  Lorraine  extends  to  25  km.  in 
length  from  the  frontier,  while  in  width 
it  has  already  been  traced  from  Lesmenils 
to  Abancourt,  a  distance  of  12  km.  This 
covers  a  space  of  30,000  hectares,  whereas 
the  basin  of  La  Loire  is  only  25,000  hec¬ 
tares.  The  Echo  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Lorraine  basin  is  but  just  touched. 
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Coal  Trade  Review. 

New  York,  Sept.  6. 

ANTHRACITE. 

The  hard-coal  trade  shows  no  particu¬ 
lar  vigor,  although  the  active  fall  demand 
is  expected  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.  This  apathy  on  the  part  of  con¬ 
sumers,  except  in  case  of  those  whose 
storage  room  is  already  well  filled,  is  sur¬ 
prising  in  the  face  of  the  repeated  warn¬ 
ings  from  the  headquarters  of  the  labor 
unions  that  an  extended  strike  in  the 
anthracite  fields  may  be  looked  for  next 
spring.  Mining  superintendents  all  through 
the  field,  who  are  in  intimate  contact  with 
their  underground  workmen,  say  that  the 
prevailing  temper  of  the  men  is  opposed 
to  any  violent  rupture  of  present  rela¬ 
tions  ;  this,  however,  may  be  readily  ex¬ 
plained  by  timidity  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  to  express  in  advance  their  de¬ 
termination  to  create  a  disturbance. 

The  mines  are  working  full  time,  with 
the  exception  of  a  holiday  on  last  Monday, 
and  coal  is  in  good  supply,  particularly  of 
the  small  sizes.  Prices,  however,  have 
not  been  affected,  but  remain  as  follows : 
$4.75  for  broken  and  $5  for  domestic  sizes. 
Steam  sizes :  $3  for  pea ;  $2.25@$2.50  for 
buckwheat;  $i.45@$i.50  for  rice  and 
$i.30@$i.35  for  barley. 

BITUMINOUS. 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  soft-coal  trade 
shows  continuing  strength,  and  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  the  fall  activity  has 
begun.  All  classes  of  coal  feel  the  effect 
of  this,  and  some  of  the  better  grades  even 
have  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  their 
orders,  while  better  tonnages  are  seen 
coming  from  all  the  mines.  There  is  no 
surplus  at  tidewater  and  prices  remain 
firmly  at  around  $2.30@2.35  for  the  fair 
grades  of  coal.  Car  supply  and  trans¬ 
portation  are  feeling  the  pressure  and  both 
appear  to  have  fallen  slightly  below  nor¬ 
mal.  Some  vessels  in  the  coastwise  mar¬ 
ket  are  inquiring  for  Southern  business, 
the  hurricane  season  having  passed.  Ex¬ 
port  trade  has  been  limited  for  some  time 
by  the  high  freights  prompted  by  fear  of 
storms. 

Trade  in  the  far  East  is  active;  shippers 
have  plenty  of  orders  from  this  territory, 
but  after  the  activity  shown  in  this  re¬ 
gion  during  the  summer,  it  is  better  sup¬ 
plied  than  many  other  districts,  in  spite  of 
which  a  continued  pressure  is  expected. 
Trade  along  the  Sound  is  improving 
rapidly;  indeed,  some  points  are  calling  for 
more  coal  than  can  be  shipped  promptly. 
New  York  Harbor  trade  is  strong,  there 
are  no  accumulations,  and  orders  are 
more  plentiful  than  coal.  All-rail  trade 
continues  vigorous  and  consumers  are  be¬ 
ing  rather  slighted  in  favor  of  tidewater 
business.  Car  supply  is  short  with  some 
railroads  in  certain  quarters.  Transporta¬ 
tion  is  slow  and  has  caused  some  little 
trouble  w’ith  consumers  who  are  not  well 
storked. 

Vessels  in  the  coastwise  market  are  in 
urgent  demand  and  freights  are  strong. 


Philadelphia  quotes  as  follows :  to  Boston, 
Salem  and  Portland,  65@70c. ;  to  Lynn, 
Newburyport  and  Gardner,  90c. ;  to  the 
Sound,  55@6oc.  ;  to  Portsmouth,  75c.;  to 
Gloucester,  90c. ;  to  Bath,  7Sc. ;  to  Bangor, 
8o@85c.  ;  to  Saco,  $i  and  towages.  New 
York  harbor  charges  55c.  to  around  the 
Capes. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 
reports  the  coal  tonnage  of  its  lines  in 
the  month  of  June  as  follows,  in  short 
tons : 


I9()4.  1905.  Changes. 

New  River . :«4,191  422.449  I.  38,258 

Kanawha . 154,255  186,.564  I.  32,299 

Kentucky .  4,469  5,704  I.  1,235 


Total  C.&O . 542,915  614,707  1.71,792 

Connecting  line!- .  10,.'.55  22.«39  I.  12,284 


Total . 3.53,470  637..546  I.  84,076 


Deliveries  of  coal  originating  on  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  lines  are  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


1904.  1905.  (;hange8. 

Tidewater . 277,345  263,799  D.  23..546 

Eastern  points .  75,843  101,997  I.  26,1.54 

Western  point- . 189,727  258,911  I.  69,184 


Total . 542,915  614,707  1.  71,792 


There  was  a  small  decrease  in  tidewater 
deliveries,  but  a  large  increase  in  all-rail 
trade,  especially  to  western  points.  Of 
the  total  tonnage  this  year,  41.3%  was  car¬ 
ried  to  tidewater;  16.6%  to  rail  points 
east  of  the  mines,  and  42.1%  to  points 
west. 

Coke  traffic  for  June  was :  New  River, 
19,592;  Kanawha.  6.304;  connecting  lines, 
21 ;  total.  25.917  tons,  an  increase  of  8,234 
tons  over  June.  1904.  Of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  coke,  10.217  tons,  or  39.4%,  were 
carried  eastward;  and  15.679  tons,  or 
60.6%,  westward. 

The  total  tonnage  reported  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  was  as  follows: 

1904.  1905.  Changes. 

Coal  . 6,937,396  7,582,344  I.  1,645,019 

Coke .  326,303  312,700  D.  12,603 


Total  C.  *  O.... 6,262,628  7,896,044  1.1,632,416 

Connecting  lines...  171,682  214,801  I.  43,119 

Total . 6  434,810  8,109,846  1.  1.676,5.35 

The  total  increase  was  26.2%.  The 
tidewater  coal  deliveries  last  year  were 
3,220,385  tons,  or  42.5%  of  the  total  ton¬ 
nage. 


Birmingham.  Sept.  4. 

The  coal  production  in  Alabama  is 
steady  and  the  demand  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  shipment  of  every  ton  being  pro¬ 
duced  about  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  loaded. 
The  railroads  are  furnishing  all  the  cars 
that  are  necessary  in  a  prompt  handling 
of  the  business.  The  demand  will  show 
some  improvement  in  the  next  few  days, 
it  is  believed,  inasmuch  as  inquiries  are 
quite  strong  and  indications  pointing  to 
the  starting  in  of  the  winter  demand.  The 
railroad  officials  look  for  the  heaviest 
business  this  winter  in  the  coal  trade  Ala¬ 
bama  ever  enjoyed.  The  mines  are  work¬ 
ing  fairly  steady.  A  casual  investigation 
shows  decided  improvement  at  some  of 
the  mines,  while  at  others  there  is -still 
some  straggling.  The  union  miners  are 


keeping  up  their  strike,  though  the  bulk 
of  the  strikers  have  sought  work  at  the 
commercial  coal  mines  or  out  of  the 
State.  A  large  sum  of  money  is  still  be¬ 
ing  spent  by  the  union  miners  in  shipping 
men  back  to  their  respective  homes  who 
were  brought  to  the  district  to  take  the 
places  of  the  strikers. 

The  Alabama  Cannel  Coal  Co.  was  in¬ 
corporated  last  week  (capital  stock,  $10,- 
000)  by  E.  F.  Enslen,  W.  C.  Sterrett  and 
Forney  W.  Brandon.  The  company  will 
open  mines  in  the  Birmingham  district. 

The  wages  of  the  union  coal  miners  will 
remain  the  same  during  the  month  of 
September  as  for  the  past  month — 55  cents 
per  ton.  The  maximum  wage  is  57J4 
cents  per  ton,  and  the  average  selling 
price  of  iron  is  the  basis. 

Coke  is  in  strong  demand,  and  good 
prices  obtain.  The  production  in  Ala¬ 
bama  is  considerably  under  the  actual 
needs.  One  of  the  coke  manufacturing 
companies  in  this  district,  which  has  been 
selling  coke  right  along  ever  since  the 
strike  of  the  union  miners  began,  has  been 
making  a  strong  profit  on  its  surplus  coke ; 
in  fact  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
profits  made  on  this  commodity  have  paid 
handsomely. 

The  Alabama  Fuel  &  Steel  Co.,  an¬ 
nouncement  of  which  was  made  hereto¬ 
fore,  expects  to  be  able  to  ship  some  coal 
just  as  soon  as  the  railroad  extension  has 
been  completed  to  its  properties  in  St. 
Clair  county.  The  roadbed  is  almost  com¬ 
pleted.  and  rail-laying  will  begin  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  Within  two  years  it  is 
expected  that  2,000  tons  of  coal  a  day  will 
be  the  output. 

A  number  of  deals  in  mineral  lands  in 
Alabama  are  reported  to  have  been  made 
in  the  past  w'eek,  which  means  that  there 
is  to  be  considerable  done  in  the  way 
of  coal  development.  The  Pratt  Con¬ 
solidated  Coal  Co.  has  engineers  in  its 
recently  purchased  properties  in  Walker 
county,  and  expects  to  begin  opening 
mines  in  the  near  future.  This  company 
will  be  the  largest  independent  coal  com¬ 
pany  in  the  State  by  the  end  of  another 
twelve  months. 


Chicago.  Sept.  4. 

The  coal  trade  is  becoming  better  in 
nearly  every  line.  With  the  passing  of 
the  September  line,  there  has  come  cool 
weather,  such  as  makes  fires  in  house¬ 
holds  desirable  and  causes  orders  for 
winter  coal  to  the  retailer,  who,  in  turn, 
is  beginning  to  lay  in  his  stocks.  This 
applies  particularly  to  anthracite  sales, 
but  bituminous — particularly  the  grades’ 
used  for  domestic  purpose — is  active  also. 
With  good  trade  prospects  throughout 
Chicago  territory,  due  to  the  prospect  of 
good  crops,  there  doubtless  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  for  anthracite  from  this 
time  forward.  Prospects  now,  indeed,  are 
exceedingly  encouraging  to  the  whole¬ 
saler. 
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There  is  still  much  cutting  of  prices  on 
anthracite,  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
free  coal  that  accumulates  on  tracks  and 
must  be  sold.  September  prices  now  in 
force  prescribe  $6.50  for  egg,  stove  and 
chestnut  anthracite,  and  $6.25  for  grate. 
The  present  demand  is  largely  for  the 
smaller  sizes. 

In  Illinois  and  Indiana  coals  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  oversupply  continues.  The  market 
is  very  weak  on  nearly  all  grades,  and 
especially  on  fine  coals.  Of  Eastern 
coals,  smokeless  and  Hocking  are  strong; 
for  others,  there  is  yet  a  comparatively 
light  demand.  It  is  to  be  said,  however, 
that  all  grades  are  strengthening  some¬ 
what.  and  that  the  prospect  is  more  en¬ 
couraging  than  it  has  been  for  a  long 
time.  The  September  revival  of  trade  is 
apparently  about  to  begin. 

The  trade  derives  much  optimism  from 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  Middle  West 
in  agriculture,  and  all  lines  associated 
with  agriculture.  The  demand  for  thresh¬ 
ing  coal  has  been  extraordinarily  good, 
and  it  is  a  rule  of  the  trade  that  good 
crops  mean  heavy  coal  sales.  If  only 
some  means  could  be  found  for  checking 
the  excessive  shipments  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana  coal  to  the  local  market,  the  trade 
would  feel  greatly  encouraged. 

Pittsburg.  Sept.  5. 

Coal. — There  has  been  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  the  market  and  indications 
point  to  higher  prices  before  the  end  of 
the  month.  .-Ml  shading  has  stopped  and 
the  maximum  price  quoted  a  week  ago  is 
now  the  minimum  price.  Run-of-mine 
coal  is  quoted  at  $1.05;  $1.15,  and 

7%  in.,  $1.25  a  ton  at  the  mine.  Rail¬ 
road  cars  are  becoming  scarce  and  this 
will  have  a  tendency  to  still  further  stiffen 
rates.  Heavy  shipments  continue  to  the 
lake  ports  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  lake  trade  will  exceed  that  of  last 
year. 

Connellsi’iUc  Coke. — Coke  prices  are 
higher  this  week,  sales  having  been  made 
at  $2@2.io  for  furnace  coke  for  delivery 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Standard 
Connellsville  coke  commands  a  higher 
price.  Foundry  coke  is  quoted  at  $2.50® 
$2.60  a  ton.  The  production  for  the  week 
was  255.469  tons,  an  increase  of  nearly 
4.000  tons.  The  shipments  aggregated 
11.281  cars,  distributed  as  follows:  To 
Pittsburg  and  river  points,  4,257  cars;  to 
points  west  of  Pittsburg.  5,757  cars;  to 
points  east  of  Everson,  1,267  cars. 

San  Francisco.  Aug.  31. 

No  change  is  noted  in  the  coal  market; 
the  strong  competition  of  fuel  oil  keeps 
prices  down,  in  spite  of  light  receipts  of 
Australian  and  Eastern  coal.  British 
Columbia  coal  is  in  good  supply. 

For  Coast  coals,  in  large  lots  to  deal¬ 
ers,  prices  are  as  follows :  Wellington, 
New'  Wellington  and  Richmond.  $8 ;  Ros- 
lyn,  $7;  Seattle  and  Bryant,  $6.50;  Beaver 


Hill  and  Coos  Bay,  $5.50;  White  Ash, 
$5.25.  For  Rocky  Mountain  coals,  in  car 
lots,  quotations  are;  Colorado  anthracite, 
$14;  Castle  Gate,  Clear  Creek,  Rock 
Springs  and  Sunnyside,  $8.50.  Eastern 
coals  are  nominal  at  $14  for  Pennsylvania 
anthracite,  and  $13  for  Cumberland.  For 
foreign  coal  quotations  are,  ex-ship ;  Welsh 
anthracite,  $13;  cannel,  $8.50;  Wallsend 
and  Brymbo,  $7.50  per  ton. 

Foreign  Coal  Trade. 

Sept.  6. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the 
United  States  for  the  seven  months  ending 
July  31  are  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  as  follows : 

1904.  190.5.  Changes. 

Anthracite .  1,402,057  1,417,789  I.  15,732 

Bituminous .  3,386,041  3,824,462  I.  438,411 

Total  coal .  4,788,098  6,242,241  I.  454,143 

Coke .  311,102  342,126  I.  31,024 

Totals .  5,099,200  ,5,584,367  I.  485,167 

The  coke  went  chiefly  to  Mexico,  with 
some  shipped  to  Canada  also;  the  latter 
being  taken  by  blast-furnaces  in  Ontario. 
The  coal  exports  were  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows 


1904. 

1905. 

Changes. 

Canada . 

3,566.938 

3,930,143 

I. 

363,205 

Mexico . 

544,650 

.540,823 

D. 

3,727 

Cuba . 

257,174 

283,598 

I. 

26,424 

Other  West  liidles. 

159,994 

181,357 

I. 

21,363 

France . 

9,704 

651 

D. 

9,053 

Italy . 

53,680 

61,771 

D. 

1,809 

Other  Europe . 

39,452 

15,860 

D. 

23,692 

Other  countries. . . 

166,706 

238,038 

I. 

81,332 

Total . 

4,788,098 

5,242,241 

I. 

454,143 

The  greater  part  of  the  exports  are  to 
adjacent  countries — Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba 
and  the  other  West  Indies.  The  coal  to 
other  countries  goes  principally  to  South 
America.  Exports  to  Canada  in  detail 
were  as  follows ; 

1904.  1905.  Changes. 

Anthracite .  1,383,558  1,398,252  I.  14,694 

Bituminous .  2,183,380  2,631,891  I.  348,611 

Total .  3,56f,938  3,930,143  I.  363,205 

Shipments  to  Canada  were  98.6%  of  all 
the  anthracite  exports,  and  66.2%  of  the 
bituminous,  this  year. 

Imports  of  coal  into  the  United  States 
for  the  seven  months  ending  July  31  are 
reported  by  the  Bureau  as  follows : 


1904. 

1905. 

Changes. 

Canada . 

. .  715,724 

753,643 

I. 

37.919 

Oreat  Britain. . . . 

63,601 

27,626 

D. 

26,076 

Other  Europe... 

60 

114 

I. 

64 

Japan . 

33,722 

39.068 

I. 

5,336 

Australia . 

. .  122,865 

85,898 

D. 

36,967 

Other  Countries 

977 

38 

D. 

939 

Total . 

..  926,929 

906,277 

D. 

20,662 

In  addition 

to  the  coal 

there 

was 

im- 

ported  16,197 

tons  of  coke. 

No  ( 

coke 

was 

reported  in  1904. 

Of  the  coal  imported  this  year  6,810 
tons  were  classed  as  anthracite ;  the  bal¬ 
ance  was  bituminous.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  Nova  Scotia  coal  which 
comes  to  Boston,  the  imports  from  Cana¬ 
da  were  British  Columbia  coal,  received 
at  California  ports.  There  was  a  large 
decrease  this  year  in  Australian  coal, 
which  comes  to  California.  Nearly  all 
the  Japanese  coal  is  received  in  Manila. 


Iron  Trade  Review. 

New  York,  Sept.  5. 

"Exports  and  Imports. — Exports  of  iron 
and  steel,  including  machinery,  from  the 
United  States,  for  July  and  the  seven 
months  ending  July  31,  are  valued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  as  follows : 

-  1904.  1905.  Changes. 

July . $9,990,247  $11,036,843  I.  $1,046,596 

Seven  months.  70,984,791  78,206,137  I.  7,221,346 

The  increase  in  June  was  10.5% ;  for 
the  seven  months  the  gain  was  10.2%. 
The  chief  items  of  the  iron  and  steel  ex¬ 
ports  for  the  seven  months  were  as  fol¬ 
lows,  in  long  tons : 


1904. 

1906. 

Changes. 

Pig  Iron . 

.  $26,324 

$31,541 

I. 

$6,217 

Billets,  blooms,  etc _ 

.  208,072 

106,663 

D. 

101,509 

Bars  . 

.  32,384 

32,609 

I. 

225 

Ralls . 

.  174,690 

165,194 

D. 

19,496 

Sheets  and  plates . 

,  19,382 

39,796 

I. 

20,410 

Structural  Steel . 

.  26,118 

45,540 

I. 

19,422 

Wire . 

.  67,062 

78,970 

I. 

11,908 

Nalls  and  spikes . 

.  24,561 

29,366 

I. 

4,805 

Exports  of  iron  ore  were  47,933  tons 
in  1904,  and  94036  tons  in  1905;  an  in¬ 
crease  of  46,103  tons,  chiefly  in  Lake  ore 
shipped  to  Canadian  furnaces. 

Imports  of  iron  and  steel,  including  ma¬ 
chinery,  into  the  United  States  were  val¬ 
ued  as  follows  for  July  and  the  seven 
months  ending  July  31 ; 

1904.  1905.  Changes. 

July . $1,899,966  $2,112,667  I.  $212,691 

Seven  months....  12,992,163  15,092,948  I.  2,100,785 

The  increase  for  June  was  ii.2%;  for 
the  seven  months  it  was  16.2%.  The 
chief  items  of  the  imports  for  the  seven 
months  were  as  follows,  in  long  tons : 


1904, 

1906. 

Changes. 

Pie  Iron . 

48,254 

109,816 

I. 

61,562 

Billets,  blooms,  etc... 

7,492 

7,970 

I. 

478 

Scrap  Iron  and  steel . . 

8,894 

7,916 

D. 

978 

Bars . 

13,111 

19,143 

I. 

6,032 

Ralls . 

34,028 

9,898 

D. 

24,130 

Wire-rods . . 

9,616 

9,163 

D. 

363 

Tin-plates . 

42,115 

40,732 

1). 

1,382 

Imports  of  iron 

ore 

for 

the 

seven 

months  were  198,667  tons  in  1904,  and 
506,418  tons  in  1905;  an  increase  of  307,- 
751  tons.  A  large  part  of  this  ore  was 
from  Cuba,  but  there  were  some  imports 
from  Spain  also.  Imports  of  manganese 
ore  were  32,292  tons  in  1904  and  164358 
tons  1905;  an  increase  of  132,066  tons 
this-  year — a  large  gain. 

Birmingham.  Sept.  4 
After  a  quiet  spell  the  demand  for  pig 
iron  in  the  Southern  territory  is  picking 
up  some,  and  during  the  past  week  a  few 
good  orders  were  booked  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  trade  is  on  a  firmer  basis 
now  than  it  has  been  for  more  than  a 
fortnight,  and  the  prices  have  recovered 
again.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  August 
some  iron  was  sold  at  $11.50  and  $11. 75 
per  ton,  No.  2  foundry;  but  this  week  $12 
flat  is  the  rate  mentioned  for  that  grade, 
and  the  furnace  companies  again  have 
assumed  a  firm  stand  in  this  regard. 
Some  healthy  inquiries  are  being  received, 
and  it  is  believed  that  in  the  next  few 
days  the  active  buying  for  delivery  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  will  be  on 
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in  earnest.  The  production  in  the  South¬ 
ern  territory  is  improving,  one  furnace 
having  been  blown  in  during  the  past 
week  by  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Rail¬ 
road  Co.  at  Oxmoor.  This  makes  two 
furnaces  this  company  has  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  past  two  weeks.  The  last  of 
the  foundry  iron  furnaces  at  Bessemer 
belonging  to  the  Tennessee  Co.  will 
be  blown  in  during  the  next  week  or 
ten  days.  The  Tennessee  Co.  now  has 
four  furnaces  at  Ensley  making  basic 
iron,  four  at  Bessemer  on  foundry  and 
one  at  Oxmoor  on  foundry  iron.  The 
Sloss- Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  with  six 
furnaces  manufacturing  foundry  iron,  is 
meeting  orders  right  along.  The  Alabama 
Consolidated  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  has  three 
furnaces  manufacturing  iron,  w’hile  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  a  like  num¬ 
ber.  The  Woodward  Iron  Co.  has  two, 
while  the  one-furnace  companies  in  the 
district  all  report  steady  production.  The 
accumulated  iron  in  this  section  is  being 
moved  off  rapidly,  as  the  railroads  are 
lending  their  assistance  in  tlie  prompt 
movement  of  the  traffic. 

It  is  learned  that  consumers  are  asking 
for  immediate  delivery  on  their  old  or¬ 
ders,  which  means  that  their  supplies  are 
beginning  to  get  near  the  bottom  again. 
Labor  is  still  scarce  about  the  furnaces 
and  mills  in  this  district,  but  the  furnace 
companies  state  that  they  are  gathering 
more  hands  and  expect  shortly  to  be  in  a 
position  to  obviate  all  trouble  in  that 
direction. 

The  following  iron  quotations  are  given 
in  this  section;  Xo.  i  foundry,  $12.50;  No. 

2  foundry,  $12;  No.  3  foundry.  $11.50; 
No.  4  foundry,  $11;  gray  forge,  $10.50; 
No.  I  soft,  $12.50;  No.  2  soft.  $12. 

The  steel  production  is  holding  its  own, 
and  there  is  a  steady  shipment  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  products.  Because  of  the  urgent  need 
for  all  the  product  that  can  be  turned  out, 
there  was  no  cessation  whatsoever  at  any 
of  the  steel  industries  in  Ensley  today  on 
account  of  Labor  Day.  The  men  only 
enjoyed  the  day  as  their  “turns”  at  the 
plants  allow’ed  them  off.  There  is  still 
an  inquiry  for  steel  rail,  but  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Coal.  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  have  sold 
so  far  ahead  that  there  is  no  anxiety 
whatever  in  looking  after  business.  One 
of  the  basic  iron  furnaces  at  Ensley  w’ill 
be  rebuilt,  so  that  the  production  will  be 
larger  and  all  demands  in  that  direction 
will  be  met. 

Steady  production  of  steel  rod,  wire  and 
nails,  plow's  and  plow  points  and  other 
products  is  announced.  The  Alabama 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  announce  a  sudden 
change  for  the  better  in  the  demand  for 
their  various  products.  The  rod  mill  will 
be  improved  in  order  to  increase  the  out¬ 
put.  The  warehouses  of  the  Alabama 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  were  far  from  being 
filled  before  a  change  in  demand  set  in. 
and  the  outward  movement  is  greater  than 
was  expected. 

The  cast-iron  pipe  trade  is  steady  also. 
The  statement  that  a  location  had  been 


selected  for  the  new  cast-iron  pipe  plant 
of  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  & 
Foundry  Co.  was  premature. 


Chicago.  Sept.  4. 

The  last  week  has  shown  a  fairly  good 
good  week — perhaps  more  than  fairly 
good — in  sales  of  pig  iron.  There  is  yet 
no  tendency  toward  a  rush  of  buyers 
toward  covering  the  needs  of  next  spring, 
but  there  is  much  business  in  lots  for 
speedy  delivery  and  activity  concerning 
the  supplies  of  melters  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  and  first  half  of  next  year.  Malleable 
iron  is  selling  freely  now,  and  there  is 
notable  activity  in  Lake  Superior  char¬ 
coal  iron,  at  $17. 

Southern  iron  is  in  demand,  particu¬ 
larly  the  higher  grades,  and  the  difficulty 
continues  of  supplying  this  iron  on  spot 
orders.  Agents  of  Southern  profess  to 
care  little  about  the  demand  for  South¬ 
ern,  except  on  orders  that  will  be  filed 
late  in  the  year  or  in  the  first  half  of 
next  year.  Sales  now  are  chiefly  of  Nor¬ 
thern  iron,  and  agents  of  Northern  are 
very  optimistic  about  the  outlook.  If 
they  are  right,  the  local  market  will  im¬ 
prove  steadily,  now  that  the  September 
line  has  been  passed,  and  three  or  four 
weeks  will  see  the  market  booming. 

Northern  continues  to  bring  $16.50,  and 
Southern  is  quoted  at  $12  Birmingham  or 
$15.65  Chicago,  though,  as  noted  in  the 
foregoing,  there  is  little  buying  of  South¬ 
ern.  A  large  part  of  the  local  business, 
as  heretofore,  is  in  small  lots  for  quick 
delivery. 

Inquiries  continue  to  be  large,  and  in¬ 
dicate  an  increasing  amount  of  business 
as  soon  as  the  trades  all  have  recovered 
from  summer  vacations  and  summer  in¬ 
ertness.  The  tendency  of  the  week,  in¬ 
deed,  has  been  toward  a  steady  material¬ 
ization  of  these  inquiries  into  orders,  and 
all  signs  are  encouraging  for  the  increase 
of  business. 

Finished  materials  have  an  especially 
strong  market  now,  with  sales  of  rails 
particularly  heavy.  Every  kind  of  fin¬ 
ished  materials,  indeed,  is  in  active  de¬ 
mand,  with  every  indication  that  the  pros¬ 
perity  will  continue. 

Coke  is  in  more  active  but  still  not  ex¬ 
traordinary  demand ;  the  market  quota¬ 
tion  is  about  $4.90  for  72-hour  Connells- 
ville,  with  the  probabilities  that  this  will 
go  higher  rather  than  lower. 


Cleveland.  Sept.  5. 

Iron  Ore. — All  indications  point  to  a 
much  slower  movement  of  ore  during  the 
fall.  The  upper  lake  ports  cannot  handle 
the  boats  as  fast  as  formerly;  low'er  lake 
docks  and  furnaces  stock  piles  are  well 
filled,  permitting  of  only  a  moderate 
movement,  and  the  car  supply  is  growing 
short,  in  addition  to  which  the  lake  ton¬ 
nage  is  going  more  and  more  into  the 
coal  trade.  The  rates  of  carriage  have 
remained  firm,  however,  at  75c.  from  Du- 


to  Ohio  ports;  70c.  from  Marquette, 
and  50c.  from  Escanaba. 

Pig  Iron. — Low-priced  foundry  pig  iron 
is  getting  scarce,  and  most  of  the  sales 
now  made  are  on  the  basis  of  $14.50  for 
No.  2  in  the  Valley,  although  a  little  iron 
has  gone  at  $14.25.  The  buying  move¬ 
ment  is  not  extensive.  The  furnaces  pro¬ 
ducing  bessemer  are  coming  to  find  that 
the  market  does  not  depend  so  completely 
upon  the  Steel  Corporation  as  has  been 
supposed.  The  general  buying,  therefore, 
offsets  the  hesitating  tendency  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  with  the  result  that  prices 
are  stronger.  Most  of  the  furnaces  are 
holding  for  $14.50  in  the  Valleys.  The 
basic  and  malleable  trades  are  firm  on 
the  same  basis. 

Finished  Material. — The  strike  of  the 
structural  iron  workers  in  this  territory 
has  not  lessened  the  demand  for  that 
steel.  The  supply  had  been  short,  at  any 
rate,  and.  besides,  most  of  the  builders 
are  looking  forward  to  an  immediate  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  difficulties,  and  are  get¬ 
ting  their  steel  shipped  in  anticipation  of 
such  a  state  of  affairs.  Premiums  of  $5 
to  $7  a  ton  are  still  being  paid  to  the 
smaller  mills.  Bar  iron  is  strong,  with 
prices  up  to  1.70c.  at  the  mill,  and  bar- 
steel  business  is  unu.sually  good.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  billets  and  a  big  demand. 
The  price  holds  at  the  premium  figure  of 
$26  to  $27,  Pittsburg,  for  the  bessemer 
quality  at  the  Pittsburg  mill. 


Philadelphia.  Sept.  6. 

The  pig-iron  market  has  been  more  or 
less  disturbed  during  the  past  few  days 
by  various  influences.  The  large  pur¬ 
chases  of  bessemer  and  basic  in  the  West 
have  indirectly  affected  prices  here,  but 
what  more  seriously  affected  the  situation 
is  the  increasing  probabilities  of  a  heavier 
consumption  of  pig  iron  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year  and  next  than  had 
been  figured  upon.  Most  of  our  furnace 
people  are  thinking  it  possible  to  obtain 
higher  prices  for  future  deliveries.  The 
advances  of  50c.  at  some  Western  fur¬ 
naces  confirms  the  view'  of  some  of  our 
Eastern  furnace  people  that  a  higher 
range  of  prices  is  possible,  but  their  con¬ 
fidence  is  not  sufficiently  strong  as  to 
foundry  and  forge  to  bring  about  any  im¬ 
mediate  action.  The  tone  of  the  market 
is  decidedly  strong,  and  orders  are  coming 
in  steadily,  w'ith  an  occasional  inquiry  for 
an  exceptionally  large  lot,  though  no  or¬ 
ders  of  any  magnitude  have  been  received 
recently.  Several  engineering  plants  are 
making  inquiries  for  special  grades  and 
brands,  and  those  who  are  figuring  on 
this  business  feel  quite  confident  that  they 
will  sell  a  good  deal  of  iron  this  month. 
The  usual  quotations  are  for  No.  i  X 
foundry,  $17.50;  for  No.  2  X,  $16.50;  No. 
2  plain,  $16;  standard  forge,  $15;  basic, 
$15.50;  low  phosphorus,  $21;  Southern 
No.  2  by  rail,  $15.50  to  $16. 

The  usual  quotations  for  steel  are  $27. 
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Muckbars  are  quoted  at  $27,  but  little 
business  has  been  done. 

Merchant  Bar. — Some  of  our  bar-iron 
people  are  figuring  on  getting  a  little  more 
money  from  those  who  want  iron  for 
early  delivery.  Those  who  have  been 
obtaining  slight  concessions  during  the 
past  two  months  have  found  it  impossible 
to  obtain  favors  recently  because  of  the 
oversold  condition  of  mills  for  early  de¬ 
livery.  Steel  bars  are  quoted  at  1.63J4 ; 
and  under  increasing  inquiry  for  both 
steel  and  refined  iron,  it  can  be  safely 
said  that  present  prices  will  be  firmly  ad¬ 
hered  to. 

Sheets. — With  the  incoming  of  Septem¬ 
ber  there  has  been  quite  an  influx  of  or¬ 
ders  for  sheet  iron,  most  of  them  for 
small  lots.  The  mill  people  have  not  yet 
shown  any  desire  to  shade  prices  for 
large  orders,  which  no  doubt  could  be 
secured  if  they  would  yield  a  little  on 
quotations. 

Merchant  Steel. — The  prices  at  which 
merchant  steel  sold  during  the  past  few' 
(lays  show  that  prices  are  exceptionally 
firm. 

Boiler  Tubes. — The  pressure  for  deliv¬ 
ery  shows  that  an  immense  consumption 
is  going  on  and  the  placing  of  additional 
orders  by  large  buyers  indicates  that  there 
is  a  heavy  volume  of  work  in  hand. 

'  t 

Plate  Iron. — The  demand  for  plate  is 
very  heavy,  owing  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  business  being  taken  by  the  car 
builders  whose  facilities  are  far  too  small 
to  take  care  of  all  the  business  in  sight. 
The  railroad  companies  are  showing  a  de¬ 
cided  preference  for  steel  cars.  The  enor¬ 
mous  orders  recently  placed,  and  to  which 
the  papers  are  calling  attention,  will  re¬ 
sult  in  placing  an  immense  amount  of 
business  w'ith  the  plate  mills  for  delivery 
of  material  up  to  the  first  half  of  next 
year. 

Steel  plate  is  particularly  active. 

Structural  Material.  —  Capacity  for 
structural  steel  will  soon  be  increased  by 
the  completion  of  a  large  works ;  most  of 
the  orders  recently  placed  are  for  com¬ 
paratively  small  lots  for  general  con¬ 
struction  purposes. 

Pittsburg.  Sept.  5. 

The  price  of  bessemer  pig  iron  has  been 
firmly  established  at  $15,  Valley  furnace 
for  prompt  shipment,  and  for  delivery 
through  the  fourth  quarter  a  higher  price 
is  demanded.  Inability  to  obtain  the  terms 
offered  for  iron  is  assigned  as  the  cause 
of  the  delay  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  in  placing  contracts  for  a 
large  tonnage  for  delivery  during  this  and 
next  month.  While  no  official  announce¬ 
ment  was  made,  it  is  known  that  the  Cor¬ 
poration  bought  25.CXX)  tons  of  bessemer 
iron  for  delivery  before  Sept.  15,  the  con¬ 
tract  being  equally  divided  between  the 
Bessemer  Pig  Iron  Association  and  W. 
P.  Snyder  &  Co.  The  price  paid  for  some 


was  $14.50,  Valley  furnaces,  and  $15  was 
paid  for  part  of  the  tonnage.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  has  ordered  in  every  available 
blast-furnace,  but  despite  the  increase  in 
production  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but 
that  it  w’ill  be  forced  to  enter  the  market 
for  pig  iron  and  its  requirements  for  out¬ 
side  iron  for  the  rest  of  the  year  will  not 
be  less  than  50,000  tons  a  month.  The 
market  is  very  strong,  and  indications 
point  to  much  higher  prices.  According 
to  the  latest  reports,  ample  provision  is 
being  made  for  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  pig  iron,  as  the  ore  shipments  from 
upper  lake  ports  this  season  promise  to 
break  all  records.  It  is  believed  the  total 
movement  from  the  Lake  Superior  region 
will  reach  the  high  estimate  of  35,000,000 
tons.  The  record  for  ore  shipments  was 
27,5oo,0(X)  tons,  made  in  1902. 

Some  surprise  was  caused  during  the 
week  by  the  announcement  of  an  advance 
of  $2  a  ton  in  structural  material,  effective 
at  once.  The  new  prices  are  as  follows: 
Beams  and  channels,  15  in.  and  under, 
angles  2x3  to  6x6,  inclusive,  and  zees, 
1. 70c.;  tees,  1.75c.;  beams  and  channels 
over  15  in.,  i.8qc.  These  prices  are  the 
highest  since  1899  and  the  first  quarter 
of  1900.  On  Sept.  6  last  year,  the  price 
was  reduced  from  i.6oc.  to  1.40c.,  and  on 
Dec.  20  an  advance  to  1.50c.  was  ordered 
and  on  Feb.  16  the  price  was  increased  to 
1. 60c.  Premiums  have  been  paid  for  some 
time  past  on  small  lots  for  prompt  de¬ 
livery,  but  no  business  for  next  year  has 
been  contracted  for.  The  mills  in  this 
district  cannot  take  on  any  new  business 
for  this  year,  and  all  are  being  operated 
to  capacity.  The  outlook  for  1906  is  for 
record-breaking  production.  This,  how'- 
ever,  is  the  indication  in  every  finished- 
steel  line.  Plates  are  stronger,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  an  advance  may  be  or¬ 
dered  before  the  end  of  the  year  Orders 
are  still  being  booked  for  plates  for  ship¬ 
ment  in  1906  at  the  pool  price  of  1.60c., 
which  is  practically  an  increase,  as  this 
rate  has  been  shaded  on  a  great  deal  of 
business  taken  for  delivery  this  fall.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  it  is  reported 
on  excellent  authority,  will  contract  for 
15,000  steel  freight  cars  in  addition  to 
the  12,500  ordered  for  this  year,  making 
a  total  of  27,500  steel  freight  cars  for 
1905-6.  The  company  has  just  decided 
to  apportion  an  order  for  5,000  cars  for 
delivery  beginning  Jan.  i  to  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Co.,  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co., 
the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  and  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Co.  This  is  expected  to 
be  followed  by  an  order  for  10,000  cars. 
The  plate  mills  in  this  district  are  behind 
in  deliveries,  and  a  number  of  them  can¬ 
not  take  on  any  business  for  shipment 
this  year.  The  steel-bar  mills  will  be  busy 
the  rest  of  the  year,  but  some  are  catching 
up  in  deliveries.  It  is  believed  an  advance 
will  be  ordered  in  a  short  time,  as  iron 
bars  are  now  quoted  at  about  $4  a  ton 
above  steel-bar  prices.  Steel  rails  will 


remain  at  $28  for  another  year,  and  large 
contracts  for  1906  delivery  are  being 
closed.  The  production  for  1905  will  ex¬ 
ceed  the  tonnage  estimated  early  in  the 
year  and  will  be  more  than  2,(X)0,ooo  tons. 
So  far  orders  for  1906  amount  to  fully 
400, OCX)  tons.  Conditions  in  merchant  pipe, 
wire,  sheets  and  tin  plate  continue  to  im¬ 
prove.  These  have  been  the  weak  lines 
for  several  months.  The  Pope  Tin  Plate 
Co.,  the  largest  independent  producer,  will 
start  its  plant  at  Steubenville  on  Monday^ 
when  all  the  independent  plants  in  the 
country  will  be  running.  Some,  however,, 
are  not  in  full  operation.  The  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  is  preparing  tO' 
put  all  of  its  idle  plants  in  operation  before 
the  end  of  this  month,  which  will  neces¬ 
sitate  an  increased  production  of  sheet  and 
tin-plate  bars. 

Pig  Iron. — The  purchase  of  25,000  tons 
of  bessemer  iron  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  at  $i4.5o@$i5.  Valley 
furnaces,  has  firmly  established  a  mini¬ 
mum  price  of  $15  for  prompt  shipment. 
No  price  has  been  named  for  fourth 
quarter,  but  it  is  believed  sales  will  be 
made  at  a  higher  figure.  One  sale  of 
2,000  tons  for  September  was  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  at  $15.  Foundry  iron  prices 
remain  at  $i5.io@$i5.35,  Pittsburg,  for 
No.  2  grade.  Gray  forge  is  firmer  this 
week.  Sales  of  9,000  tons  have  been 
made,  chiefly  at  $14.50  to  $14.65,  Pittsburg. 

Steel. — There  is  a  decided  scarcity  of 
nessemer  billets,  and  premiums  of  from 
$4  to  $5  above  the  pool  price  of  $21  can 
easily  be  obtained.  Almost  any  price  can 
be  had  for  open-hearth  billets.  Plates^ 
are  firm  at  i.6oc.,  and  merchant-steel  bars 
at  1. 50c. 

Sheets. — The  market  continues  to  im¬ 
prove,  but  prices  are  still  low,  and  2.30c. 
for  black  and  3.35c.  for  galvanized  sheets. 
No.  28  gauge,  can  be  done. 

Ferro-manganese. — There  is  no  change 
in  the  market,  domestic  80%  still  being 
quoted  at  $49.5o(ff'$50  a  ton. 

Heavy  Chemicals  and  Minerals. 

New  York,  Sept.  6. 

(For  oiher  prices  of  chemicals  and  minerals, 
see  large  table  on  page  480.) 

The  market  for  heavy  chemicals  holds 
even  and  firm,  with  no  special  changes 
except  for  American  sulphur,  which  shows 
another  slight  but  distinct  advance.  The 
Louisiana  product  has  been  advanced 
$0.50,  and  is  quoted  at  $22.50  in  New 
York,  Boston  and  Portland,  and  at  $23 
in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Sicilian 
sulphur  is  .still  quoted  at  $22.25  for  At¬ 
lantic  ports. 

Pyrite  continues  unchanged  at  io@iic. 
per  unit  of  sulphur  for  lump  ore,  with 
25c.  additional  for  breaking  to  furnace 
size;  9.5(S)ioc.  for  fines  f.  o.  b.  Atlantic 
ports.  Domestic  pyrite  sells  at  iic.  per 
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units  for  furnace  size,  and  loc.  for  fines 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  The  market  is 
even,  with  no  stocks  accumulated. 

Imports  of  phosphates  into  Japan  for 
the  year  1904  were  72,991,368  kin  (43-447 
long  tons)  ;  an  increase  of  28,318,426  kin, 
or  67.1%,  over  1903.  This  includes  both 
crude  and  manufactured  phosphates. 


PRICES. 

Acids. 

Boric,  crystals . per  lb.  .10 

powdered .  “  .101 

Carbonic,  liquid  gas .  “  .121 

Hydrofluoric,  SOjt .  “  .03 

48)( .  "  .06 

60X .  “  .11 

Nltrlcacld,  36M00  lb..  .  $1.75 

38®.  100  lb .  6.26 

10®,  100  lb .  6.60 

42®,  100  lb .  6.76 

Oxalic  acid,  com’l,  100  lb . $5.00fS  6.26 

Sulphuric  acid,  60®,  bulk,  ton . 13.60^311.60 

60®,  100  lb.  In  carboys . .  1.06 

60®,  bulk,  ton . 18.00(320.00 

66®,  100  lb.  In  carboys . .  1.20 

66®,  bulk,  ton . 21.00(333.00 

Blue  Stone  (Copper  Sulphate),  car-load 

lots,  per  100  lb . $6.20(3$6.60 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  100  lb . 2.22^(32.174 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  per  100  lb .  3.10^  3.15 


Phosphates. 


F.  o.  b. 


C  I  F* 
Ot.  Britain 
or  Europe. 


*Fla.,  hard  rock . 

land  pebble... 

fTenn.,  78(^^ . 

78^ . 

76  . 

68(372?^ . 

tSo.  Car.  land  rock. 

river  rock. 
Algerian.  63(3709i. . . 

68(363Ji... 

Tunis  (Gafsa) . 

Christmas  Isle . 

Oeean  Isle . 

Somme,  Fr . 


.$7.26(37.60  $10.67(311.86 

.  3.76(31.00  7.70(3  8.10 

1.36(31.10  10.27(310.67 

3.76(31.00  . 

3.10(33.50  . 

,  3.00(33.26  . 

,  3.76(31.00  . 

.  3.60(33.76  6.33(3  6.61 

.  7.04(3  7.71 

.  6.16(3  6.60 

.  6.00(3  6.60 

.  13.28(311.11 

.  13.60(311.16 

.  11.39 


•F.  o.  b.  Florida  or  Georgia  ports.  tF.  o.  b.  Mt. 
Pleasant.  tOn  vessel  Ashley  Biver,  S.  C. 


Foreign  Chemical  Trade. — Exports  of 
phosphates  and  chemicals  from  the  United 
States  for  the  seven  months  ending  July 
31  were  as' follows: 


1901  1905 

Phosphates,  tons .  515,914  663,^ 

Acetate  of  lime,  lb .  37,620,830  38,019,085 

Copper  sulphate,  lb .  21,591,316  16,116,271 

The  acetate  of  lime  goes  to  Germany. 

The  larger  exports  of  phosphates  this  year 
were  166,908  tons  to  Germany,  91,454  tons 
to  Italy  and  79-ii8  tons  to  France. 

Imports  of  sulphur  and  pyrite  for  the 
seven  months  were  as  follows,  in  long 
tons : 


1901.  1906 

Brimstone .  93.522  52,106 

Pyrite .  191,883  283,828 

The  large  decrease  m  sulphur  shows  the 
effect  of  the  increased  home  production 
of  sulphur.  The  imports  of  phosphate 
and  of  nitrate  of  .soda  were,  in  tons: 

1904.  1906 

Phosphates .  53,181  48,.5il 

Nitrate  of  soda .  166,606  182,178 

The  imports  of  heavy  chemicals  for 
the  seven  months  were  as  follows,  in 
pounds : 


1901. 

Bleaching  powder .  51,662,563 

Potash,  chlorate .  79,061 

Potash,  muriate .  56,381,817 

Potash,  nitrate  .  7,860,116 

Other  potash  salt- _  _  39,761  391 

Caustic  soda .  1,609,866 

Sal  soda .  2,962,028 

Soda  ash .  10.392,371 

Other  soda  salts .  5,913,612 


190$. 

69,692,229 

20,611 

81,579,108 

7,016,980 

11,736,961 

1,11.691 

710,821 

8,881,103 

6,136,191 


There  were  important  decreases  in  the 
soda  salts ;  but  increases  in  nearly  all  the 
potash  salts. 


Metal  Market. 


New  York.  Sept.  7. 

Gold  and  Silver  Exports  and  Imports. 

At  all  United  States  Ports  In  July  and  Year. 


Metal.  July.  Year. 


Q’ld 

Exp 

Imp 

1901.  1 

1906. 

1901. 

1906. 

11, OSS, 349  1 
1,935,418  1 

$1,156,105 

4,941,949 

$69,533,642 

56,689,144 

$40,986,695 
21, .^58,403 

Bxc 

SllT. 

Exp 

Imp 

1.  17,842,169 

4,634,514 

1,381,017 

I.  $8,788,844 

4,381,384 

3,947,873 

£.$13,843,498 

30,903,218 

16,166,617 

E$19, 433,393 

29,863,650 

18a31,396 

Exc 

B.  tS,I5S,497 

E.  )l,tSS,4Il 

E.$l  6,745,596 

$11,241,354 

These  exports  and  Imports  cover  the  totals  at  all 
United  States  ports.  The  flgures  are  furnished  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor. 


Gold  and  Silver  Exports  and  Imports.  N.Y. 

For  the  week  ending  September  3,  and  for  ye  trs 
from  January  1. 


Period. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Week . 

1906 . 

$2,000 

38,217,843 

71.907,711 

32,191,707 

$11,695 
1,226  617 
3,705,896 
3,718,376 

$si  5,226 
22,701,219 
26,916.157 
13,863,256 

$19,169 

2,170,283 

635,963 

1,689,717 

1901 . 

1903 . 

Exports  of  gold  for  the  week  were  to  the  West 
Indies;  of  silver  to  Great  Britain.  Imports,  both 
of  gold  and  silver,  were  from  Mexico  and  the 
the  West  Indies. 


The  statement  of  the  New  York  banks 
— including  all  the  banks  represented  in 
the  Clearing  House — for  the  week  ending 
Sept.  2  gives  the  following  totals,  com¬ 
parison  being  made  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  of  1904. 

1901.  1906. 

Loansand  discounts _ $1,117,212,600  $1,136,920,800 

Deposits .  1,217.081,000  1,166,587,700 

Circulation .  .  38,980,700  63,095,600 

Specie .  271,264,900  213,787,200 

L^al  tenders .  80,609,500  83,358,600 


Total  reserve  .  $361,771,100  $297,115,800 

Legal  requirements....  301,271,000  291,616,925 


Balance  surplus .  $17,603,100  $6,498,875 


Shipments  of  silver  from  London  to  the 
East  for  the  year  up  to  Aug.  24  are  re¬ 
ported  by  Messrs.  Pixley  &  Abell,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


1901.  1906.  Change).. 

India . £6,969,688  £1,193,371  D. £2.776.217 

China .  372,722  763,811  I.  381,119 

Straits .  68,103  2,800  D.  55,303 


Totals . £7,100,113  £1,960,012  D.  £2,150,401 


SILVEB  AND  STEELING  EXCHANGE. 


August-Scpt. 

Sterling 

Exchange. 

Silver.  1 

September. 

Sterling 

Exchange. 

Sliver. 

M 

S 

London, 

Pence. 

New  York, 
Cents. 

London, 

Pence. 

31 

1.86) 

601 

28 

1 

1 

1.86i 

60} 

28A 

6 

i.M 

62 

28^ 

2 

1861 

61} 

28} 

6 

1.86 

62Jt 

27U 

New  York  quotations  are  for  flne  silver,  per  ounce 
Troy.  London  prices  are  for  sterling  ell  ver,  .925  Ann 


Prices  of  Foreign  Coins. 


Bid.  Asked. 

Mexican  dollars .  SO. 47  $0.49 

Peruvian  soles  and  Chilean  pesos..  .43  .45 

Victoria  sovereigns .  I.864  4.874 

Twenty  francs .  3.87  3.90 

Spanish  26  pesetas .  4.78  4.82 


Other  Metals. 


Dally  Prices  ot  Metals  In  New  York. 


a 

« 

05 

6$ 

0 

< 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Spelter. 

Lake, 

Cts.  per  lb. 

Electrolytic, 
Cts.  per  lb. 

London, 

£  per  ton. 

£ 

u 

s. 

0 

Cts.  per  lb. 

New  York, 

Cts.  per  lb. 

-a 

KU 

16 

16 

6.70 

6.56 

31 

016} 

016 

70} 

323 

4.86 

05.7$ 

,06.60 

16 

16 

4.76 

4.60 

1 

0181 

016} 

70} 

32i 

4.86 

01.86 

(S)4.70 

16 

16 

4.76 

4.60 

2 

016} 

016} 

703 

32|! 

4.86 

04  85 

04.70 

6 

153 

153 

4.76 

4.60 

016} 

016} 

70} 

32} 

4.86 

(94.86 

(04.70 

6 

16| 

16} 

4.76 

4.(»> 

016} 

016} 

69} 

032} 

4.86 

(S)4.86 

(04.70 

Changes  for  the  week  this  year  were 
decreases  of  $7,687,100  in  loans,  $5,663,100 
in  specie,  $1,440,400  in  legal  tenders,  $14,- 
496,800  in  deposits  and  $3,479,300  in  sur¬ 
plus  reserve;  an  increase  of  $784,700  in 
circulation. 

♦The  following  table  shows  the  specie 
holdings  of  the  leading  banks  of  the 
world.  The  amounts  are  reduced  to 
dollars : 


New  York  Associated. . . 

Gold. 

. .  .$213,787,200 

Sliver. 

. ..  183,265,236 

France . 

...  694,223,060 

$220,638,355 

Germany . 

...  186.610,000 

61,836,000 

Spain . 

...  74,670,000 

112,976,000 

NetherlandP . 

32,186,000 

31,010,000 

Belgium . 

...  15,943,336 

4,741,666 

Italy . 

...  122,755,000 

16,343,600 

Russia . 

...  665,345,000 

28,640,000 

Austria . 

...  234,220,000 

63,660,000 

The  returns  of  the  Associated  Banks  of 
New  York  are  of  date  Sept..  2,  and  the 
others  Sept.  i.  The  foreign  bank  state¬ 
ments  are  from  the  Commercial  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Chronicle,  of  New  York. 


London  quotations  are  per  long  ton  (2,210  lb.) 
standard  copper,  which  Is  now  the  equivalent  of  the 
former  g.  m.  b’s.  The  New  York  quotations  for 
electrolytic  copper  are  for  cakes.  Ingots  or  wlrebais. 


Copper. — During  the  entire  week  under 
review  the  market  has  been  practically 
nominal.  Rumors  were  current  right 
along  that  large  quantities  of  copper  un¬ 
der  contract  for  shipment  to  the  Orient 
were  going  to  be  thrown  on  the  market, 
and  it  is  reported  that  some  business  took 
place.  However,  so  far  as  can  be  learned, 
the  amount  of  talk  is  quite  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  tonnage  involved.  At  the  same 
time,  these  developments  have  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  buyers  still  more  cautious 
and  the  situation  is  looked  upon  as  being 
extremely  uncertain,  with  everybody  de¬ 
sirous  of  awaiting  developments.  Prices, 
on  this  account,  have  suffered  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  and  close  nominal  at  i5J4@i6J4c- 
for  both  Lake  and  electrolytic  copper  in 
ingots,  cakes  and  wirebars,  I5j4(^i6c.  for 
casting  copper. 
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The  conditions  which  have  made  them¬ 
selves  felt  here  have  not  been  without 
effect  upon  the  standard  market,  which 
has  gradually  declined,  owing  to  large 
speculative  realizations,  to  £69  5s.  for  spot 
and  £6g  for  three  months. 

Statistics  for  the  second  half  of  August 
show  a  decrease  in  the  visible  supplies  of 
400  tons. 

Refined  and  manufactured  sorts  we 
quote:  English  tough,  £71  ios.@i72;  best 
selected,  i73@^73  los. ;  strong  sheets,  £82 ; 
India  sheets,  £77;  yellow  metal,  6^d. 

Copper  Imports  and  Exports. — Exports 
of  copper  from  the  United  States,  for  the 
seven  months  ending  July  31,  are  reported 
as  below  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor; 
the  figures  given  are  in  long  tons,  of 
2,240  lb.  each : 

11H)4.  19U5.  Clianges. 

Copper .  l:«,.S22  147,590  I.  14,268 

Copper  ore,  etc .  10,.>49  19,071  I.  8,522 

The  contents  of  copper  ore  are  not 

given.  Estimating  them,  chiefly  on  the 

basis  of  values,  we  find  that  the  total  ex¬ 

ports  this  year  were  equivalent  to  150,037 
tons  of  fine  copper. 

1!K)4.  11M»5.  Clianges. 

All  other  countries .  i:i;i,2l8  119,134  D.  14  084 

China .  104  28,456  I.  28,3.52 

Total .  i:«,322  147,.590  1.  14,268 

Imports  of  copper  and  copper  material 
into  the  United  States  for  the  seven 
months  ending  July  31,  with  re-exports 
of  foreign  material,  were  as  follows,  the 
figures  giving  the  equivalent,  of  all  mate¬ 
rial,  in  long  tons  of  fine  copper: 

Metal.  In  ore.  Total. 


etc. 

Mexico . 

6.!*78 

a3,995 

Canada . 

3,602 

9, .5.50 

(ireat  Britain . 

21 

4,949 

Other  countries . 

.  1,084 

1,298 

2,382 

Total . 

.  38,977 

11,899 

50.876 

.  482 

482 

Net  Imports . 

11,899 

50,394 

The  net  imports  given  above  were  less 
than  the  exports  by  99,643  tons.  The  ores 
and  matte  received  from  Mexico  this  year 
reached  a  total  of  51,085  tons,  carrying 
6,978  tons  of  copper;  from  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  101,154,  carrying  3,602 
tons  of  copper. 

Tin. — In  sympathy  with  other  metals, 
the  price  declined  sharply  during  the 
week,  at  one  time  going  below  £147.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  reaction,  the  close 
being  firm  at  £148  15s.  for  spot,  £148  for 
three  months. 

The  local  market  has  followed  closely 
the  fluctuations  abroad,  and  closes  at  32J/2 
3254c. 

Imports  of  tin  into  the  United  States 
for  the  seven  months  ending  July  31  are 
reported  as  follows,  the  figures  being  in 
long  tons: 


1904. 

1906. 

Changes. 

Straits . 

....  10,818 

12,731 

I. 

1,913 

Australia . 

201 

307 

I. 

206 

Great  Britain . 

_  11,058 

11,086 

I. 

28 

Holland . 

_  397 

264 

D, 

133 

other  Europe . 

240 

469 

I. 

229 

Other  countries . 

20 

23 

I. 

3 

Total . 

....  22,734 

24,880 

I. 

2,146 

The  increase  of  9.4%  this  year  was  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  direct  imports  from  the 
Straits  Settlements.  Most  of  the  metal 
received  through  Great  Britain  is  Straits 
tin. 

•  Lead. — A  fair  business  is  doing  .at  last 
prices,  which  are  4.85c.  New  York,  4.77J4C. 
St.  Louis. 

Imports  of  lead  in  all  forms  into  the 
United  States,  with  re-exports  of  im¬ 
ported  material,  for  the  seven  months 
ending  July  31,  are  reported  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Statistics  as  follow's;  the  figures 


being  in  short  tons : 

1904.  1905.  Changes 

Lead,  metallic .  6,051  3,020  I>.  3,031 

Lead  in  ores  and  base 

buUlon .  68,453  56,738  D.  1,716 

Total  Imports .  64.604  59,758  D.  4,746 

Re-exports .  51,256  37,486  D.  13,770 

Net  Imports .  13,248  22,272  I.  9,024 


Of  the  total  imports  this  year,  53,985 
tons  were  from  Mexico  and  5,069  tons 
from  Canada;  the  balance  from  other 
countries.  Exports  of  domestic  lead  were 
162  tons  in  1904  and  212  tons  in  1905;  an 
increase  of  50  tons  this  year. 

St.  Louis  Lead  Market. — The  John 
Wahl  Commission  Co.  teleraphs  us  as 
follows :  Lead  is  quiet  at  4-77^4  for  both 
Missouri  and  desilverized  brands. 

Spelter. — There  has  been  a  very  good 
inquiry  from  all  sources,  and  it  appears  that 
the  consumption  is  at  present  in  excess 
of  the  current  production,  so  that  stocks 
on  hand  are  being  drawn  upon.  Prices 
have  responded  to  these  conditions  and 
close  firm  at  5.75@5.85c.  New  York,  5.60 
@5.700.  St.  Louis. 

Zinc  Sheets. — Sheet  zinc  is  quoted  at 
$7.50  per  100  lb.  (less  discount  of  8%), 
f.  o.  b.  cars  Lasalle  and  Peru,  in  600-lb. 
casks,  for  gauges  No.  9  to  22,  both  in¬ 
clusive,  widths  from  32  to  60  in.,  both 
inclusive,  and  lengths  from  84  to  96  in., 
both  inclusive.  The  freight  rate  to  New 
York  is  27.5c.  per  100  lb.  The  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  base  price  for  sheet  zinc  since 
January  i,  1905,  have  been  as  follows: 
December  30,  1904,  $7.25;  January  7,  1905, 
$7.50;  May  12,  $7.25;  June  i,  $7;  July  29, 
$7.25;  August  10,  $7.50. 

Exports  of  spelter  from  the  United 
States  for  the  seven  months  ending  July 
31  were  1,970  short  tons  in  1904,  and 
i>793  tons  in  1905 ;  a  decrease  of  177  tons. 
Exports  of  zinc  ore  were  15,720  tons  in 
1904,  and  16,133  tons  in  1905 ;  an  increase 
of  413  tons  this  year. 

St.  Louis  Spelter  Market. — The  John 
Wahl  Commission  Co.  telegraphs  us  as 
follows :  Spelter  is  more  or  less  unsettled. 
The  latest  sales  are  on  a  basis  of  5.67^4. 
Forward  deliveries  are  held  higher,  and 
smelters  are  still  firm. 


States  for  the  seven  months  ending  July 
21  are  reported  as  follows,  in’ pounds: 

1904.  1906.  Changes. 

Metal  and  Kegulus..  2,260,779  2,795,819  I.  536,040 
Antimony .  l,.501,04;i  1,102,807  D.  398,236 

The  increase  of  23.7%  in  metal  was 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  26.7%  in 
imports  or  ore. 

Nickel. — Quotations  for  large  lots.  New 
York  or  other  parallel  delivery,  are  40@ 
47c.  per  lb.,  according  to  size  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  order.  For  small  quantities,  prices 
range  from  48  up  to  6oc.,  also  according 
to  size  of  order  and  deliveries. 

Exports  of  nickel,  nickel  oxide  and 
nickel  matte  from  the  United  States  for 
the  seven  months  ending  July  31  were 
2,880,655  lb-  in  1904,  and  6,214,949  lb.  in 
1905 ;  an  increase  of  3,334,294  lb.  this  year. 
Imports  of  nickel  ore  and  matte  were 
5,311  tons  in  1904,  and  7,965  tons  in  1905; 
an  increase  of  2,654  tons. 

Platinum. — Quotations  are  firm  at 
$20.50  per  oz.  Gas-engine  sparking  points 
vary  from  87c.  for  “A,”  to  $1.80  for  “B.” 

Platinum  in  manufactured  forms  is 
strong.  Messrs.  Eimer  &  Amend,  of  New 
York,  quote  ^or  different  forms  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Heavy  sheet  and  rod,  75c.  per 
gram ;  foil  and  wire,  8oc. ;  crucibles  and 
dishes,  85c.;  perforated  wire,  90c.;  and 
cones  $i  per  gram. 

Imports  of  platinum  into  the  United 
States  for  the  seven  months  ending  July 
31  were  4,360  lb.  in  1904,  and  4,371  lb.  in 
1905;  an  increase  of  ii  lb.  this  year. 

Quicksilver. — The  market  is  steady.  The 
New  York  quotation  is  $40  per  flask  of 
75  lb.  for  large  orders,  and  $40.50@$4i 
for  small  lots.  San  Francisco  prices  hold 
steady  at  $39  for  domestic  orders,  and 
$37-5o@$38  for  export  business.  The  Lon¬ 
don  market  is  unchanged,  £7  2s.  6d.  being 
quoted  both  by  first  hands  and  jobbers. 

Exports  of  quicksilver  from  the  United 
States  for  the  seven  months  ending  July 
31  were  1,053,859  lb.  in  1904,  and  651,629 
lb.  in  1905;  a  decrease  of  402,230  lb.  this 
year. 

Minor  Metals. — For  minor  metals  and 
their  alloys,  wholesale  prices  are  f.  o.  b. 
works : 


Aluminum. 

No.  1,  90%  ingots . 

No.  2,  99%  ingots . 

Rolled  Sheets . 

Aluminum-Bronze . 

Nickel-alum . , 

Bismuth . 

Cadmium,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg . 

Chromium,  pure  (N.  Y.) . 

Copper,  red  oxide . 

Ferro-Molybdenum  ( 50  % ) . 

Ferro-Titanium  (20@25%  N.  Y.)... 

Ferro-Chrom.  (74%) . 

Fer ro-Tungsten  (37%) . 

Magnesium,  pure  (N.  Y.) . 

Manganese  (98@99%  N.  Y.) . 

Manganese  Cu.  (30(070%  N.  Y.)... 

Molybdenum  (98@99%  N.  Y.) . 

Tantallc  acid  (N.  Y.) . 

Thallium,  t.  o.  b.  Breslau,  Germany. 

Phosphorus,  foreign . 

Phosphorus.  American . 

Tungsten  (best),  pound  iots . 


31@34c. 

4c.  up. 
20@23c. 


Antimony. — The  market  is  somewhat 
weaker,  and  quotations  have  declined  to 
i2^(g!i3f4c-»  depending  upon  brands  and 
deliveries. 

Imports  of  antimony  into  the  United 


Variations  in  prices  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  size  and  condition  of  orders. 

Manganese  Alloys. — Prices  for  manga¬ 
nese  alloys  in  Germany  are  given  by  Paul 
Speier  as  below. .  The  prices  are  for  or- 
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ders  of  not  less  than  500  kg.,  delivered  in 
Bremen,  and  are  as  follows,  per  too  kilo¬ 
grams  : 

-■  Mark  a 


Manganese  Copper,  No.  1,  30%  Mr .  266 

No.  2.  28%  Mn .  176 

No.  3,  20  to  25% .  166 

Manganese  Tin,  No.  1,  55%  Mn.,  n<>  ir<  n .  366 

No.  2,  55%  Mn.,  some  iron .  226 

Manganese  Nickel,  No.  1,  tree  ot  lr<..u .  460 

No-.  2,  traces  ot  iron .  270 


Manganese  metal  is  quoted  at  3.60 
marks  per  kg. — 38.8c.  per  lb.  delivered  in 
Bremen. 


Missouri  Ore  Market. 


Sept.  2. 

The  highest  price  paid  for  zinc  ore  was 
$49  per  ton  for  two  bins  of  the  choicest 
Joplin  ore.  The  assay  basis  price  is  $43 
to  $45  per  ton  of  60%  zinc,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  price  paid  for  all  grades  of  ore  was 
$42.42  per  ton.  The  highest  price  a  year 
ago  was  $40  per  ton,  and  the  average 
price  $34.18..  The  highest  price  last 
week  was  $52,  and  the  average  price 
$46.96  per  ton.  Zinc  ore  has  declined  in 
price  $10  per  ton  since  the  week  ending 
July  12,  having  at  that  time  advanced 
$10.50  per  ton  in  three  weeks.  The  output 
is  resuming  a  normal  condition  of  ap¬ 
proximately  5,000  tons  per  week,  but  has 
not  reached  as  high  a  point  by  500  tons 
per  week  as  w'as  being  outputted  before 
the  July  floods.  The  average  output  for  the 
year  has  been  under  4,800  tons  per  week, 
and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  this  year’s 
average  can  possibly  run  so  high  as  that 
of  last  year.  The  Badger  mines  are  now 
about  drained  and  will  be  outputting  in¬ 
side  tw’o  weeks  a  normal  production,  with 
a  possibility  of  an  increase.  The  mines 
are  being  crowded  to  the  utmost  capacity 
and  will  continue  to  so  output  if  the  price 
is  maintained  at  a  basis  of  $40  per  ton  of 
60%  zinc,  but  should  the  smelters  con¬ 
clude  to  lower  the  price  below  that  point 
it  will  drop  away  several  hundred  tons 
per  M’cek,  as  there  are  mines  in  operation 
that  cannot  make  a  profit  marketing  ore 
under  that  figure. 

Competition  for  lead  ore  is  very  active 
between  the  Picher  Lead  Co.,  of  Joplin, 
and  the  lead  smelter  at  Galena,  Kan., 
W’hile  the  Granby  Co.  is  taking  a  very  little 
and  the  St.  Louis  Smelting  &  Refining 
’Co.  has  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the 
-market.  The  highest' price  was  $63.50  per 
ton,  with  80%  grades  selling  at  $63,  and 
the  average  for  all  grades  was  $62.48. 
*A  year  ago  the  highest  price  w-as  $52. 
and  the  average  price  was  $49.08  per  ton. 

The  shipment  for  the  week  was  250  tons 
more  zinc  and  106  tons  more  lead  than 
the  previous  week,  but  a  decrease  of  226 
tons  of  zinc  and  96  tons  of  lead  compared 
with  the  same  week  a  year  ago.  With 
higher  prices,  however,  the  w'eek’s  value 
is  $34,265  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

Followirg  are  the  shipments  of  zinc  and 
lead  from  the  various  camps  for  the  week 
ending  today: 


Zinc,  Ib. 

Lead,  lb.| 

Value. 

Joplin . 

2,863  540 

231,770 

971,390 

Unirteryille-Webb  Oity. 

1,809.840 

678  420 

58,040 

Galens-Empire . 

931,990 

66,130 

22,580 

Dnenweg . 

739,060 

193.850 

21.360 

Orbnogo . 

255,480 

500 

6,725 

93^,430 

11,880 

192*790 

4,600 

Neoli  city . 

160,960 

6.850 

4,070 

Granby . 

510,100 

30,000 

7,9C0 

Alba . 

657,090 

22.670 

14,110 

Prosperity . 

131,150 

10,790 

3,220 

Baxter  Springs . 

165,490 

66.260 

5.400 

Sherwood . 

1  0,820 

2,690 

3,630 

40,390 

890 

6U.390 

1,390 

Beef  Branch . 

63  3S0 

9,490 

1,<00 

64>,36C 

1.120 

Spurgeon  . 

7H,88( 

2,42t 

1,650 

Totals . 

9,701,020 

I,221,74( 

9241  955 

36  weeks . 334  53S,370  41,C6l.460  98.682,735 

Zinc  ealne,  the  week,  9205, 780  *  35  wt  eks,  97 ,478,430. 
Lead  valne.  the  week.  938,175  ;  35  weeks,  1,221,740. 


ZINC  OEE  AT  JOPLIN. 

LEAD  OEE  AT  JOPLIN. 

Month. 

1904. 

1906. 

Month. 

1904. 

1905. 

33.33 

52.00 

1 

55.55 

61  50 

Frb . 

33.63 

62.77 

Keb . 

56.37 

57.62 

35.40 

47.40 

57.20 

57.20 

36.75 

42.88 

58.if0 

58.00 

M‘ay . 

34.87 

43.31 

57.77 

58.27 

32.93 

40.76 

66.60 

57.80 

33.37 

43.00 

July . 

53.00 

58.00 

AugUrt . 

37.55 

4H.8;i 

!  Augnet . 

.w.oo 

58  (Ml 

Wisconsin  Ore  Market. 


Sept.  I. 

The  price  of  zinc  for  the  week  remained 
about  the  same  as  last  week,  several 
large  lots  being  sold  that  had  been  held 
for  higher  prices.  The  Mineral  Point 
Zinc  Co.  has  put  a  new  buyer  in  the  field, 
in  the  person  of  W.  A.  Jones,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  producers,  who  now  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  will  receive  fairer  treat¬ 
ment  and  better  prices  for  their  lower 
grades  of  ore.  This  belief  is  based  on 
something  more  substantial  than  mere 
conjecture,  as  the  Hazel  Green  Mining 
Co.  sold  several  hundred  tons  to  the 
Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co.  that  there  had  been 
holding  to  treat  on  their  new  magnetic 
separator,  which  is  nearing  completion ; 
the  price  being  so  much  above  that  be¬ 
fore  offered  that  it  paid  them  to  sell. 
Choice  lots  of  Jack  6o%  and  upward  are 
bringing  from  $45  to  $47  per  ton. 

Lead  is  in  good  demand,  last  week’s 
prices  prevailing. 

The  output  for  the  current  week  will 
be  somewhat  cut  down  owing  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  large  producers  shut 
down  Wednesday  for  the  balance  of  the 
week  on  account  of  the  county  fair. 


Mining  Stocks. 


New  York.  Sept.  6. 

The  prices  for  mining  stocks,  especially 
the  copper  stocks,  suffered  a  rather  sharp 
decline  toward  the  end  of  last  week,  in 
sympathy  with  the  w'eaker  tons  of  the 
market  for  the  metal.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  the  latter  by  a  bear  party,  which 
singled  out  Amalgamated  and  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  as  special  targets. 
Other  copper  stocks  suffered  also,  but  to  a 
less  extent.  In  the  early  part  of  this  week 
there  was  a  recovery  in  prices,  but  the 
latter  have  not  yet  returned  to  their  recent 
high  level. 


On  the  Consolidated  Exchange  there 
were  the  usual  small  dealings  in  the  Com¬ 
stocks  and  in  the  Cripple  Creek  stocks. 

In  the  outside  market  there  were  large 
transactions,  especially  in  the  copper 
stocks. 


Boston.  Sept.  5. 

There  was  a  day  last  week  when  prices 
for  mining  shares  actually  melted  away 
m  this  market,  but  it  was  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  as  supporting  orders  soon  came  to 
hand  and  the  market  steadied.  The  weak¬ 
ness  was  more  in  sympathy  with  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  New  York  list  rather  than 
anything  else.  However,  in  a  way,  it 
shows  that  the  market  is  more  or  less  of  a 
traders'  affair  and  is  swayed  according  to 
their  movements.  There  is  nothing  that 
can  be  gathered  at  this  center  showing 
any  weakness  in  the  metal  situation ;  on 
the  other  hand,  all  evidence  points  to  the 
reverse.  In  the  general  weakness  .\llouez 
broke  $4  to  $29,  but  rallied  to  $33.62,''^  to¬ 
day  on  the  announcement  that  the  rock 
stamped  last  month  yielded  about  41  Vj  11). 
of  mineral  to  the  ton.  Centennial  broke 
$3  to  $23.50,  with  recovery  to  $25.50. 
August  returns  of  this  mine  showed  al)out 
3414  lb.  of  mineral  to  the  ton  of  rock 
stamped.  Atlantic,  which  has  been  a  lead¬ 
er  of  late,  fell  over  $3  to  $20.37^4,  but  re¬ 
covered  to  $22. 

Copper  Range  fell  $2.75  to  $68.50.  but 
touched  $71.50  today.  The  .-Xiigust  output 
was  a  record  breaker,  being  2,130  tons  of 
mineral,  including  the  Champion's  one- 
half.  This  was  equivalent  to  almost 
3.000,000  II).  of  fine  coper,  allowing  70% 
fine.  A  quarterly  dividend  of  $i  per  share 
was  declared  the  past  week,  payable  Sept. 
30.  This  is  the  third  dividend  at  this 
rate.  Isle  Royale  broke  $2.75  to  $19.25 
on  small  transactions,  recovering  to  $20. 
Mohrw'k  fell  $3.75  to  .$56,  recf)vering  to 
$58,  and  Osceola  broke  $5.50  to  $97,  quick¬ 
ly  recuperating  to  $101.50.  Tecnmseh 
fell  $1.3754  to  $8.50,  recovering  to  $9.6254, 
and  Franklin  dropped  $2  to  $12.50.  recov¬ 
ering  to  $I37S-  Michigan  fell  $1.75  to 
$12.75.  recovering  $1,  and  Masf\  fell 
$1.1254  to  $8,  recovering  fractionally. 

There  was  a  sudden  spurt  in  North 
Butte  today,  which  rose  to  $38,  against  a 
close  at  $35.1254  a  week  back.  United 
States  fell  $1.75  to  $33,  but  recovered  to 
$34.  and  Utah  broke  $2.50  to  $44.25.  rally¬ 
ing  to  $46  again.  Greene  Consolidated 
slid  off  $1.8754  to  $24.25,  but  touched 
$25.50  today.  There  is  some  talk  of  an 
alliance  with  the  Phelps-Dodge  people  and 
the  Shannon  mining  people.  It  is  known 
that  the  Phelps-Dodee  crowd  came  to 
Col.  Greene’s  rescue  last  December,  w'hich 
might  give  something  tangible  to  this  re¬ 
port.  Boston  Consolidated  has  been  weak, 
declining  to  $7.6254.  July  net  earnings  are 
reported  as  $33,892.  The  company  sent 
over  8.000,000  lb.  of  ore  to  the  Bingham 
smelter  for  treatment  that  month,  which 
yielded  a  net  profit  of  $8.46  per  ton.  - 
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Colorado  Springs.  Sept.  i. 

The  market  in  Cripple  Creek  shares 
during  the  past  week  has  been  quite  ac¬ 
tive,  although  prices  have  not  varied  much 
during  that  time.  The  amount  of  trading 
for  August  was  double  that  of  August 
last  year. 

August  also  led  the  other  months  of  the  • 
year  in  output,  exceeding  July  by  over 
$100,000.  The  total  output  of  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  for  August  was  $1,928,075. 

Portland  sold  during  the  week  for  2.35. 
El  Paso,  which  has  been  selling  around 
1.20,  dropped  off  to  I.i6j4  on  today’s  mar¬ 
ket.  Elkton  remains  around  46.  Findley 
has  advanced  from  74  to  77.  Isabella  sold 
on  today’s  market  for  30.  Golden  Cycle 
sold  during  the  week  for  60,  and  Vindi¬ 
cator  at  85. 


Salt  Lake  City.  Sept.  1. 

A  deal  was  consummated  during  the 
week  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  and  Dirigo  La  Sal  mines,  in  the  La 
Sal  mining  district. 


Dividends. 


Company. 

Payable. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Oalnmet  A  Arizona . 

.Sept.  20 

2.00 

400,000 

Calamet  A  Hecia . 

.Sept.  21 

10.00 

1,000,000 

Federal  Mr.  A  8m . 

Sept.  15 

2.50 

125,000 

Federal  Mr.  A  Sm.  pfd _ 

.Sept.  15 

1.75 

175,000 

Cen.  Cbemiual  pfd . 

,.Ott.  2 

1.50 

150,000 

National  Lead,  pfd . 

.Sept.  15 

1.75 

262,500 

North  Bntte . 

.Sept.  30 

0.50 

400,000 

Parrot,  copper . 

•  Sept.  12 

0.50 

114,925 

Republic  Iron  A  Steel,  pfd. 

Oct.  2 

1.75 

364.910 

Standard  Oil . 

.Sept.  15 

600 

5,820,000 

WoWerine . 

..Oct.  7 

600 

360,000 

'Monihly.  l)Bi-inonthly.  -fQaar'erly.  tSeDii-Atmiially. 


Assessments. 


Company. 

Delmq. 

Sale. 

Amt 

American . 

.  .Ang.  11 

Sept.  16 

0.002 

Alpha  Con . 

.  -Sept.  5 

Sept.  26 

0.06 

Anaconda  Tonopah . 

.  .Sept.  23 

Oct.  14 

0.02 

Andes . 

. .  Aug.  25 

Sept.  15 

O.IO 

belcher . 

..Sept.  6 

Sept.  27 

0.10 

Bullion . 

.  .Sept.  14 

Oct.  5 

005 

Bunker  Hill . 

.  .Sept.  27 

0.05 

Caledonia . 

. .  Sept.  6 

Sept.  28 

0.10 

Con.  Cal.  A  Va . 

.  .Sept.  14 

Oct.  5 

0.25 

Edel . 

. .  Sept.  18 

0.02 

Gonld  A  Curry . 

.  .Sept.  18 

Oct.  6 

0.10 

Grape  Viue  Canon . 

. .  Sept.  25 

0.021 

Jenny  Lind . 

, .  Aug.  28 

0.02 

Julia  Con . 

.  .Ang.  15 

Sept.  4 

0.03 

Hay  Day . 

...Aug.  16 

Sept.  7 

0  025 

Potoei . 

..Sept.  5 

Oct.  16 

0.10 

Hed  Slide . 

..Sept  25 

005 

Scorpion . . 

.  ..Aur.  21 

Sept.  11 

0.02 

Sheba  Gold  and  Silver . 

..Sept.  16 

Oct.  16 

002 

St.  Louis. 

Sept. 

3- 

High. 

Low. 

Adams . 

.40 

.25 

American  Nettle . 

.10 

.08 

Center  Creek . 

.  $2.2.5 

$1.60 

Central  Coal  A  Coke . 

.  63.25 

64.00 

"  “  "  pfd. 

.  80.00 

79.00 

Columbia . 

I.OO 

.26 

Con.  Coal . 

.  30.00 

28.00 

Doe  Run . 

.  140.00 

137.00 

Granite  Hi  metal  lie . 

.15 

.13 

St  J.a* . . 

.  16.50 

16.50 

LONDON.  (By  Cable.*)  Sept.  5. 


„  £  8.  d. 

Camp  Bird .  1  4  6 

Consolidated  Gold  Fields .  6  16  0 

De  Beers .  18  2  6 

Dolores .  $7.25  (S)  8.00 

last  Rand .  8  0  0 

BlOro .  1  9  6 

Eaperanza .  3  12  0®6 

■odderfontelii .  9  6  3 

Rand  Mines .  9  10  0 

BloTlnto .  67  6  0 

Simmer  and  Jack .  1  16  7)i 

Stratton’s  Independence . '  0  8  3 

TOmboy .  18  9 

'Famished  by  Wm.  P.  Bonbriiiht  a  Oo.,  New  York. 


STOCK  QUOTATIONS. 


NEW  YORK.  Week  Sept.  12. 


Name  of  Company. 

High 

Low 

ClK 

Salee 

*Amalgamatea . 

87* 

81* 

e3 

298,200 

Anaconda . 

117 

112 

117 

4,000 

Arizona  Consolidated.. 

3o{ 

291 

291 

1,200 

British  Col.  Copper . 

61 

n 

15,930 

Federal  Preferr^ . 

94J 

93 

93 

900 

Greene  Copper . 

iwl 

24* 

245 

24,676 

Oreene  Gold'. . 

4| 

4,910 

Mines  Securltie* . 

1 

3,000 

Mitchell . 

7 

61 

61 

3,730 

Tennessee  Copper...... 

36 

30| 

80| 

2,730 

Union  Copper . 

2 

IH 

5,500 

United  Copper . 

38  J 

361 

37 

16,000 

United  Copper,  Pref _ 

781 

771 

771 

200 

White  Knob  pfd . 

1} 

1} 

260 

NEW  YORK  INDUSTRIALS. 


Am.  Smelting  &  Ref . 

1301 

122* 

125 

249,700 

Am.  Smelting  &  Ref.,  I’f. 

126j 

12-2 

1221 

6,960 

Am.  Sm.  Securities,  Pf  B 

98 

98 

98 

100 

Colorado  Fuel  A  Iron . . . 

46* 

42 

43] 

19,660 

National  Lead . 

48| 

441 

46* 

24,900 

National  Load,  Pf . 

1021 

1021 

1021 

200 

Pittsburg  Coal . 

13^ 

13| 

13] 

1.000 

Pittsburg  Coal,  Pf . 

55 

521 

64 

1.500 

Republic  I.  &  S . 

22* 

‘JO 

201 

9,250 

Republic  I.  A  8.,  Pf _ 

90 

88* 

88] 

22,867 

Tehn.  Coal  A  Iron . 

ill 

86 

87 

94,300 

U.  8.  Red.  A  Ref . 

32 

31| 

31] 

400 

U.  8.  Red.  A  Ref.,  Pf.... 

7-2 

72 

72 

900 

U.  8.  Steel . 

37 

.35* 

361 

384,000 

U.  8.  Steel.  Pf . 

105 

1023 

103] 

174,700 

Bethlebeiii  Steel . 

3-2 

32 

32* 

600 

Bethlehem  Steel,  Pf  . . . . 

91 

88^] 

88* 

1,280 

Standard  OH . 

654 

615 

617 

73 

BOSTON. 


AUouez . 

33 

29 

32  1 

7,398 

Amalgamatuu . 

8714 

82 

83 

27,606 

Atlantic . 

23 

20)4 

21)4 

10,328 

Bingham . 

32 

30)4 

30)4 

1,180 

Boston  Consolidated... 

8 

7)4 

7)4 

4,300 

Calumet  A  Uecla . 

666  1 

666 

667 

56 

§  Centennial . 

27  >4 

23)4 

24)4 

6,360 

.55 

.50 

5*2 

Oopper  Range . 

71)4 

M). 

69)4 

7,882 

Daiy-West . 

16 

14 

14V, 

135 

Franklin . 

1414 

12)4 

13)4 

2,609 

Granby . 

7J4 

7)4 

7)4 

3,193 

Green  Con.  Cop;  er . 

26)4 

24)4 

24)4 

7,109 

Guanajuato . 

4 

3)4 

3)4 

340 

Isle  Royale . 

22 

19)4 

19)4 

1,075 

IMass . 

9 

7)41 

8)4 

905 

Michigan . 

14)4 

12)4 

13)4 

1,975 

Mohawk . 

59)4 

66  ^ 

68 

1,616 

North  Butte . 

38 

34^1 

35 

6,512 

Old  Dominion . 

27), 

26 

26 

996 

"Osceola .  . 

103 

97 

101 

1.619 

"Parrot . 

26)4 

24 

25 

1  376 

Phoenix . 

1)4 

!  1 

1  I 

616 

Quincy..  . . 

107 

I  106 

107 

35 

Rhode  Island . 

4?4 

!  3)4 

4 

2,308 

Santa  Fe . 

2)4 

2,V 

2* 

400 

Shannon  . 

1% 

1  7)4 

7)4 

1,867 

Tamarack . 

123 

1  119 

120 

111 

Tecumseh . 

9)4 

1  8^ 

9 

4,083 

United  Copper,  com .... 

38)4 

1  35 

36% 

1,860 

United  Copper,  Pf . 

78 

1  78 

78 

200 

United  StatM . 

34)4 

33 

3;) 

8,725 

United  States  Coal  A  OP 

lOV 

'  10)4 

10)4 

1,008 

Utah . 

46)4 

1  ** 

46)4 

4,930 

tVlctorla . 

4)4 

I  4 

5 

495 

Winona . 

11)4 

1  10)4 

n 

276 

Wolverine . 

128 

1  124 

125 

60 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Cambria  Steel . 

27)4 

27 

27)4 

2,664 

Philadelphia  Co . 

46)4 

45)4 

46% 

1,316 

Tonopah . 

14 

13)4 

14 

1,209 

PITTSBURG. 


Crucible  Steel . 

12% 

12)4 

12)4 

192 

Crucible  Steel,  Pref . 

64% 

63% 

f4)4 

765 

0.  Tonopah . 

.30 

.30 

.30 

400 

COLORADO  SPRINGS. 


Name  of  Comfiany. 

First 

Highi  Low| 

1  Clg. 

Elkton . 

46 

46  43 

43 

El  Paso . 

118 

118  100 

100 

Isabella . 

28% 

30  28% 

30 

Portland . 

228 

228)4  226 

226 

Vindicator . 

80 

80  80 

80 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Best  A  Belcher . 1.26 

1.26 

1.16 

1.16 

Bullion . 

.32 

.32 

.31 

.32 

Caledonia . 

.32 

.39 

.28 

.39 

Confidence . 

.76 

.78 

.75 

.75 

Con.  Cal.  A  Va . 

1.15 

1.15 

1.10 

1.10 

Hale  A  Norcross . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.06 

1.06 

Mexican . 

1.20 

1.20 

1.06 

1.10 

Occidental  Con . 

.87 

.89 

.87 

.87 

•  iphlr . 

G.12 

6.12 

6.87)4, 

6.87)4 

Savage . 

.48 

.48 

.46 

.47 

*  Ex-diyidend.  t-l.t  Installment  Paid, 

t  Assessment  Paid.  g  2d  Installment  Paid. 


Monthly  Average  Prices  of  Metals. 


SILVER. 


Month. 

New  y>>rk. 

Loudou. 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

January . 

67.006 

60.690 

26.423 

27.930 

February . 

67.692 

61.023 

26.666 

28.047 

March . 

56.741 

68.040 

26.164 

26.794 

April . 

64.202 

56.600 

24.974 

26.108 

May . 

66.430 

67.832 

25,678 

26.664 

Jane . 

66.673 

58.428 

26.644 

26.910 

July . 

68.095 

68.915 

20.760 

27.163 

August . 

67.806 

60.269 

26.591 

27.822 

67.120 

26.349 

57.923 

26.700 

68.453 

26.962 

60.663 

27.930 

67.221 

26.399 

The  New  York  prices  are  In  cents  per  fine 
ounce;  the  London  quotation  Is  In  pence  per 
standard  ounce,  .926  fine. 


COPPER. 


NEW  YOBE. 

LONDON. 

Electrolytic. 

Lake. 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

Jan . 

12.410 

16  008 

12  663 

16.128 

67.600 

68.262 

Feb . 

12.063 

16.011 

12.246 

16.136 

66.600 

67.963 

March . . 

12.299 

16.126 

12.661 

16.260 

67.321 

68.174 

April.... 

12.923 

14.920 

13.120 

16.046 

68.247 

67.017 

May..  .. 

12.768 

14.627 

13.000 

14.820 

67.321 

64.876 

June  ... 

12.269 

14.673 

12.399 

14.813 

66.398 

66.881 

July ... 

12.380 

14.888 

12.606 

15.006 

67.266 

66.887 

Aug . 

12.343 

15.664 

12.468 

15.725 

66.962 

69.830 

12.495 

12.620 

57.645 

12.993 

13.118 

60.012 

Nov . 

14.284 

14.456 

65.085 

14.661 

14.849 

66.384 

12.823 

12.990 

68.687 

New  York  prices  are  in  cents  per  pound.  Elec¬ 
trolytic  quotations  are  tor  cakes,  ingots  or  wire 
bars.  The  London  prices  are  in  pounds  sterling, 
per  long  ton  of  2,240  lb.,  standard  copper. 


TIN  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Month. 

1904. 

1906. 

Month. 

1904. 

1906. 

28.846 

29.326 

26.673 

31  760 

Feb . 

28.087 

29.262 

Au^St .... 

27.012 

32.866 

28.317 

29.623 

27.780 

28.132 

30.626 

28.696 

27.718 

30.049 

29.186 

26.326 

30.329 

29.286 

Av.,  year. 

27.986 

Prices  are  in  cents  per  pound. 


LEAD  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Month. 

1904. 

1906. 

Month. 

1904. 

1906. 

4.347 

4.662 

4.192 

4.624 

Feb _ 

4.376 

4.450 

Aug . 

4.111 

4.666 

4.476 

4.470 

4.200 

4.476 

4.500 

4.200 

4.423 

4.500 

4.^ 

4.496 

4.600 

4.600 

Av.,  year. 

4.309 

. 

Prices  are  in  cents  per  pound. 


SPELTER. 


Month. 

New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

L’ud’n 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

January . 

4.863 

6.190 

4.673 

6.032 

25.063 

February . 

4.916 

6.139 

4.717 

6.989 

24.694 

March . 

5.067 

6.067 

4.841 

6.917 

23.826 

Aprtl . 

6.219 

6.817 

6.038 

6.667 

23.813 

M'ay . 

6.031 

6.434 

4.863 

6.284 

23.694 

June . 

4.760 

6.190 

4.696 

6.040 

23.875 

July . 

4.873 

5.396 

4.723 

6.247 

23.938 

August . 

4.866 

6.706 

4.716 

5.556 

24.676 

6.046 

4.896 

6.181 

6.033 

6.613 

6.363 

6.872 

6.720 

Year . 

6.100 

4.931 

New  York  and  St.  Louis  prices  are  in  cents  per 
pound.  The  London  prices  are  in  pounds  sterUng 
per  long  ton  (2,240  lb.)  good  ordinary  brands. 


THE  ENGINEERING  AND  MINING  JOURNAL. 


September  9,  1905. 


CHEMICALS,  MINERALS,  RARE  EARTHS,  ETC — CURRENT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


(Sec  alfo  Market  Reviews.) 


ABRASIVeS- 

Bort  as  to  size . carat, 

Carborundum,  f.o.b.  Niagara 

Falls,  powd .  lb. 

Grains .  ** 

Corundum,  N.  C .  “ 

Chester,  Mass .  .  “ 

Cralgmont,  Ont .  *' 

Mont,  f.o.b.  Chicago .  “ 

Crushed  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pitts¬ 
burg .  •• 

Emery,  In  kegs:  Turkish 

flour . ; .  " 

Grains .  " 

Naxos  flour .  " 

Grains . ; .  •* 

Chester  floui .  " 

Grains .  “ 

Peeksklll,  f.o.b.  Eastou, 

Pa.,  flour .  " 

Grains,  In  kegs .  " 

Garnet,  iier  quality,. ..sh  ton 
Pumice  Stone,  Am.  Powd. .lb. 

Italian,  powdere<l .  “ 

Lump,  per  quality  .  “ 

Bottenstone,  ground .  “ 

Lump,  per  quality .  " 

Rouge,  ])er  quality .  “ 

Steel  Emery,  f.o.b.  Pitts¬ 
burg .  " 

ALCOHOL— ^iraln . gal. 

Reflned  wood,  96(®‘J7)t .  •• 

Purlfled .  " 


ALUM— Lump . 100  lb. 

Ground .  “ 


ALUMINUM— Sulphate,  com’l. 
AMMONIUM- 

Bromlde .  lb. 

Carbonate  .  “ 

Muriate  grain .  “ 

Lump .  •• 


S10.00ra)$18.00 

.00 

.10 

.o7rS).io 

.05i^.06« 

.07ia.07J 


ARSENIC-Whlte. 
Red . 


ASPHALTUM- 

Barbadoes . 

Cuban . 

Egyptian,  crude . 

Gllsonlte,  Utah  ordinary. . 
Trinidad . 


BARIUM— 

Carb.  Lump,  80<a)00^ . sh.  ton. 

92®98){ .  •• 

Powdered  SOfolUO^ .  lb. 

Chloride  com’l  . loO  lb. 

Chem.  pure  cryst .  lb. 

Nitrite,  powdered .  " 

Sulphate  (Blanc  Fixe) .  “ 

BARYTES- 

Am.  Crude  No.  1 . sh.  ton. 

Crude  No.  2 .  " 

Crude  No.  3 .  •• 

Floated .  " 

Foreign  floated .  " 

Snow-white .  " 

BAUXITE— Oa.  or  Ala.  Mines: 

First  grade . Ig.  ton. 

Second  grade .  " 

Arkansas,  flrst  grade . ig.  “ 

Second  grade .  “ 

Washed  ore .  *• 

BONE  ASH . 1001b. 


CALCIUM-Aoetate,  gray .  •• 

Acetate,  brown .  “ 

Carbide,  ton  lots  f.o.b.  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  for 

Jersey  City,  N.  J . sh.  ton. 

Chloride,  f.o.b.  works . 

CEMENT- 

PortUnd,  Am.  SOO  lb . bbl. 

Foreign .  •• 

••  Rosendale,’  300  lb .  •• 

(In  sacks) . 

Slagcemdnt . “ 


CHLORINE-Llquld, 
Water . 


CRYOUTE .  lb. 

EXPLOSIVES- 

Blastlng  {lowder,  A . 2S-lb.  keg 

Blasting  powder,  B .  " 

“  Rackarock,”  A .  lb. 

"  Rackarock,"  B .  •• 

Judson  R.R.  powder .  " 

Dynamite  (20;(  nltro-glyce- 

line) .  •' 

(30){  nltro-glycerlne) .  “ 

(40j(  nltrrvglycerlne) .  “ 

(Stif  nltro-glycerlne) .  " 

(fdfi  nltro-glycerine)  .  " 

(7^  nltro-glycerlne) .  “ 

Glycerine  f or  nltro .  “ 


CHROME  ORB- 

(6(^  ex-shlp  N.  Y . Ig.  ton. 

Bricks,  f.o.b.  Pittsburg,  M..  “ 

CLAY,  CHINA— Am.  common 

ex-dock,  N.  Y., .  “ 

Am.  beet  ex-dock,  N.  Y . 

English,  common .  *' 

Beet .  *’ 

COPPERAS-Bulk . 100  lb. 

In  bbls . “ 


.13 

.14 

.16 

.21 

.11®.  Hi 


.OIJ 

.021 

26.00®36.00 
.01  3-6®. 02 
.01i®.01j 
.(K 

.02I®.U41 
.06®. 20 


2.38 

.70®.75 

1.26®1.:«) 


.22 

.08 

.051®. 063 

.09* 

.023®. 03 
.06J®.06| 


.02^®. 03 
.01i®.(«i 
.0C®.07 
.03®.033 
35.00 


26.00®27.00 
28.00®29.00 
.013®. 02 
1.36®1.60 
.05 
.05 
.02 


9.76 

8.00 

7.00 

16.76®18.00 

20.00 

17.26®18.76 


6.26®5.50 
4.60(0)4.76 
6.00®5.60 
4.60®  4.76 
6.00®  7.00 

.02i®.02^ 

.07i®.07i 


65.00 

9.00®10.00 


1.65®1.60 

1.26®1.76 

.86 

.66 

.76®1.26 


FELDSPAR-Ground . sh.  ton.  9.75®10.00 

FIRE  BRICK. 

American . jjer  M.  20.00(2)30.00 

Imported  .  ”  30.00(2)45.00 

St.  Louis  No.  1 .  •*  16.00 

••  No.  2 .  “  14.00 

Extra .  "  20.00(a2:i.00 

FIRE  CLAY. 

St.  Lr>ul8  mill . I>er  U>n  2.60 

FLUORSPAR - 

Domestic  f.o.b.  shipping  tmrt : 

Lump . sh.  ton.  8.00®10.00 

Ground .  "  11.60®13.50 

Gravel .  “  4.25(2)4.60 

FULLER’S  EARTH— Lump..  100  lb.  .80 

Powdered .  ••  .85 

QRAPHITE- 

Am.  pulverized .  ”  45.00 

Best  flake .  ’•  1.50.00 

Ceylon,  common  pulv .  "  .02f®.03J 

Best,  pulverized .  “  .04®. 08 

German,  com.  pulv .  "  .01i(®.01* 

Best,  pulverized .  “  .OIJ®. 02 

Italian,  pulverized .  ’’  .OIJ 


QYPSUM— Ground . sh.  ton. 

Fertilizer .  " 

Rock . Ig.  ton. 

English  and  French .  " 

INFUSORIAL  EARTH- 

Ground  Am.  beet .  ’* 

French .  " 

German .  " 


LEAD— Acetate,  white .  lb. 

Brown .  “ 

Nitrate,  com’l .  “ 

“  granular .  “ 

MAGNESITE  —Greece. 

Crude  (9&!() . lir.  ton. 

Calcined . sh.  ton. 

Bricks,  domes,  per  qual. 
f.o.b.  Pittsburg .  M. 

MAGNESIUM- 

Chloride,  com'l .  lb. 

Sulphate . 100  lb. 

MANGANESE- 

Crude  powdered : 

70®76;(  blnoxlde .  lb. 

76(2)86!(  blnoxlde .  ** 

85(2)90!(  blnoxlde .  " 

90^5i(  blnoxlde .  “ 

Ore . unit. 

MARBLE— Flour . sh.  ton. 

MINERAL  WOOL- 

Slag,  ordinary .  " 

Selected .  ’• 

Rock,  ordinary .  *' 

Selected .  “ 


45.00 

1.50.00 
.023®. 031 
.04®.08 
.01i®.0lj 
.011®. 02 
.OIJ 

8.(X)(2)8.50 

7.00 

4.00 

14.00®16.00 


.09®.09J 

.07®.07J 

.061 

.081 


6.50®7.00 

16.50®17.00 


.OIJ®. Oil 
.011®.02J 
.02J®.03J 
.033®.06J 
.18®. 20 


18.60®19.00 

176.00 


7.76(2)8.00 

9.00®9.26 

11.00®11.26 

16.76 


NICKBL- 

Oxlde,  crude,  100  lb.  (at  56 
for  fine  metal  contained.. 

Sulphate,  single . 100  lb, 

••  double .  “ 

OZOKERITE .  lb. 

PAINTS  AND  COLORS- 

Lltharge,  Am.  powdered _  " 

English  glassmakers' .  ** 

Llthophone .  “ 

Metallic,  brown . sh.  ton. 

Red..... . •• 

Ocher,  Am.  common .  “ 

Best..... . •• 

Dutch,  washed .  lb. 

French,  washed .  “ 

Paris  green,  pure,  bulk .  •• 

Bed  lead,  American . .  ■* 

Foreign .  •• 

Turi>entlne,  spirits . gal. 

White  lead.  Am.,  dry .  .  lb. 

■  American,  in  oil ... .' . '.  “ 

Foreign,  in  oil .  “ 

Zinc  white.  Am.  extra  dry..  “ 

Foreign,  red  seal,  dry .  ** 

Green  seal,  dry .  ' 


POTASSIUM— 

Bicarbonate  crystal .  lb. 

Powdered  or  granulated..  " 

Bichromate.  Am .  “ 

Scotch .  •• 

Bromide .  “ 

Carbonate  (80(2W6){) .  “ 

Caustic,  ordinary .  “ 

Elect.  (90)0 .  ” 

Chlorate,  powdered .  “ 

Crystals .  “ 

Cyanide  (98(2)99){) .  “ 

Kalnlt  (bulk) . Ig.  ton. 

Manure  salt  2(^ .  ■' 

Double  Manure  Salt,  48® 

63)t . 1001b. 

Muriate .  “ 

Permanganate .  lb. 

Prussiate,  yellow .  •• 

Rod . 

Sulphate . 100  lb. 

SALT— N.  Y.  com.  line  280  lb.  bbl. 
N.  Y.  agricultural . sh.  ton. 

SALTPETER-Crude . 100  lb. 

Reflned .  “ 

SILICA- 

Ground  quartz,  ord’ry...sh.  ton 

Beet .  “ 

Lump  Quartz .  “ 

Glass  sand .  " 

Infusorial  earth,  crude . 

Calcined  and  floated . 

SILVER— Nitrate,  crystals . oz. 

SODIUM- 

Acetate . lb. 

Bicarb.,  ord.,  bulk,  f.o.b. 

works . 100  lb. 

Extra  domes,  f  o.b.  works  “ 

Bichromate .  lb. 

Bromide .  “ 

CarlKinated  ash,  high  test. 

In  bags,  f.o.b.,  works. .100  lb. 

Foreign,  f.o.b.  N.  Y .  “ 

Caustic,  00®78){,  fob., 

works .  “ 

Foreign,  f.o.b.  N.  Y .  “ 

Chlorate,  com’l .  " 

Cyanide,  (“100%  KCN  ”)....  “ 

Hyposulphite,  Am .  “ 

German . “ 

Phosphate .  lb. 

Prussiate .  ’’ 

Sal  soda,  f.o.b.  works  ...100  1b. 

Foreign,  f.o.b.  N.  Y .  “ 

Silicate,  concentrated .  lb. 

Com’l .  ’’ 

Sulphate,  cuui’l . 100  lb. 

SULPHUR— Beet  seconds,  per  ton. 

Roll .  lb. 

Flour .  ’’ 

Flowers,  sublimed .  " 

talc— North  Carolina . sh.  ton. 

N.  Y.  Fibrous  best .  “ 

French,  beet .  “ 

Italian,  best .  “ 

TAR— OU  bbl.  (60  gal.) . bbl. 

TIN— Bl-chlorlde,  46% .  lb. 

Crystals .  “ 

URANIUM-Oxlde.... .  “ 

ZINC— Metallic  ch.  pure .  “ 

Chloride  solution,  com’l _  “ 

Chloride,  granular .  ’’ 

Dust . , .  '* 

Sulphate  . '. .  *’ 


SO  OBJ 

.14 

.98J®.084 
■  08i®.08J 
.16 

3.50(2)4.00 

!ou 

•  08J®.OM 
.08|®.OM 
.18®.lJ 
8.50 
14.75®15.75 

1.16J®1.19i 

1.90®!. 96 
.09i®.09J 

.135®.  133 

.36 

2.18J(2)2.21J 

.72®1.18 

4.40 

4.00(2)4.25 

4.25(2)4.75 

9.00®10.00 

12.00®13.00 

2.-50(2)4.00 

2.75 

25.00 

32.00 


1.7.5®1.85 
1.90®1.96 
.O8J®.08J 
.18®.  19 
1.60®1.60 
1.75(2)2.00 
.021®.02} 
.09l(fl).091 


15.50®23.50 

10.25 

20.00 

30.00 


.07®.091 

.02 

.04|®.04 
.05*®.06 
.02®. 02 


.051®. 061 
.08i®.082 
.03i®.0M 
19.00 
16.00 
8.60(2)9.00 
16.00 
.021 
.01J®.0l! 

.06J®.66J 

.07®.08J 

.64 

.061®. 06J 
.06!®.06| 
.09®.09l 
.04^.04| 

.(*'6J®!o9f 


TKe  Rare  Eartlis. 

BORON— Nitrate . lb. 

CERIUM-Nltrate .  ’• 

DIDYMIUM— Nitrate .  " 

ERBIUM— Nitrate .  “ 

GLUCINUM- Nitrate .  “ 

LANTHANUM— Nitrate .  •• 

LITHIUM— Carbonate .  " 

LITHIUM— Nitrate .  oz. 

STRONTIUM— Nitrate .  lb. 

THORIUM— Nit.  49®60X .  “ 

URANlUM-Nltrate .  oz. 

ZIRCONIUM-Nltrate .  lb. 


Note— These  quotations  are  for  wholesale  lots  In 
New  York,  unless  otherwise  specified,  and  are 
generally  subject  to  the  usual  trade  discounts. 
Readers  of  The  enoineebinq  and  Mining  Jodb- 
NAL  are  requested  to  report  any  corrections 
needed,  or  to  suggest  additions  which  they  may  . 
consider  advisable. 


